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The Week in 


Perspective 


UT of the frying pan and into the fires of 
O labor discord jumps the NRA, codes and 
all. Steel and the closely-allied coal in- 
dustry are among the first to feel the searing 
heat as labor, inflamed by newly-visioned pow- 
er, resorts to walkouts and picketing in the ef- 
fort to win higher wages and recognition of 
unions. Strike-ridden coal mines mean a 
scarcity of coke for steel producers, leading a 
Pittsburgh steelmaker (p. 55), to import coal 
from Alabama. ... Steel buyers, too, have 
their difficulties, with four new forms of con- 
tracting available under the steel code; large 
buyers are inclined to favor the percentage 
form (p. 55) with a maximum tonnage proviso. 
. . The federal government turns buyer, dan- 
gling a 700,000-ton steel rail order (p. 11) be- 
fore producers, and seeking a price concession. 


Buyers Wrestle with New Pricing Methods 


Automobile company purchasing agents are 
nettled by the establishment of full extras and 
differentials on their steel needs, Sept. 30 hav- 
ing marked the passing of the day when these 
extras were waived for tonnage buyers. . 
Ford, ever in the limelight, parries with the 
threat (p. 16) to reopen the River Rouge steel- 
works, and plans an industrial exposition in De- 
troit this month as a sales stimulus, the latter 
to be a refinement of the successful exposition 
held in Cleveland this spring. ... From the 
confines of motordom emerges the news (p. 15) 
that new models are nearing the production 
stage, but in the main will be kept from the 
public until January. Test cars in Detroit re- 
veal a pronounced trend toward streamlining, 
especially on front ends. 


Mills Rushed But Operating Rate Slides 


Stocking the largest tonnages of sheets, strip 
and bars in history, automobile manufacturers 
the past week specified fully against third- 
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quarter contracts (p. 16), and lost no time in 
contracting for fourth-quarter needs, since by 
effecting the latter before Sept. 30 savings of 
$2 a ton in plates and shapes and $3 a ton in 
bars could be realized. . . . New steel prices 
for Michigan users are tempered somewhat by 
restoration of old differentials on bars, strip, 
sheets and cold-finished steel, the net result be- 
ing a figure less than the base price plus 
freight. . . . While mills are being rushed to 
meet late specifying against old contracts, the 
national operating rate last week (p. 18) 
slipped 2 points to 38 per cent, chiefly as a re- 
sult of labor troubles, 


Exports Climb; Foreign Markets Brighten 


An increasingly favorable trade balance for 
iron and steel was registered in August, export 
shipments (p. 23) being just short of four times 
those of the corresponding month last year. 
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Steel water tank contains complete aeration 
system: Built by McClintic-Marshall Corp., for 
Garden City, L. I., water cascades over trays 
before entering storage space. The tank is 
surmounted by an aviation obstacle light 
















Sharp declines are being shown in imports of 
iron and steel products. Radio reports 
from London (p. 75), indicate trade sentiment 
there is brightening noticeably, with inquiries 
for steel] trending upward and preparations un- 
der way for increasing production. . .. More 
demands are being made upon the RFC (p. 19) 
for credit to promote trade with Russia. Dip- 
lomatic recognition is not seen as essential. 


Alloy Steels Meet Needs of the Day 


Confronted with difficulty in removing heads 
of countersunk high-tensile manganese steel 
rivets, a large engineering company prospected 
for a new steel which would better meet these 
needs. Experiments finally indicated that a 
chromium-manganese-silicon steel provided the 
necessary hardness, without being excessively 
brittle. Further it was discovered that the 
grain structure of the latter material was re- 
fined by contact of the hot rivet with the cold 
metal being joined. . Boiler tubes of stee: 
containing 0.50 per cent molybdenum can be 
made thinner (p. 43) as a result of increased 
high-temperature and creep. strength. 
Steel tubes containing 5 per cent chromium 
(p. 49) provide superior corrosion resistance in 
refrigerator coils. 


Put Castings on Standardized Basis 


Co-operation of interested producers and con- 
sumers has aided appreciably (p. 30) in the 
progressive refinement of specifications for al- 
loy steel castings, under direction of commit- 
tees of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Tests have been standardized and 
properties grouped in well-defined classes. 
Consolidated specifications for carbon steel 
castings have been approved (p. 40). . Con- 
tract has been let (p. 17) for 48,500 tons of cast 
iron and 3300 tons of cast steel segments for 
lining a tunnel under the Hudson river. Re- 
quiring 25,000 tons of pig iron and the remain- 
der cast scrap, these segments will be made up 
into rings 30 inches wide, with 15 segments to 
the ring. 


Technicians Convene To Exchange Ideas 


Convention and football seasons are officially 
under way (p. 24) the former providing a re- 
spite to the technically minded from the com- 
plexities of NRA and economic nightmares. 

Steel production problems will be in the 
limelight at two meetings to be held soon (pp 
34 36) in Pittsburgh. . Fabrication of steel 
by flame machining held attention at one ses- 
sion of the International Acetylene association 
in Chicago last week. . Chicago also was the 
scene of a recent exhibition (p. 16) of brewing 
equipment, ten manufacturers of steel barrels 
being numbered among the 237 exhibitors. 
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The VOICE of INDUSTRY 


Communications appearing here do not necessa- 
rily reflect the opinion of STEEL or of its editors. 





A New Yardstick for Salaries? 


To the Editor: 

The business adage, ‘‘pay a man what he is worth’’ 
may not be such a problem after all, if modern de- 
velopments in management mean what they indicate. 

Accounting, since accounting was first exploited, has 
charged operating expense to product through depart- 
mental equipment, inventories, salaries and wages, with 
very little attention given to the human element that 
requisitioned or caused the expense. Nvery cent of ex- 
pense, in every corporation, is caused or requisitioned 
by some employe or the owner. Likewise every employe 
has assets of the corporation with which he is using to 
perform his duties, these assets having been originated 
in obligations of the corporation. Capital structures of 
corporations are sacred nowadays and are seen in all 
their glory only by the members within the inner sane- 
tum. So employes do not know the value of the 
assets with which they are working, nor the obligations 
that were entered into to build the assets. 

A group of business men in Chicago have changed 
their accounting systems with the idea that finance, in 
all of its ramifications, flowing through a corporation, 
should be tied up with employes, not with product. 
The total capital structures of their respective corpora- 
tions are broken down and allocated to all employes. 
Every employe knows the value of the assets he is 
using and what his value is in terms of results to the 
corporation. These employers can intelligibly buy pro- 
fitable employes. When an employe knows the yard- 
stick by which he is measured, naturally he wants to 
be a valuable employe and therefore he increases his 
own earning power by becoming more valuable to his 
employer. 

As I see it, the only drawback to this system, with 
employes on a contingent basis of earnings, owners 
must share their good times as well as their bad with 
their employes. The orthodox belief that an employe 
assumes no risk of the corporation is out of date, for 
jobs, as well as every thing else in this life, are a gam- 
ble. However, if all employes were on the same basis 
of earnings, depending on the responsibility and the 
market value of their services, it would work towaré@ 
the advantage of both the employe and the employer 
that efficient service be rendered. 

Is there any more fair way of distributing salaries 
and wages? 

SUBSCRIBER 
Chicago 


Machinery, NRA and Profits 


“Improved machinery is the answer to industrial recov- 
ery most likely to produce immediate and tangible gains 
for both capital and labor. There is no objection to short- 
ening the work week by 20 per cent if individual produc- 
tivity can be increased correspondingly. There is no objec- 
tion to higher wages if output per worker is raised accord- 
ingly. 

“With the limitations of the administration upon rapid 
price increases, improved machinery offers probably the 
major answer to the problem of effecting adequate earnings 
for industry and for labor.” 

From “A Key to Industrial Recovery,” 
Published by the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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Institute May Compile Freight 


Tariffs: Surcharges Removed 


OINCIDENT with elimination of 
the freight surcharges on both 
carlot and less-than-carlot ship- 

ments of iron and steel, Oct. 1, comes 
unofficial word that the American 
Iron and Steel institute plans the 
compilation of a series of freight rate 
schedules covering all iron and steel 
products. Harry C. Crawford, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., is 
said to be heading up a committee un- 
der whose direction the work will be 
achieved. It was thought that the 
first of these schedules will be avail- 
able to institute members by around 
Nov. 1. 

Producers will be called upon to 
supply rates, both carlot and less- 
than-carlot, from all basing points 
in their respective districts to logical 
consuming plants. These rates may 
be compiled by states. An organiza- 
tion meeting was understood to be 
held in Pittsburgh last week at which 
questions of procedure were dis- 
cussed. The undertaking of this 
work by the institute, it is asserted, 
not only will save the 170 or more 
signatories of the code a substantial 
sum, but will result in an authori- 
tative list which should eliminate 
misunderstandings which constantly 
arise where each company compiles 
its own tariffs. 

It is believed there will be three 
volumes covering the finished prod- 
ucts, each one presenting, respective- 
ly, tariffs in the East, West and 
South; other additions will be com- 
pile deovering pig iron, semifinished 
and certain raw material rates. 


Surcharges Taken Off Oct. 1 


The surcharges, which went off 
Oct. 1, were first established as an 
emergency measure on Jan. 4, 1932, 
these following the inauguration of 
new class rates on Dec. 3 in the pre- 
ceding year. The elimination of 
these surcharges results, it is esti- 
mated, in a decrease in finished steel 
products freight rates of 2 cents a 
net ton; in coal, coke and ore, 6 
cents; and in pig iron and scrap, 12 
cents. 

With the surcharges eliminated, 
the carload rate on iron and steel 
from Pittsburgh to New York is 35 
cents, as against 35 formerly; to 
Philadelphia, 29 cents, against 31; 
and to Baltimore, 27, against 29. 
From Buffalo to Boston the carload 
rate is 34 cents, as against 36. Bos- 
ton now takes the rate of 30 cents 
from Coatesville, Pa., and 28.5 from 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


New York takes an 18-cent carlot 
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rate from Coatesville, and a 15.5 
rate from Bethlehem, while Phila- 
delphia takes an §8.5e rate from 
Coatesville, and a 10.5e rate from 
Bethlehem. On_ semifinished 
the rate from Pittsburgh, to New 
York is now $5.70 per gross ton; to 
Philadelphia $5.30 and to Baltimore 
$5.10. 

Incidentally, the establishment of 
certain new basing points under the 
steel code has focussed particular in- 
terest on rates from such producing 
points in the East as Bethlehem, Pa., 
for instance, on alloy bars and alloy 
bilets, and from Syracuse, N. Y., on 
tool steel, and Sparrows Point, Md., 
on pig iron, to say nothing of rates 
from certain other newly established 
basing points in the East, such as 
the numerous points on iron bars. 


steel 


Rail Distribution 


Awaits Lower Price 


HIS week producers of rails are 


expected to submit a reduced price 
to tempt the public works administra- 
tion at Washington to loan upward of 
$25,000,000 to the railroads to 
finance purchases. 

The tonnaze most generally men- 
tioned is 700,000. An additional 30 
per cent would be for fastenings. It 
is estimated that such a tonnage 
would keep rail mills operating at 
about 35 to 40 per cent for a year. 


Thus far in 1933 the railroads have 
purchased 138,384 tons of rails, com- 
pared with 185,000 tons in all of 
1932. Actual production of rails in 
1932 was 402,566 tons. 

Standard rails are currently quoted 
at $40. The opinion is that not 
more than $2 will be conceded. Since 
the President inaugurated his pro- 
gram, soft steel bars have been aid- 
vanced to $35 a ton and plates and 
shapes to $34. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes will 
probably handle the price matter. 


A definite announcement of ton- 
nage is expected shortly. Unofficially 
it is said that the Illinois Central, 
New Haven and Union Pacifie each 
are willing to take 20,000 tons, the 
Burlington 25,000, and the Santa Fe 
35,000. Government loans for rails 
probably will be on the basis of 4 
per cent on 10-year notes with the 


first year’s payment to be deferred. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp.; E. G. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.; L. E. Block, chairman 
of the Inland Steel Co., and Arthur 
Roeder, president and receiver, Colo 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., conferred re- 
cently with the President, Railroad 
Co-ordinator Joseph B. Eastman, and 
Donald R. Richberg, general counsel 
for NRA. 


Aim Strike Threat 
at Key Points 


HE rattlesnake of labor strife 
ya struck once and today its pois- 
onous head sways menacingly over 
two other strategic points in the iron 
and steel industry. 

Thus far the only strike directly 
affecting the operations of a major 
steel producer is that which was called 
Sept. 27 in the Weirton and Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and Steubenville, O., dl- 
visions of the Weirton Steel Co., sub- 
sidiary of National Steel Corp. The 
trouble started Sunday night when a 
few workers in the tin mill walked 
out. Others joined the strikers on 
Monday and by Wednesday certain de- 
partments in the works in al! three 
cities were affected. 

Workers have not presented any 
complaints through the agency of the 
company’s employe representation 
plan. The president of the newly 
formed Weirton chapter of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers declared that the walk- 
out was called to force recognition of 
that union by the Weirton Steel Co. 
Other officials of the Amalgamated as- 
sociation admitted that the strike was 
premature and unauthorized. 


Won’t Bring Men In 

E. T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp., said, “We will not bring men in 
to keep the mill open, but we will oper- 
ate just as long as the men there want 
to work. What business we have, of 
course, will go away to our competi- 
tors.” 

Settlement of the strike probably 
will be delayed until Tuesday at the 
earliest, as Mr. Weir stated that no 
move would be taken by the company 
until then. 

In organizing daily demonstrations 
by coal miners at the Clairton, Pa., 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co., union 
leaders are trying to strike at the bot- 
tleneck in the fuel supply for subsid- 
iaries of the United States Steel Corp. 
While the cry of the miners, “we won’t 
go back until Frick signs the code,” 
may be sincere insofar as the soft coal 
labor situation is concerned, it is felt 
that the Clairton demonstrations are 
the preliminary maneuvers in a broad 
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attempt to unionize the steelworkers 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


The enthusiasm of the strikers was 
stimulated Tuesday when Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania publicly ex- 
pressed a sympathetic attitude toward 
the demonstrators. The Carnegie Steel 
Co., through its president, I. Lamont 
Hughes, had sent a message to the 
governor protesting against the dem- 
onstrations. Governor Pinchot replied 
as follows: 

“If the Carnegie Steel Co. is threat- 
ened by striking miners, it has nothing 
but the blind and brutal conduct of 
affiliated officials to thank for it. The 
moment these officials cease to let 
their willful and antiquated prejudices 
against organized labor stand in the 
way of national recovery and sign the 
coal code the trouble will be over. 
Now that this violence is recoiling 
upon you, and you are getting a taste 
of your own medicine you run to me 
for help. I have already suppressed 
the violence of your deputy sheriffs 
in Fayette county.” 


Says Hughes to Pinchot 


Mr. Hughes, on behalf of the Car- 
negie company, answered with this 
message: 

“Ignoring your unjustified assaults 
upon the integrity of the officials of 
the United States Steel Corp. and its 
subsidiary companies, you are advised 
that the Carnegie Steel Co. does not 
mine or produce coal. Our only pur- 
pose in wiring you was to perform 
our duty to notify you, the chief peace 
officer of the state, of a situation which 
was and still is extremely dangerous. 
The continued operation of our plants, 
employing thousands of men, is cer- 
tainly an aid to the recovery program, 
and any interference, especially from 
outside sources, will serious retard 
any possible recovery.” 


Up to Friday evening the demon- 
strations and picketing of the Clairton 
works had had no effect upon the steel 
workers there or in the works of near- 
by independent companies. 

In fact, aside from the Weirton sit- 
uation, the only effects in the steel in- 
dustry of the widely scattered labor 
trouble throughout the industrial sec- 
tions of the country are sporadic de- 
lays in scrap shipments, some slight 
interruption to warehouse shipments 
in the East due to truck drivers’ 
strikes and the stoppage of fuel sup- 
plies from certain western Pennsyl- 
vania sources. To meet this last 
named situation, Steel corporation 
subsidiaries are bringing in coal from 
the South. 


Attack Open Shop Detroit 


The strike of die and toolmakers 
in Detroit is another thrust at the iron 
and steel industry, although primarily 
it is intended to be the entering wedge 
of a campaign to unionize the open 
shop automobile industry. It is a 
strategic move, calculated to hit the 
motor car manufacturers at the time 
when work on new models is getting 
under way. 
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Bethlehem Employe 
Plan 15 Years Old 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CORP.’S em- 
be ployes’ representation plan is 15 
years old, its anniversary being ob- 
served in the Sept. 25 issue of Bethle- 
hem Review. 

Founded in October, 1918, this 
plan was the first of its kind to be 
introduced in American industry. It 
was a pioneer step in labor relations, 
according to E. G. Grace, president 
of Bethlehem. 

Now, 15 years later, the national 
industrial recovery act recognizes the 
value of such a plan under its pro- 
visions for collective hargaining. 
Says Mr. Grace further: 

This means of collective bargain- 
ing has stood the test of time. It 
has served both employes and man- 
agement in prosperous days and in 
hard times, and meets the require- 
ments of the new law. 

At its inception I stated that our 
plan would be made an integral part 
of our business. That this has been 
done is evidenced by the important 
place it has come to occupy in our 
current affairs. 

The plan has become vital in the 
administration of our business, ac- 
ordingly as it does a method for the 
establishment of fair and proper 
schedules of wages, hours and other 
working conditions, and for guiding 
the various economic betterment 
plans which have been organized am- 
ong and for the benefit of the em- 
ployes over the last fifteen years. 

No outside agency could possibly 
take the place of our employes’ re- 
presentation plan without destroying 
that all-essential direct contact and 
relationship so necessary to insure 
to employes the best possible work- 
ing and living conditions, and to 
management the cooperation of an 
intelligently informed body of em- 
ployes. 

Under the plan, the employes have 
been kept constantly advised, through 
their elected. representatives, of the 
conditions of our business; and the 
part they have played in counselling 
and originating constructive labor 
policies is an attainment of which 
every employe can well be proud. 

The principles of our plan have 
been adopted by all other important 
steel companies, and by many large 
organizations in other industries. 
Meeting the requirements of the 
NIRA, our employes’ representation 
plan continues to serve as the med- 
ium of representation just as it has 
in the past. I urge all employes to 
continue to use to the full the facili- 
ties of the plan for presenting their 
needs and views. That is its purpose. 
No question can be raised by an em- 
plove that can react in any way 
against him. 

The elected representatives under 
the employes representation plan 
have performed their duties in a 
fearless, intelligent and constructive 
manner. Non-discrimination is the 

very fundamental of the plan. A rigid 





adherence to this policy has been 
a powerful factor in making the plan 
a continuing success, and no inter- 
ference with this policy will be tol- 
erated. 

From October, 1918, to June, 
1933, at the plants of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. and the Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., 5918 cases have arisen, 
including employment and working 
conditions, wage rates and tonnage 
schedules, safety, practice. sani- 
tation, housing, pensions and relief, 
athletic and other problems. Of this 
total, 3932 cases were disposed of 
in the affirmative, 849 in the nega- 
tive, 375 were withdrawn and 762 
were compromised. 


Spring Makers Organize 


An association representing about 
75 per cent of the springs manufac- 
tured in the United States has been 
formed and is known as the Spring 
Manufacturers’ association Inc., with 
headquarters at 415 Root building, 
Buffalo. 

Officers are as follows: President, 
Fuller F. Barnes, chairman of board, 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn.; 
vice president, J. W. Campbell, 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleve- 
land; secretary and treasurer, E. I. 
Neithercut, formerly secretary and 
director of the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bidgeport, Conn. and until recently 
executive secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Unemployment association. 





Carnegie in Detroit Moves 


Detroit district sales office of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and Illinois Steel 
Co., in charge of W. B. Weston, 
were moved to 9-236 General Mo- 
tors building, Oct. 2. Other De- 
troit offices of United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries also have moved 
to the ninth floor of the General Mo- 
tors building, including the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., American 
Bridge Co. and National Tube Co. 


Traffic Club Holds Outing 


Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held its 
fall golf outing for members and 
guests at the Highland Country club, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 28. B. S. Thomas, 
traffic manazer for Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., is president of the club, and 
F. N. Ewing, traffic manager of Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was chairman of the outing 
committee. Several hundred attend- 


Foreign Engineers at Koppers 


Sixty leading foreign engineers in- 
spected the plants of the Koppers Co. 
at Pittsburgh, Sept. 30. 
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Institute Releases Additional 


Regulations Affecting Code 


DDITIONAL commercial reso 
A lutions dealing with the mar- 

keting of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under the terms of the code 
have been released by the Americar 
Iron and Steel institute. 

Resolutions numbered from 12 to 
24, inclusive, were adopted by the 
board of directors on Sept. 20. Res- 
olutions from 1 to 11, inclusive, were 
adopted on Auzg. 29. The material 
recently released by the institute in- 
cludes all of the resolutions adopted 
Sept. 20; resolutions numbered 9, 10 
and 11, adopted Aug. 29; and reso- 
lutions numbered 6 and 8 as amend- 
ed Sept. 20. 

Resolution No. 6, dealing with 
products sold for indirect export, was 
published on page 15 of the Sept. 11 
issue of STEEL. It was amended 
Sept. 20 to include rolled steel car 
wheels and rolled or forged axles. 

Resolution No. 8, which permits 
reductions in the delivered prices 
where products are delivered by 
ocean, or rail and ocean, or rail- 
ocean-rail transportation to South 
Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific coast points, 
was amended Sept. 20. 

The remaining resolutions, except- 
ing No. 18 which provides for deliv- 
ered prices in Alaska and the Canal] 
Zone, are as follows: 


Rates of Interest 





Commercial Resolution No. 9 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the board Aug. 29: 


“RESOLVED that the Board hereby 
establishes, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 6 of Schedule E of the Code, 
six per cent. (6%) per annum as the 
minimum rate of interest that each 
member of the Code shall charge and 
collect on the amount of any invoice 
for products sold by such member after 
the effective date of the Code remain- 
ing unpaid after the expiration of the 
period of free credit allowed by such 
member in respect of such invoice in 
accordance with the provisions of said 
Section 6; and that the Secretary be, 
and he hereby is, directed to mail a 
copy of this resolution to each member 
of the Code.” 





Pig Iron Differentials | 





Commercial Resolution No. 10 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Aug. 29, recognizes long-existing dif- 
ferentials between delivered prices of 
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southern foundry pig iron and of 
northern and eastern pig iron. It fol- 
lows: 


“RESOLVED that, until otherwise de 
termined by the Board, any member ol 
the Code which shall produce pig iron 
at any plant located in the Southern 
Wage District or in the Birmingham 
Wage District be, and it hereby is, 
permitted in quoting and billing fo 
such pig iron sold by it for delivery 
outside ot such Districts, to allow a 
reduction in its published base price 
for such pig iron at the basing noint 
on which such base price shall be 
based by an amount of not more than 
thirty-eight cents (38c) per gross ton.” 


7 Plates, Shapes, Biss | 





Commercial Resolution No. 11 


This resolution adopted by the board, 
Aug. 29, concerns the place of delivery 
of plates, shapes and bars for an iden- 
tified structure to which there is no 
through freight rate with fabrication- 
in-transit privilege. The resolution fol- 
lows: 


“RESOLVED that in any case in which 
the published freight tariffs of the rail 
road comnanies do not provide through 
rates with the fabrication in transit. 
privilege on plates, shapes or bars 
from the plant of a member of the 
Code to the freight station at or near- 
est to the place at which such products 
are to be used in the erection of an 
identified structure, then the place of 
delivery of such products shall be 
deemed to be the shop of the fabrica- 
tor by whom they were purchased.” 


bi ThiiKiadiced Lots : 


Commercial Resolution No. 12 








This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, relates to deductions from 
base prices for products sold in less- 
than-carload lots. It concerns pro- 
ducers and jobbers in relation to pur- 
chasers. It follows: 


“RESOLVED that if any member of the 
Code, or any jobber or other purchaser 
of any product for resale who shall 
have signed an agreement with any 
member of the Code in one of the 
forms annexed to Regulations No. 1 or 
Regulations No. 2 prescribed by the 
Board on Aug. 29, 1933, shall sell or 
contract to sell any product to any 
party in a less-than-carload lot and the 
all-rail published tariff less-than-car- 
load freight rate on such product from 
the basing point on which the base 
price thereof shall be based to the 
place of delivery of such product to 


such party shall be more than twenty- 
five cents (25c) per hundred weight 


greater than the all-rail published 
tariff carload freight rate on such 
product from such basing point to such 
place of delivery, such member or such 
jobber or purchaser for resale, as the 
case may be, may allow to such party 
a deduction from the base price of 
such product at a rate which shall be 
not greater than the difference between 
(a) the all-rail published tariff less- 
than-carload freight rate on such prod- 
uct from such basing point to such 
place of delivery and (b) the all-rail 
published tariff carload freight rate on 
such product from such basing point 
to such place of delivery plus twenty- 
five cents (25c) per hundred weight 
on such product.” 


Delivered Detroit, Prices 


Commercial Resolution No. 13 


This resolution, adopted by the 
board Sept. 20, authorizes certain de 
ductions in the base prices of certain 
products sold for delivery in or about 
Detroit. It follows: 


“RESOLVED that any member of the 
Code may allow in respect of any of 
the products hereinafter specified 
which it shall sell or contract to sell 
for delivery to any purchaser at any 
of the places hereinafter described 
for the use of such purchaser a de 
duction from the then published base 
price of such member for such prod- 
uct not exceeding the _ respective 
amounts hereinafter specified; 

“(a) On alloy steel bars (hot 
rolled and cold finished), hot rolled 
carbon steel bars (merchant steel and 
concrete reinforcing), and blooms, 
billets and slabs (alloy and carbon), 
for delivery within the switching 
limits of the City of Detroit, in the 
State of Michigan, a deduction not 
exceeding an amount that shall be 
Three dollars ($3) per ton, net or 
zross, as the case may be, less than 
the all-rail published tariff carload 
freight charges otherwise chargeable 
thereon pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 4 of Schedule E of the 
Code from the basing point on which 
such base price is based to said City 
of Detroit; 

“(b) On hot rolled alloy steel 
bars, hot rolled carbon steel bars 
(merchant steel and concrete rein- 
forcing), and blooms, billets and slabs 
(alloy and carbon), for delivery at 
any place in the State of Michigan 
outside the switching limits of the 
City of Detroit to which the all-rail 
published tariff carload freight rate 
thereon from Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, shall be not greater than 
thirty-one cents (31lc) per hundred 
weight prior to October 1, 1933, or 
twenty-nine cents (29c) per hundred 
weight on and after said date, a de- 
duction not exceeding an amount 
that shall be Four dollars ($4) per 
ton, net or 2ross, as the case may be, 
less than the all-rail published tariff 
carload freight charges otherwise 
chargeable thereon pursuant to the 
provisions of said Section 4 from the 
basing point on which such base 
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price is based to such place of deliv- 
ery; 

“(c) On cold finished alloy steel 
bars for delivery at any place in the 
State of Michigan outside the switch- 
ing limits of the City of Detroit to 
which the all-rail published tariff 
carload freight rate thereon from 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, shall be 
not greater than thirty-three cents 
(33e) per hundred weight prior to 
October 1, 1933, or thirty-one cents 
(3lec) per hundred weight on and 
after said date, a deduction not ex- 
ceeding an amount that shall be 
Four dollars ($4) per net ton less 
than the all-rail published tariff car- 
load freizht charges otherwise 
chargeable thereon pursuant to the 
provisions of said Section 4 from the 
basing point on which such base price 
is based to such place of delivery. 

‘““(d) On sheets, cold finished car- 
bon steel bars and hot rolled strip 
steel for delivery within the switch- 
ing limits of the City of Detroit, in 
the State of Michigan, a deduction 
not exceeding an amount that shall 
be Four dollars ($4) per net ton less 
than the all-rail published tariff car- 
load freight charges otherwise 
chargeable thereon pursuant to the 
provisions of said Section 4 from the 
basing point on which such _ base 
price is based to said City of Detroit; 
and 

“(e) On sheets, cold finished car- 
bon steel bars and hot rolled strip 
steel for delivery at any place in the 
State of Michigan outside the switch- 
ing limits of the City of Detroit to 
which the all-rail published tariff 
earload freight rate thereon from 
Pittsburzh, Pennsylvania, shall be 
not greater than thirty-three cents 
(338e) per hundred weight prior to 
October 1, 1933, or thirty-one cents 
(3le) per hundred weight on and 
after said date, a deduction not ex- 
ceeding an amount that shall be Five 
dollars ($5) per net ton less than the 
all-rail published tariff carload 
freight charges otherwise chargeable 
thereon pursuant to the provisions 
of said Section 4 from the basing 
point on which such base price is 
based to such place of delivery.” 


Carbon and Alloy “a 


Commercial Resolution No. 14 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, recognizes the validity of cer- 
tain quotations on cold finished car- 
bon and alloy bars which producers 
had outstanding until Oct. 1 1933. 
It follows: 

“RESOLVED that any member of the 
Code which, at the effective date of 
the Code, had outstanding any quota- 
tion of any price for any cold finished 
carbon and alloy bars which by its 
terms was stated to be good until Oct. 
1, 19383, may allow a deduction from 
the published base price of such mem- 
ber for such bars in respect of any 
shipment thereof to any purchaser to 
whom such quotation was given which 
shall have been made on or before Oct. 
15, 19383, and which shall have been 
ordered by the purchaser thereof in 
reliance on such quotation on or be- 
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fore Sept. 30, 1933, in an amount which 
shall not be greater than the amount 
by which the delivered price otherwise 
chargeable by such member for such 
bars under the Code shall exceed the 
delivered price of such bars to such 
purchaser pursuant to such quotation.” 


Slack Barrel Hoops 


Commercial Resolution No. 15 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, permits deductions from pres- 
ent base prices of slack barrel hoops 
in cases where producers had lower 
quotations outstanding. It follows: 

“RESOLVED that any members of the 
Code, which at the effective date of 
the Code had outstanding any quota- 
tion of any price for slack barrel hoops 
which by its terms was stated to be 
good until Jan. 1, 1934, may allow a de- 
duction from the published base price 
of such member for such hoops 
in respect of any shipment there- 
ot to any purchaser to whom such 
quotation was’ given which _ shall 
have been made on or before Dec. 31, 
1933, and which shall have been or- 
dered by the purchaser thereof in re- 
liance on such quotation on or before 
Dec. 15, 1933, in an amount which shall 
not be greater than the amount by 
which the delivered price otherwise 
chargeable by such member for such 
hoops under the Code shall exceed the 
delivered price ef such hoops to such 
purchaser pursuant to such quota- 
tion.” 


Delivery by Truck 


Commercial Resolution No. 16 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, deals with instances where 
purchasers require delivery by truck 
at places that cannot be reached by 
all-rail transportation. It follows: 

“RESOLVED that in any case in which 
any purchaser of any product shall re- 
quire delivery thereof at a place which 
is not located within the switching 
limits of any city or town and at which 
delivery thereof cannot be made by all- 
rail transportation and delivery there- 
of at such place shall be made by 
truck, the member of the Code which 
shall sell or contract for the sale of 
such product to such purchaser for de- 
livery at such place shall add to the 
delivered price of such product other 
wise chargeable pursuant to the pro- 
visions of said Section 4 for delivery at 
the nearest point to such place at 
which such product could be delivered 
by all-rail transportation an amount 
which shall be not less than one dollar 
($1) per ton of such product so de- 
livered.” 


Tool Steel Jobbers 
Commercial Resolution No. 17 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, defines the general qualifica- 


tions of jobbers of tool steel. It fol- 
lows: 


“RESOLVED that anything in Regula- 
tions No. 1 prescribed by the Board of 
Directors Aug. 29, 1933, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, if any person, 
firm, association or corporation shall 
qualify as a jobber of too] steel in all 
respects except that it does not as a 
rule purchase such tool steel in carload 
lots, such person, firm, association or 
corporation shall nevertheless be 
deemed to be a jobber in respect of 
tool steel for all purposes of Section 4 
of Schedule E of the Code and of said 
Regulations No. 1.” 


Sales to Government 


Commercial Resolution No. 19 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, relates to the sale of products 
to the United States government, or 
its agencies. It refers to Section 6 of 
Schedule E and Schedule G of the Code 
respecting maximum periods of free 
credit and maximum rates of discount 
for early payment. It follows: 


“RESOLVED that the provisions of 
Section 6 of Schedule E and of Sched- 
ule G of the Code shall not be deemed 
to apply to any sale or contract for 
the sale of any product to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
or to any agency thereof in any case 
in which such government or agency 
shall pursuant to law impose terms of 
payment other than those prescribed 
in said Section 6 or in said Schedule 
G; provided, however, that no member 
of the Code shall allow to such Govy- 
ernment or any agency thereof more 
favorable terms of payment than those 
which shall be prescribed by such Gov- 
ernment or agency pursuant to law.” 


Switching Charges 


Commercial Resolution No. 20 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, takes note of the great di- 
versity in switching charges at various 
basing points and the practical impos- 
sibility in most cases for members to 
ascertain in advance of actual ship- 
ment the correct published tariff 
charges. It provides for arbitrary av- 
erages, which after investigation were 
determined to be fair. It follows: 


“RESOLVED that, for the purposes of 
the provisions of Section 4 of Schedule 
E of the Code, the requirement to add 
the appropriate switching charges to 
the base price of any product in making 
delivery thereof at any basing point 
other than a Gulf port or Pacific Coast 
port shall be deemed to have been 
satisfied, until the Board of Directors 
shall otherwise determine, if, in de- 
termining the delivered price of such 
product at such basing point, in lieu 
of the actual published tariff switch- 
ing charges, the member of the Code 
shipping such product for delivery at 
such basing point shall use the arbi- 

(Please turn to Page 71) 
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DETROIT 

TUDEBAKER and Nash this 

week start the parade of new 

automobile models for 1934. 
Dealers have had their pre-views at 
the factories over the past two 
weeks, and formal announcements 
and dealer showings are scheduled 
to begin in a few days. October pro- 
duction schedules of both makers 
are about 8000 units. 

With several exceptions, Detroit 
will not join the parade much before 
January showtime. -ackard, of 
course, already is out. Buick, now 
making final assemblies of its 1933 
line, will be first of General Motors 
to show, but probably not for a 
month. 

Chevrolet, some of whose depart- 
ments are beginninz to slow down, 
will continue to assemble into No- 
vember. Last year it introduced its 
new series early in December, but 
Dec. 15 appears to be the upset date 
for this year. 

Plymouth brought out its first 
1933 models early in November last 
year, but has just advised its deal- 
ers that the present line will not be 
supplanted until showtime or just 
before. A new DeSoto prior to the 
shows, however, is a possibility. 

Ford’s manufacturing schedule 
tapers off sharply in the last half of 
October, presaging changes in the 
present V-8. But dealers probably 
will be given ample time in which to 
move their present stocks, which are 
substantial despite recent improve- 
ment in sales. 

Other makers are expected to de- 
fer their announcements until the 
New York show. Present models are 
going good—-remarkably good con- 
sidering the generally easier tend- 
ency in business. Codes are another 
reason, the industry havin z one of its 
own to digest in addition to assimi- 
lating codes of its suppliers. 


MPHASIZING _ streamlining of 


bodies, the new Nash and Stude- 
baker models strike the keynote for 
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Few New Models Till Shows 


S ¢ e 


Differentials Quiet Buyers 


Box-like Hoods New Style 


1934. Neither, however, is as radi- 
cal as some designs to be brought 
out by Detroit manufacturers. There 
are three series of Studebakers, the 
lowest-price one being about $100 
higher than the class of the forme) 
Rockne, a name that disappears. 

Test cars seen in the vicinity of 
Detroit, and presumably the product 
of Detroit body divisions, indicate a 
complete redesign of the front end. 
In general, when viewed head-on the 
front appears to be a single piece of 
sheet steel, without a break from the 
outside of the left fender to the out- 


side of the right one. The radiator 


is recessed in the center, usually 
without a grill and affording a color 
contrast. 

There is no break between fenders 
and radiator shell, and the head- 
lamps are drawn out of the fenders 
and located just above the bumper 
in some cases. Front brackets have 
entirely disappeared. There is a mod- 
erate upward slope to the front. 

At the top of what would be the 
radiator shell the two fenders fall 
away to the running boards (one 
model will have steps), but the hood 
continues wide and practically flat 
to the windshield. The hood is as 
wide as the front, minus the two 
fenders. Hood sides have practically 
disappeared. To an extent, these de- 
signs give much the same appearance 
as the rear decks of roadsters or cou- 
pes, with a center opening for the 
radiator. 

This design is variously attributed 
to Chrysler and Fisher, but is be- 
lieved to be generally representative 
of what body engineers are doing for 
1934. In the case of the new Ply- 
mouth, the roof line will describe an 
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are, windows will be broader than 
they are high and the spare tire will 
be practically recessed in the rear. 
Chrysler still will not go to fender 
valances, except in the rear on some 
lines, but the front fenders’ will 
hug the wheels closely. 

The development of the automatic 
gearshift happily coincides with the 
trend toward the teardrop body. This 
type bulges at the front and tapers 
at the rear. The front compartment 
being cleared of the gearshift lever 
and the emergency brake lever being 
located at the driver's left, the seat 
ing arrangement is three in the front 
and two in the rear. Since the public 
has to be educated up to radical de- 
signs, the industry will be about two 
years in making the transition. 

Beginning with 1934 models, radio 
is regarded as an integral part of a 
car and not as an accessory. On many 
instrument boards the radio dial will 
have space along with speedometer, 
oil and other gages. The deluxe Essex 
Terraplanes go down in history as be- 
inz the first to offer radio as stand- 
ard equipment. 


N RETURNING late last week to 
|. 40-hour week, after a brief trial 
of a 32-hour basis, Henry Ford is 
doing the same as his competitors. 

The automobile code specifies an 
average of 35 hours a week from 
Sept. 1 to Dee. 31, and the general 
plan is to operate rather fully at this 
time and average down at the close 
of the year, when the changeover to 
new models is made. 

Mr. Ford is represented as still be- 
ing willing to conform to maximum 
hours and minimum wages specified 
in the automobile code but to resent 
any intrusion of his books. Most other 
automobile manufacturers in Detroit 
wish they could be as independent. 
It is noteworthy that Washington is 
avoiding a direct test, insisting that 
complaints of NRA violations be for- 
warded to it and not handled locally. 


Fully as much as the automobile 
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code, Mr. Ford objects to the steel 
code and the higher prices it entails. 
The threat has been made that the 
Ford steelworks, with its two blast 
furnaces and ten open-hearth steel 
furnaces, will be reopened. It still is 
believed that the costs at Fordson 
are higher than the market, after 
giving effect to the advances, but Mr. 
Ford frequently values a principle 
more than a dollar. 

The Ford steelworks could supply 
all of the requirements for the rear 
axle and housing, driveshaft, springs, 
wire for spokes, wide flats for the 
side rails and cross members of the 
frame—in fact, all carbon and alloy 
bar specifications, but no sheets or 
wide strip. The steelworks was 
closed when daily assemblies at 
Fordson were 4000 a day. The pres- 
ent production is 2000 to 2500 daily. 


It was with uncanny but predeter- 
mined accuracy that a strike was 
called last week at tool and die shops 
in Detroit, Flint and Pontiac. At this 
season the emphasis is upon dies for 
new models, rather than production. 
A delay of several weeks would not 
cause much delay on new models, but 
a settlement of the strike this week 
was expected. 

Organizers for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and for radical or- 
ganizations are active here. Because 
of the prominence of the Ford name, 
strike efforts seem to be directed 
at Ford company operations. No one 
has ever dictated to Mr. Ford on 
labor. 


OME daily newspapers have been 
Ss codeuiatieer on a grand gesture by 
Mr. Ford to counteract any adverse 
reaction to his attitude on NRA-—a 
gesture in the nature of a new low- 
price car, to sell at about $400, yield 
25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gas, 
and to be sold at cost for a year or 
more, 

Always with the reservation that 
a new policy may be the decision of 
Mr. Ford at any minute, there are 
no indications at Fordson of any 
such gesture. The specifications fit 
the type of car whose design has long 
since been completed and for which 
some parts have been accumulated 
and some material placed but never 
released, 

It has been repeatedly stated in 
this column that when Mr. Ford is 
convinced that the depression is over 
he will offer an extremely low-price 
ear especially for the agricultural 
and small town buyer—the field in 
which he made his reputation and 
money. At the moment, it appears 
that he will revise his present V-8 
between now and January showtime, 
among other thinzgs going to the new 
coil springs both front and rear. But 
a surprise move is always possible. 

Those who have speculated that 
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Mr. Ford would do something for the 
country by offering a car at cost have 
been indefinite, indelicate—and prob- 
ably inaccurate. The last thing any 
Ford buyer would want is a Ford at 
cost—providing all overhead is fig- 
ured in. 

In 1932 the Ford company regist- 
ered 258,929 passenger cars. It prob- 
ably is a generous estimate to place 
total production in the year, includ- 
ing trucks, at 325,000 units. The de- 
ficit of the Ford company in 1932 
was reported as $79,247,699. In 
other words, the cost of every Ford 
car over and above its sale price was 
$243.83! 


Mr. Ford has leased convention 
hall, the largest display space in De- 
troit, for an industrial show late in 
October. All suppliers will be invited 
to participate, with generous repre- 
sentation by the iron and steel in- 
dustry. An announcement of this will 
be made in about a week. In Cleve- 
land recently a somewhat similar ex- 
position was stazed by dealers. 


UTOMOTIVE buyers, harrassed 

by the new steel code regula- 
tions, have been partly, but not en- 
tirely, mollified by restoration of cer- 
tain differentials. 

On hot-rolled bars and_ small 
shapes the delivered price in the De- 
troit switching area is the Pitts- 
burgh base plus 15 cents. On sheets, 
strip and cold-finished bars the dif- 
ferential is 20 cents. Outside of De- 
troit and within the 29-cent freight 
rate area of Michigan, the differen- 
tials are $1 per ton higher than in 
Detroit. 

With bars still 1.60c, Pittsburgh, 
up to last Friday night, the delivered 
price at which most fourth quarter 
material will move is 1.75c. Consid- 
ering that the carload rate from 
Pittsburgh to Detroit, with the sur- 
charge removed, is 26% cents, the 
net price to the mill is 1.48 %e. 

New business taken after last Fri- 
day is to be based on 1.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, for bars and 1.70c for plates 
and shapes, plus the differentials. 
Strip is 1.75¢ for hot and 2.40c for 
cold-rolled, and cold-finished 1.82 %c 
to 1.95¢, according to quantity. 

With the surcharge removed, the 
new freight rates to Detroit are 26 %e 
from Pittsburgh, 20c from Cleveland. 
23%ec from Buffalo and 25c from 
Chicago. 

Prior to the expiration of old con- 
tracts, specifying for heavy finished 
steel was of tremendous proportions, 
and it will probably be impossible 
for mills to ship prior to the Oct. 15 
deadline. Buyers, however, will get 
the steel. 

One automotive user alone has re- 
leased sufficient for 600 carloads. 
More than one automobile manufac- 
turer is financing his leading parts- 
makers to stock. By Oct. 15, more 


steel will be under cover in Detroit 
than in any time in history. 


The result is that September re- 
leases and shipments were extremely 
heavy, October shipments will be 
large but fresh buying light, Novem- 
ber will see some releases against re- 
quirements for new models but with 
many needs met from stock. 


HRYSLER is using stainless steel 

for moldings and a modernistie 
treatment of the outer walls of its 
new $350,000 administration build- 
ing and showroom at the DeSoto and 
Chrysler divisions. . . . Essex terra- 
planes which come equipped with 
radio are also equiped with a new- 
style generator, which charges at 22 
to 23 amperes, compared with a 
normal 16 to 18 amperes, but has a 
special forced ventilating system and 
a device which reduces the charging 
rate 60 per cent when the battery is 
full. . . . Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co., Clintonville, Wis., has developed 
a high-speed rail bus which differs 
from most designs in that each axle 
is driven by a separate motor through 
a separate three speed transmission. 
Controls to the individual drives are 
synchronized. Wheels are of the rub- 
ber insert type... . Pontiac is not 
an all-strip steel car, as recently re- 
ported; wide sheets from jobbing 
mills are used for some body parts. 


Steel's Uses in Brewing 
Displayed at Convention 


Exposition of brewing equipment 
manufactuers, held for the first time 
since before prohibition at Chicazo 
last week, attracted 237 exhibitors. 
The widespread use of steel in the 
brewing industry was evidenced in 
the many types of machinery on dis- 
play, including bottle and _ barrel 
washing equipment, bottling, pasteu- 
rizing and labeling units as well as 
miscellaneous machinery. 

Steel barrel manufacturers exhib- 
iting their products included Bossert 
Corp., Buhl Stamping Co., Ingersoll 
Steel & Dise Co., Murray Corp., Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., A. O. Smith 
Corp., Solar-Sturges Mfz. Co., Ther- 
mo Barrel Corp. and Truscon Steel 
Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. and subsid- 
iary companies of the United States 
Steel Corp. displayed samples of 
stainless steel for brewery use. Lam- 
son Co. demonstrated a new type of 
tubular conveying equipment. 

Samples of brewery tanks were 
shown by the Pfaudler Co., Chicazo 
Steel Tank Co. and Alloy Products 
Co. Among other exhibitors were 
the Cutler-Hammer Inc., Blaw Knox 
Co., Freyn Engineering Co., Louis 
Allis Co.. Bristol Co. and Stevens 
Metal Products Co. 
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Flame Cutting and Machining 
Gaining Wide Acceptance 


eations of flame cutting and 

flame machining in the steel in- 
dustry was one of the recent import- 
ant developments reported to the In- 
ternational Acetylene association, hol- 
ding its thirty-fourth annual convent- 
ion in Chicago last week. The annual 
review of the oxyacetylene committee, 
headed by J. J. Crowe, Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, commented on 
this development as follows: 

“Shape cut steel parts are coming 
more and more into use in the fabri- 
cation of machine bases and other 
machine parts; the importance of this 
spread in the use of oxyacetylene cut- 
ting is illustrated by the fact that 
codes for cutting and welding in the 
manufacture of machinery are being 
formulated by some of the regulatory 
bodies at the present time. Many 
shops have been set up to produce 
shape-cut parts which can be made to 
order for outside purchasers. De- 
seaming of billets and slabs has been 
established as standard practice in 
many important steel mills. The in- 
creased activity in the steel industry 
should under normal conditions fur- 
ther the acceptance of these newly 
developed oxyacetylene cutting pro- 
cesses,” 


[ications ot use of various appli- 


Restoring Brewery Equipment 


Rehabilitation of equipment in var- 
ious industries by means of oxyacety- 
ene welding and cutting also was 
mentioned. The brewing industry 
has made extensive use of this agency 
in restoring old equipment, this sub- 
ject being discussed more in detail in 
a paper by F. W. Rabe, assistant chief 
engineer, Anheuser--Busch Ine., St. 
Louis. 


The report of the oxyacetyene com- 
mittee took the form of a booklet of 
106 pages and was made up principal- 
ly of two sections, one on oxyacety- 
lene welding applications; the second 
on oxyacetylene cutting applications. 
The section on welding codes has been 
continued and the section on specifi- 
cations for ferrous and nonferrous 
materials has been enlarged to include 
specifications of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

Last year the committee included in 
its report new sections on weld tests, 
welding codes, metal material speci- 
fications and a table of oxyacetylene 
welding applications. Because of the 
wide interest aroused in this table, 
it was decided this year to enlarge and 
explain it more fully as well as to pre- 
pare a similar chart for cutting. 

In his address at the opening ses- 
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sion, Retiring President E. J. Hayden, 
Linde Air Products Co., Chicago, em- 
phasized the importance of technical 
developments of the past 15 years, par- 
ticularly in quality of gas, in equip- 
ment and apparatus, and in filler mat- 
erials. He also outlined efforts of the 
association in aiding the recent for- 
mation of the National Oxygen and 
Acetylene association for the purpose 
of adopting a code of fair competition 
for the oxyacetylene industry. 
Bennett Chapple, vice president, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., spoke of the changing trends 
accompanying effects on industry. Dis- 
cussing ‘‘A Century of Progress in 
Acetylene,’’ John M. Morehead, New 
York, gave a comprehensive review of 
the various events leading up to the 
present widespread use of this prod- 
uct in welding and cutting work. 


Present Industrial Drama 


“The Prosperity Process,’ an in- 
dustrial drama in four acts which 
first was presented at the associa- 
tions convention in Philadelphia last 
year, was given again at the Chicago 
meeting, attracting a large audience 
at two performances. The cast, taken 
from members of the association, de-- 
picted the success of a company in 
utilizing the oxyacetylene process to 
accept and fill a large order profit- 
ably. 

The evening of the first perform- 
ance also was the occasion for the pre- 
sentation of the Morehead medal, an 
annual award established in 1922 by 
John M. Morehead in honor of his 
father, the late James Turner More- 
head, who in 1892 sponsored the exper- 
iments which led to the discovery of 
the electric furnace method of pro- 
ducing calcium carbide. The 1933 re- 
cipient of the medal was the Rev. 
Julius A. Nieuwland, professor of or- 
ganic chemistry, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., in recogni- 
tion of his contributions to the prac- 
tical use of acetylene in synthetic or- 
ganic chemistry as well as of his ex- 
haustive research and studies as de- 
scribed in an early treatise, entitled 
“Some Reactions of Acetylene.” 

Various uses for oxyacetylene weld- 
ing and cutting by railroads were des- 
cribed in several technical papers. 
Reconditioning of rail ends was dis- 
cussed by J. C. Hartley, assistant en- 
gineer, Pennsylvania railroad, Altoona, 
Pa. A large saving in costs by build- 
ing up of rail ends through welding as 
compared with the cropping process 
was reported iand.the method employ- 
ed was described. “Heat Treatment 


by the Oxyacetylene Process” was pre- 
sented by J. H. Critchett, vice presi- 
dent, Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
while practice in scrapping of locomo- 
tives and cars was discussed by A. L. 
Prentice, manager, scrap and reclama- 
tion department, New York Central 
Railroad, Cleveland. 

Welded construction is coming into 
greater prominence in building of 
steel plant equipment, it was pointed 
out by H. G. Marsh, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Its use also is being ap- 
plied to many varieties of machines in 
in the industry and not to any 
one unit alone. Examples of welded 
rolled steel equipment which has re- 
placed former types were described, in- 
cluding open-hearth ladles, gear cases, 
mill housings, blast furnace tuyere 
jackets, charging machines, cinder 
cars, gate valves, pinion housings, 
shears and reversing rolling mill mo- 
tors. 

Acetylene and Oxygen in education 
and research were discussed at one 
session by several papers. G. O. Car- 
ter, consulting engineer, Linde Air 
Products Co., New York, stressed the 
importance of the technician’s and 
welder’s ingenuity in the use of the 
welding and cutting torch. 


Award Bethlehem 
Tunnel Castings 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CO. has 
4 been awarded 51,800 tons of cast 
iron segments and special castings 
for the Midtown Hudson river tunnel, 
Manhattah-Weehawken, N. J., to be 
built by the Port of New York au- 
thority. The contract requires 48,500 
tons of cast iron segments and 3300 
tons of cast steel segments. Bidders 
follow: 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., $2,358,150; 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
$2,591,900; Bartlett, Hayward & 
Co., $2,594,405; Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co., $2,636,750. The 
figures were within the engineers’ 
private estimates. 

The contract requires that at least 
200 rings of lining be complete and 
ready for shipment on March 1, 1934, 
and thereafter at a uniform rate of 
not less than 200 rings a month. and 
that all segments and special castings 
shall be completed by Jan. 1, 1935. 
Delivery of all of the castings may 
extend over a period of 27 months. 

The lining will be built of rings 
generally 30 inches wide with each 
ring made up of 14 segments and a 
key segment, all properly bolted to- 
gether in place. Approximately 25.,- 
000 tons of pig iron, and the remain- 
der cast iron scrap, will be required 
to meet the 51,800-ton contract. 
About 2000 tong of bolts and nuts 
will be needed. 
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Strikes Offset Specifying, 


Lowering Steel Rate to 38% 


for declines in 


AD it not been 
the Pittsburgh and Wheeling 
districts, occasioned by strikes, 


the national steel average would 
have held unchanged last week at 
40 per cent, instead of dropping 2 


points to 38. 

This week’s rate is again compli- 
cated by the unsettled labor situa- 
tion; otherwise, heavy specifications 
against expiring contracts would 
prompt an increase. 

Last week the Youngstown rate 
was up 6 points to 54 per cent, and 
Chicago up 4 points to 48 per cent. 
Cleveland was stationary at 54 per 
cent, and Buffalo at 48. Declines 
from 9% to 16 points were registered 
in the Wheeling, New Enzland, Bir- 
mingham and Detroit districts. 

Details for the districts follow: 

Pittsburgh 

Steel ingot production leveled off 
last week at 30 per cent in the Pitts- 
burgh district. It is likely that ow- 


ing to a bulge of steel orders being 


driven in by higher prices effective 
with Oct. 2, steel operations will 
show expansion soon, although the 


rate for this week is not calculated 
to be much above 30 or 31 per cent. 
Seventeen out of 53. steelworks 


blast furnaces are on, 9 of 32 being 


operated by Carnegie Steel Co., 4 out 
of 11 by Jones & Lauzhlin Steel 
Corp., and one each out of two by 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co. National Tube 
Co. runs one of four at Monongahela, 
Pa., and American Steel & Wire Co. 
one of two at Donora, Pa. 


Chicago 


While the trend in steelmaking 
schedules varied at individual plants 
last week, the average for the district 
increased 4 points to 48 per cent, 
matching the gain of the previous 
week. Blast furnace operations also 
have been increased through the ad- 
dition of several stacks previously 
banked, ten of the district’s 36 steel- 
works furnaces now being in blast. 
Considerable uncertainty attends the 
outlook for future schedules. 


Cleveland 


Steelworks operations in the Cleve- 
land-Lorain district averaged 54 per 
cent in the week ended Sept. 30, al- 
though there was some change in the 
lineup of active open hearths. Otis 
Steel Co. lighted another unit, now 
operating all of its eight, mainly to 
provide for capacity operations in its 
sheet mills. The National Tube Co., 
Lorain, took off one unit, operating 


Operating Rate of the Steel Industry, by Weeks 


All figures except monthly open-hearth and 


bessemer totals of American 


Iron and Steel institute are percentages, based on reports from Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown, eastern Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Wheeling, New 


England, St. Louis, Lorain, Detroit districts. 


Weeks end Saturday. Sreeg.’s week- 


ly estimates take into account only actual available capacity, which is less than Insti- 


tute’s total. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 

1932 Week Week Week Week 
ee 22 25 26 27 
Ps sks s sO 27 25 25 
March 25 23:5 24.5 23 
Ce 23 22 22 23 
May 24 24 23.5 23 
June 21 17 17 17 
BGlY. 0. <.. 14.5 12 1s.5 16.5 
Aug 14.5 14.5 15.5 14.5 
ee is. > 15.5 15 7 
ae 18 19 19.5 19.5 
ee 21 21 19 17.5 
Dec.. 16 15 14 12 
1933 
eae "COR 18 19 
Feb... 19 19 19 17 
March.... 15 13,5 15 14 
April..... 7S 20.5 25 29 
May 33 36 40 43 
fore 47 48 49 51 
eee 55 57 57 55 
August 54 54 51 48 
ee 42 41 40 38 


Institute’s 
Monthly Institute’s 

Sth STEEL’s’ Total Monthly 

Week Average tons Average 
28.5 25.7 1,484,991 26.41 
tia 26.4 1,481,253 27.40 
Lee 24.5 1,433,337 24.55 
24 22.8 1,259,629 22.40 
24.1 1,125,243 20.01 
eer 18.0 912,757 16.23 
16.5 15.0 806,722 14.92 
14.7 846,730 14.50 
aa is. 3 991,858 17.64 
19.5 19.1 1,087,058 19.33 
19.6 1,032,221 18.36 
13 14.0 861,034 15.31 
17.4 1,030,075 18.23 
pie 18.5 1,086,867 20. 83 
15.5 14.6 909,886 15.50 
23.0 1,362,856 25.08 
eS 38.0 2,001,991 34.11 
54 49.8 2,597,517 45.96 
ape 55.8 3,203,810 58.95 
45 50.6 2,900,611 49.42 
WO EN cea coe sesbe 





seven. Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
continued with six. 


Detroit 


Great Lakes division of the Nation- 
al Steel Corp. has dropped one of 
its six active open-hearth furnaces, 
lowering the rate for the Detroit area 
from 55 per cent to 45%. The two 
new Great Lakes open hearths are 


rapidly nearing completion. Ford 
Motor Co. threatens to light some 
of its open hearths if steel prices 
go higher. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


Steel production on the central 
eastern seaboard averaged 31 to 32 
per cent in the week ended Sept. 30, 
a decline of 4 points. Recent fourth 
quarter contracting is not yet re- 
flected. 


Wheeling 


Steelmaking schedules dropped off 
16 points last week to an average of 


56 per cent in this district. From 
Sept. 27 until the end of the week, 
when a strike at the Weirton Steel 


Co. plant suspended open-hearth op- 
erations there, only 14 of 37 open 
hearths were operating in the dis- 
trict, or at 38 per cent. The early 
part of the week, or up until Sept. 
27, steel inzot schedules had been 
at 72 per cent, average for the week 
therefore having been 56 per cent. 


Buffalo 


Steelworks operations in this dis- 
trict will be at the rate of 50 per 
cent this week, after having reached 


that point late last week, when the 
average for the week was 48 per 
cent. 


New England 


Steelmaking operations, which av- 
eraged 86 per cent in the week end- 
ed Sept. 23, dipped as low as 70 per 
cent last week but rebounded suffi- 
ciently to give last week an average 
of 75 per cent. 


Birmingham 


Steel ingot operations declined 16 


points to 34 per cent in the Bir- 
mingham-Gadsden district, the cut 
being mainly at Fairfield. Operation 


of the steel mill at Ensley for a few 
days by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. does not require any 
great amount of ingots and these will 
be furnished from Fairfield. Fourth 
quarter operations indicate improve- 
ment, as rail orders are being booked. 


Youngstown 

Steelmaking operations averaged 
54 per cent, last week a gain of 6 
points. The prospect for this week 
was a 54-55 per cent schedule. Mill 
managers see no sharp change for 
at least two weeks. The Republic 
Steel Corp. leads in the valley with 
17 out of 23 open hearths melting. 
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WASHINGTON 
RA having failed to supply the 
desired quick impulse to re- 
covery, the President has been 
compelled to re-form his line of bat- 
tle against the depression. What will 
be the effect on business for the re- 
mainder of the year? 

Notwithstanding numerous reports, 
there is no convincing evidence of 
another big offensive on the original 
scale of NRA. Washington, inelud- 
ing the President, appears persuaded 
that mass psychology, boycotts and 
the thumbscrew are ineffective in 
peacetime against a disjointed eco- 
nomic situation. For the present, at 
least, the new strategy is a series of 
forays to pinch off the annoying sa- 
lients of the depression. 

Reopening of banks and release 
of frozen deposits; reorganization of 
the treasury to make it more respon- 
sive to new banking conditions; re- 
sumption of trade with Russia; a new 
deal in PWA to get action before cold 
weather sets in; stabilization of the 
dollar; raising commodity prices; ex- 
tension of credit through normal 
banking channels and the issuance of 
currency against government bonds 
purchased in the open market—these 
are the tactics. 

Aimed at correcting conditions cre- 
ated by the depression, these meas- 
ures nevertheless are more normal 
and assuring than the Johnson cam- 
paizn. Already there is some return 
of the confidence and vigor inspired 
by the President in the early spring 
and summer—and there would be 
more if labor were better in hand. 
This quarter, at least, the irritations 
of NRA will not be repeated. 

Labor day, a traditional fuse light- 
ing a fall upturn in business, is now 
a month past and the trend in many 
manufacturing industries, including 
iron and steel, automobile and rub- 
ber, has been down rather than up. 
Even in lush years, early December 
begins pointing toward the holiday 
and inventory period. Thus, any pro- 
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Politics’ Effect on Business 


Strikes hiiey React on Labor 


” ° 


It’s Purse vs. Pride in South 


nounced improvement in _ business 
must be packed into two months 
October and November. 

Specific reports on iron and steel 
indicate a fairly good October, due 
largely to the rolling of specifica- 
tions for material placed before the 
fourth quarter price advance; a me- 
diocre November due to a seasonal 
letdown in automobiles and the ac- 
cumulation of consumers’ inventories 
in October; a December that is ob- 
secure but likely to be indifferent un- 
less a further rise in prices is a spur. 

The trend in commodity 
Washinzton believes, is definitely up- 
ward and practically every commod- 
ity is a “‘buy’’ at current prices. The 
heavier lines may be an exception to 
this generalization because Washing- 
ton still believes that these commodi- 
ties, including iron and steel, were 
not liquidated to the extent that the 
agricultural and _ so-called finishing 
President’s 


prices, 


industries were. The 
pressure on the price of steel rails 
is indicative of this attitude. 

Over the quarter, labor will in- 


creasingly get out of control and 
strikes and their accompanying in- 
terruptions of business will become 
more numerous. Probably no busi- 
ness legislation in the history of the 
nation has fomented so much class 
trouble as the recovery act, and the 
failure of NRA, which is really the 
direct result of labor’s militancy, will 
be used as ammunition to foment ‘dis- 
turbances. The labor situation is bad, 
and growing worse. 

The appointment of Minister Mac- 
Murray to Latvia, the Lindberghs’ 
flight to and in Russia, the pressure 
of zroups which have the ear of the 


WINDOWS 


WASHINGTON 










administration, all point to early 
trade with the Soviets. Diplomatic 
recognition is not essential, but would 
help. Credit is the touchstone; every 
day promoters knock on the door of 
RFC with some plan which lacks only 
one factor—RFC credit. 
Transportation costs will be no 
higher and may be About 
Nov. 1. the present 3.6-cent passenger 


lower. 
fare will go to about 2 cents for the 
round trip, and the 50 per cent sur- 
charge on Pullman fares will be re- 
moved. The freight 
pired Sept. 30. 

There are some in Washington 
who believe an adjusiment downward 
in freight both 
to meet the competition of the high 
ways and to place transportation in 
line with other commodities. The rail 
roads and the ICC hope that the ad 
justment will through a lift 
in other prices to the level of trans- 
portation. 

Any forecast as to the volume of 
business for the fourth 
hazard of 


surcharge ex- 


rates is necessary 


come 


quarter is 
subject to the inflation. 
Some form of it is certain and the 
sequel will be some measure of flizht 
from currency to commodities. A 
surprising volume of 
including tin, is believed to have been 
purchased by individuals as a means 
of hoarding. A warehouse certificate 
for a commodity may be more stable 
than government bonds. Some con- 
sumers of iron and steel regard their 
inventories as insurance against in- 
flation. Thus, over night a stagnant 
production situation late in the quar- 
ter might be galvanized into heavy 
for inventories. 


commodities, 


production 


OLITICALLY, there will be ac- 
P tion aplenty over this quarter. 
Every move of the administration to 
energize business must be tempered by 
the realization that a radical con- 
gress convenes in three and one half 
months. 

When NRA is referred to as a fail- 
ure it is in the light of not having 
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met the specification of re-employing 
7,000,000 persons by early fall and 
lifting the country speedily out of 
depression. The industrial codes will 
remain, a mixture of evil as regards 
the labor situation and of good as to 
permitting industries to rationalize 
their competitive methods and re- 
gain a remunerative basis. 

The strategy of politics will not 
permit an open retreat on this high- 
ly-touted program, and in a broad 
sense it may be said that NRA was 
devised to save the nation and now 
inflation will be adopted to save 
NRA. 

It begins to look as though the 
depression were insoluble in any 
synthetic fluid and that only time and 
the return to sound economics will 
dissolve it. It is surprising how of- 
ten now the observation is made in 
Washinzton that perhaps after all 
Mr. Hoover accomplished all that 
was possible and that the new Pres- 
ident has no more a magic wand 
than his predecessor, except for the 
gift of instilling confidence. 

Any discussion of inflation needs 
to Le prefaced by an understanding 
of the situation in congress. It were 
as though congress, at the special ses- 
sion, brandished an axe dangerously 
and the President persuaded con- 
gress to turn the axe over to him on 
the promise that it would be used if 
necessary. 

If business is not conclusively bet- 
ter by the time congress convenes 
in January it will assume that the 
President has not used the axe as 
agreed and will insist on its return. 
Business will be vitally interested in 
where the chips fly. 

The key point of the President’s 
legislative relations with conzZress 
thus far is that he always has “a 
plan.’’ In a political manner he has 
kept congress on the defensive by 
submitting ‘‘a plan’’ and promptly 
going before the country by radio to 
rally it to his support. 

Unquestionably, the President’s 
message to congress in January will 
be another assumption of the offen- 
sive. One phase of this plan will 
refer to the banking situation. It is 
conceded that the administration did 
a remarkable emergency job with the 
banks, but has done little of a per- 
manent nature since. 

Labor is inseparable from politics. 
There is the possibility of a public 
reaction azainst labor striking so 
shortly after it has been re-employed, 
and at advanced wage rates. This 
may cause the President to walk the 
tightrope betwen the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and what might be 
termed ‘“‘the public’. 

The American Federation, inci- 
dentally, will shortly become better 
intrenched in the department of la- 
bor when Edward F. McGrady, its 
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premier lobbyist, becomes assistant 
secretary to Miss Perkins. 

At present, Mr. McGrady is labor 
advisor to General Johnson, and no 
one knows better than he the pro- 
visions of the recovery act, for the 
collective bargaining provision was 
the high spot of his legislative ca- 
reer. 

When the bill was in conference, 
Mr. McGrady sat at the entrance to 
the conference room. Senators and 
representatives struggling to recon- 
cile the house and senate versions 
knew he was there; so did every 
congressman who entered the room to 
consult with the committee. Indus- 
try had no comparable watchdog, and 
lost. 


NE reason why the railroads have 
O been reluctant to solicit federai 
loans for purchasing track material 
and rolling stock is that they have 
learned how hard the role of the 
debtor is—especially when the gov- 
ernment is the creditor. 

The string to every recent RFC 
loan is that the borrower heeds ev- 
ery suggestion for economy, includ- 
ing reductions of salaries. The re- 
cent Denver & Rio Grande loans of 
$950,000 was contingent on the sal- 
ary of its president being lowered 
from $50,000 to $36,000. 

Up to ten days ago only the Penn- 
syivania railroad stood out against 
the edict of Railroad Co-ordinator 
EFestman that $60,000 be the top for 
executives. Then W. W. Atterbury, 
through his board of directors, ac- 
ceded and pared his annual rate 
from $109,000 to $60,000. 

Specific pressure was brouzht to 
bear on the Missouri Pacific railroad 
recently, and its president is now 
living on $40,000 a year instead of 
$85,000. 

At one time the federal trade com- 
mission was considering making an 
investigation of salaries of executives 
of companies listed on the New York 
stock exchange, which would have 
included many iron and steel pro- 
ducers. 

It is a bad ‘“‘break”’ for steel that 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes is the 
government official who probably will 
open bids on rails to be financed by 
the public works administration. In 
handling bids for cement for Boulder 
(nee Hoover) dam, Secretary Ickes 
bore down heavily on the industry. 
If the rail bids do not undercut the 
present market of $40 considerably, 
there is a chance that the matter of 
costs—including salaries—-will be 
probed. 


OUTHERN feelings have been 
S abraded a remarkable number 
of times in Washington recently, con- 
sidering that the government is in 
“friendly’’ hands. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins was 
first to give offense when, to illus- 


trate potential markets which tould 
be cultivated to expedite recovery, 
she referred to shoes for southern 
children. The inference of a high per- 
centage of barefootage was resented. 

Then, shortly, Miss Péfkins tore 
off the scab when she avérred that 
it was of small benefit politically to 
dole out jobs to the South, since it 
was safely Democratic anyway. 

It was bad enough for General 
Johnson to gloat over the abolition 
of child labor in the cotton industry 
as a major achievement of NRA, but 
for the President himself to reiterate 
it was to be wounded by a friend. 

Nor is it forgotten that the cotton 
goods industry was singled out by 
the President, in his first radio ad- 
dress on NRA, as an example of vi- 
cious competition. 

In every discussion of industrial 
codes under NRA, the South has been 
set apart as a region of low product- 
ivity and living costs, and hence en- 
titled to a differential on wages. 
Typical of this, the minimum rates 
in the South are 25 and 27 cents, 
while most of the northern rates are 
40 cents. 

The South itself has contended for 
this differential, arguing that, for one 
thing, the climatic conditions which 
diminish personal efficiency also re- 
duce the requirement for food and 
shelter. At the same time, accept- 
ing a lower rung on the industrial 
ladder does not go down well in the 
South. 

A curious by-product of the new 
wage scales in the South is the effect 
on negroes. In some cases, the new 
rates are at such a level that several 
days constitute a week’s work, and 
labor is more irregular. In other 
cases, employers can obtain white 
labor and at the same price prefer it 
to negro, aggravating unemployment 
in that class. 


F HE wanted to, James J. Davis, 
former secretary of labor and now 
a senator from Pennsylvania, could 
have a place with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers and help organize the steel 
industry. ... The cast iron pressure 
pipe code has been set for hearing in 
Washington, Oct. 9. . . . Iron and steel 
scrap dealers are urging an imme- 
diate hearing on their code, as scrap 
prices are going down and labor costs 
have been doubled in some districts. 
The national labor board, headed 
by Senator Wagner, is now willing 
that controversies be settled by local 
boards, but these boards must be sub- 
sidiaries of the national board and 
not local compliance committees of 
NRA. ... The controversy between 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
over the “closed” shop becomes aca- 
demic in view of what is happening 
in the field. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


John W. O'Leary, President, Machinery and Allied Products Institute 


S an engineer, manufacturer, bank- 
er, foreign trade diplomat, he has 
had a wealth of business experience. 


SSOCIATED with many groups 


active in war-time work; later, 
president, United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


E now directs a federation of trade 
bodies, with particular reference 
co-operation under NRA. 


ecutive of national and international experience, 

John W. O’Leary, who recently was named president 
of the newly-formed Machinery and Allied Products in- 
stitute, has had a diversified background during the more 
than 30 years of his business career. 

In his new capacity he directs an organization which 
constitutes a federation of trade associations represent- 
ing thousands of interests identified with the machinery 
and allied industries of the country, with particular ref- 
erence to their activities under the industrial recovery 
program. 

Mr. O’Leary maintains his headquarters in Chicago, 
his native city and the base of the greater portion of 
his business and industrial life. Born there in 1875, 
he attended the local public schools and Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Graduating from Cornell university in 1899 with the 
degree of mechanical engineer, he joined his father, 
Arthur J. O’Leary, in what now is Arthur J. O’Leary & 
Son Co., Chicago. The company, established in 1874, 
manufactures various iron and steel products, including 
bolts, rivets, building rods, forgings, ete. Made secre- 
tary and treasurer in 1904, Mr. O’Leary became vice 
president and treasurer following his father’s death in 
1923, continuing in those capacities since that time. 

For a number of years he was active in banking af- 
fairs, serving as senior vice president and director of 
the Chicago Trust Co. 1919 to 1929. Shortly after being 
named president in 1929 he became president also of 
the old National Bank of the Republic, with which the 


F eetive manufacturer of steel products, and ex- 





Chicago Trust Co. was combined. On the subsequent 
formation of the Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., 
Mr. O’Leary was elected to the office of vice chairman 
of the board. 

During the war he acted as chairman of the war coun- 
cil, Chicago association of commerce; member of the fuel 
administration board, state of Illinois; chairman of the 
metal trades group of the advisory committee, United 
States war labor policy board; and served with several 
other state and national war bodies. President of the 
Chicago association of commerce from 1916 to 1918, and 
of the chamber of commerce of the United States from 
1925 to 1927, Mr. O’Leary was delegate from this coun- 
try to the International chamber of commerce meeting 
in Brussels in 1925. He also represented this country 
abroad in 1927 as a delegate to the international eco- 
nomic conference at Geneva. 

Mr. O’Leary’s other industrial interests are evidenced 
by directorships held in the Chicago Great Western rail- 
road. Advance-Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind.; Belden Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; Chicago Railways Co., Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. and others. His experience with trade asso- 
ciation work has been zained from active identification 
with such bodies, Mr. O’Leary being a former president 
of the National Metal Trades association. 

His club affiliations have been numerous in Chicago 
and elsewhere, including the Chicago Athletic, Commer- 
cial Economic, Union League, Chicago, Industrial, South 
Shore Country, Knollwood, Onwentsia, and Midday clubs 
of Chicago, Lotos club of New York, and Metropolitan 
club at Washington. 








R. WILLOCK has been appointed ing been previously connected with metallurgist for Buick Motor Co., 

Pittsburgh district sales manager the Mesta Machine Co., United Engi- Flint, Mich., has been appointed metal- 
for the Treadwell Engineering Co., neering & Foundry Co., Mackintosh- lurgical sales engineer for the Pitts- 
Easton, Pa., with offices in the Farm- Hemphill Co., and Wellman Engineer- burgh Crucible Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
ers Bank building. Mr. Willock has ing Co. He was graduated from Lehigh uni- 
had considerable experience in the aio - 8 versity in 1910, following which he 
rolling mill equipment industry, hav- Robert B. Schenck, formerly chief was employed four years in the Du- 
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quesne steelworks of Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. In 1915 he went with 
Buick as chief metallurgist and was 
employed in that capacity there until 
1931. 
ie ee oe 

P. J. Flaherty, president, Johnson 
Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa., has been 
elected president of the Cast Bronze 
Bushing institute. 


ere > ae 


Howard B. Book has been made 
manager of the Oklahoma City, Okla., 
branch office of Reed Roller Bit Co., 
Houston, Tex., manufacturers of oil 
field drilling tools. 

> ae - ee e 

Charles F. Norton, former vice 
president and general manager of 
the Howell Electric Motors Co., has 
become associated with the Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, in an executive 
sales capacity. 

a) 0 0 

A Campbell White has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager for 
Texas by the Eastern Rolling Mill Co., 
Baltimore, and will be located at Hous 
ton. Mr. White has sold sheets in the 
Texas territory for several years. 

O 0 0 

Frank M. Davis, president, Davis & 
Thompson Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of special automotive machine 
tools, has returned from Europe, 
where he spent four months in recrea- 
tion and observation of business. 

ao &.6 

Kk, C. Reed has been appointed sales 
representative for New England, with 
headquarters in Springfield, Mass., by 
the Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Balti- 
more. Mr. Reed has been selling 
sheets in that territory for several 
years. 

) 0 

Franklin G. Smith, president, Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected director of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. This association has prepared 
and filed a code under NRA covering 
the manufacture and sale of foundry 
machinery and equipment. 


0 


Go 

Frederick D. Rogers, 80 Federal 
street, Boston, will handle sales for 
the Coppus Engineering Corp., Worces- 
ter, Mass., in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and that part of Massa- 
chusetts east of Worcester county. 
This territory was formerly covered 
from the home office. A marked pick 
up in New England business occas- 
ioned this change of representation. 

ao oO. 

James T. Castle, 424 First avenue, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed dis- 
trict representative for western Penn- 
sylvania, northern West Virginia, and 
the border counties of Ohio by Roots- 
Connersville-Wilbraham, Connersville, 
Ind., manufacturers of blowers, pumps 


and meters. Both Mr. Castle and D. 
J. McConnell, who is associated with 
him, have had Many years’ experience 
in selling machinery of this type in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

a. 


W. Worley Kerlin, metallurgist, 
technical department, Gray Iron in- 
stiute, Cleveland, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of metallurgist, Su- 
perior Foundry Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Kerlin received his technical training 
at the University of Michigan. He 
was employed as research chemist in 
the metallurgical laboratory of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, and 
later as metallurgist at the company’s 
foundry. For five years previous to 
1931 he devoted his time to core and 
molding sand problems, first with the 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp., Sharps- 
ville, Pa., and then with the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co., Buffalo, and the 
Enterprise Sand Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Conneaut, O. He became associated 
with the Gray Iron institute in 1931. 

at Wie © ee 

A. R. Sleath, 502 Haverford ave- 
nue, Narberth, Pa., has been appoint- 
ed representative in the Philadelphia 
district for the Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 
& Tool Corp., Detroit, including its 
Continental Tool Works and_ its 
Krueger-Wayne Tool Co. divisions. 
Mr. Sleath has been active in the 
machine tool industry for many 
years. 

D. V. Chancellor, with headquar- 
ters at 1010 Bellemeade avenue, 
Evansville, Ind., has been appointed 
manufacturer’s representative for the 
same companies in southern Indiana 
and surrounding territory. 


wD 

Hugh Morrow, president, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is a member of the com- 


pliance committee of NRA for the 
Birminghan district. 


Sheet Production Advanced 
in August; Sales Reduced 


Sheet steel production in August 
averaged 6577 net tons daily, com- 
pared with 6069 tons in July, accord- 
ing to the National Association of 
Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
Pittsburgh. Sales declined from 5619 
tons daily in July to 5123 tons in Au- 
gust. Shipments for August averazed 
5628 tons, up nine tons from the 
preceding month. 

Tota! production last month was 
203,893 tons; sales, 158,830 tons; 
and shipments, 174,480 tons. Un- 
filled tonnage Sept. 1 amounted to 
212,879 tons, against 228,696 tons 
Aug. 1. Total sheet capacity in the 
United States for August was ap- 
proximately 550,000 tons, and the 
capacity on which the association’s 
figures are based was 325,000 tons. 


Died: ] 


EIGH H. ELLIOTT, 73, at his home 
c in Gates Mills, O., Sept. 26. After 
many years’ association with the Co- 
lumbus & Hocking Valley Coal & Iron 
Co., Columbus, O., he was employed 
in 1893 by Condit, Fuller & Co., Cleve- 
land which became the Bourne-Fuller 
Co. in 1896. Mr. Elliott was secretary, 
treasurer and vice president of the 
company until its absorption by the 
Republic Steel Corp. in 1930. He re- 
mained with the Republic organiza- 
tion about a year. 

© ie © ee 

David Frank, 72, founder of the 
Greenpoint Metallic Bed Co., in Man- 
hattan (New York) Sept. 25. 

ee ee 2 | 

Henry Lengfelder, president, Orbon 
Stove Co., Belleville, Ill., in that city, 
Sept. 25. The company is one of the 
largest in the Belleville district. 

‘ce © 

Miles B. Lambert, 60, retired trans- 
portation sales manager of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in New York, Sept. 25. 

2 Ge 

Joseph N. Shenstone, former presi- 
dent, Massey-Harris Co., Toronto, 
Ont., manufacturer of farm imple- 
ments, at Toronto, Sept. 18. He was 
‘pe 

i ee © ae 

David G. P. Justice, until his re- 
tirement in 1924 manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Valve Foundry & Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh, at Crafton, Pa., 
Sept. 25. 

eo @O @ 


Clement Remington Hoopes, 84, at 
his home near Philadelphia, Sept. 22. 
For more than 20 years he was presi- 
dent of Hoopes & Townsend Co., bolt, 
nut and rivet manufacturer, and also 
was vice president of the Crucible 
Steel Casting Co. He retired from 
business about ten years ago. 


ia. 3 

John C. Henderson, 56, consulting 
engineer with the Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J., Sept. 25 at Elizabeth, 
N. J. Mr. Henderson was the inventor 
of several heat-resisting metal molds 
and held patents on several methods 
for the casting of nickel and chomium 
alloys. 

a 4) 

Morris B. Block, 62, president, 
Wisconsin Iron & Metal Co., in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Sept. 23. He entered 
into a partnership with the late 
Nathan Goldbus, and the company 
was incorporated in 1918. He was 
born in Rusia and came to this 
country at the age of 18. 

be. aa”) 

James P. Millwood, 65, chief chem- 

ist, Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., cable 
(Please Turn to Page 72) 
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August Exports Gain Heavily; 


mports Decline from July 


RON and steel exports from the 

United States in August gained 

31,063 tons over July, to a total 
of 119,374 tons, the second highest 
figure for any month in 1933, accord- 
ing to compilations of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. 


Increases were registered by two 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN TRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 











1933 ——1932 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 21,892 56,720 31,053 40,660 
Feb. 19,748 63,936 26,738 40,492 
March 22,114 80,567 41,031 49,927 
April 28,061 100,395 35,935 58,086 


May 26,295 123,069 39,751 80,477 
June 34,368 102,581 84,494 52,081 
July 52,805 88,311 18,005 52,558 
Aug. 46,839 119,374 23,62 32,955 
8 mo. 252,122 734,953 251,164 407,237 





ae bi 29,241 36,038 
Oct. 33,693 41,226 
Nov 34,924 56,041 
Dec 29,390 54,118 
< | Se a 378,282 594,691 





classes of material for every one that 
showed a decrease, and each of the 
month’s leading markets showed a 
definite improvement in volume over 
July. 

Even if scrap iron and steel were 
excluded, and this item gained 22,- 
593 tons, an increase of 8470 tons 
resulted from heavier overseas pur- 
chases of 39 other classes. 


Imports in August were 5966 tons 


ORIGIN OF AUGUST IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Man-_ Ferro- 
Pig ganese man- 
ganese 


iron ore 


Be TI ah vccssssdectoscccenes 
PROCHETIADGE . ciccccssovesescsessens 
NII. cccucsshtsdecwussdtvsssenstbaese 
Sweden 
MAMIE A nccezunsntive ose 

British India .. : 
RENAN © <enccus cacbaugheptdtakuese 
Soviet Russia in Europe 
MIN oa ccncah couivehenssesendnceente 
France 
Norway 
United Kingdom 












SIE“. “aksesystigkoaSechusbvatoceen 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplates shapes bars’ bands 
United Kingdom 16 26 45 3 
Belgium 562 1,754 841 1,04( 
France 256 626 147 974 
Germany 14 488 332 1,238 
Sweden ie’. voeckstotens 145 48 
DOI: a ssncssevencscrins Re tee ire. eed af i 
INOS WES  sccsesscceeses iiveisaech 1 
Czechoslovakia .. 2 
PBTIE  oivecssersnes 5 
FUER: weseerettaiesn 861 2,894 1,518 3,303 
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less than in July, totaling only 46,839 
tons. Sharp declines were registered 
in scrap, ferromanganese, rails and 
fastenings. Structural materials, 
hoops and bands were in larger vol- 
ume than in July. 

Superiority of 1933 export trade 
over that of 1932 is increasingly 
manifest. August of this year totaled 
just short of four times that of Au- 
gust, 1932. Most of this improve- 
ment, which totals 327,716 tons, is 
directly attributable to exports of 
serap, which increased 320,887 tons. 
With this left out of account there 
is an increase of 6829 tons in other 
materials. Leading gains are _ in 
barbed wire, seamless casing and oil 
line pipe, tin plate, heavy rails, and 
steel bars. 

Cumulative imports in 1933 exceed 
those of 1932 by 958 tons, the first 
time in a considerable period when 
the import trade of a current year 
has exceeded that of a_ preceding 
year. 


Tool Steelmakers Merge 


Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., North Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been formed to manu- 
facture tantalum carbide cutting 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 

















Aus. July Aug. 

Commodity 1933 1933 1932 
BPE NIN ica ks ceivegsa aranuanjevhe v . 18,488 18,339 7,198 
SE SEMIN siccncevneehpuousecceues 100 Se 
Ferromanganese,_ spiegel- 

CN Bh sc catscsedcidosecncbencdions 4,889 1,134 
IMEI, Sse cccccccosessacsvasan Soervunte 14 
Ferrosilicon 28 8 
Other ferroalloys se.) Caine Siceies ; 
PE Sceisichnanertnabenctativnhtenstia . 9,508 13,391 864 
Steel ingots, blooms, ete..... 121 20 14 
Concrete bars ..... 99 122 533 
Hollow bar, drill steel... 54 44 99 
Merchant steel bars.......... 1,518 1,605 1.432 
RN NE os setbcamekivdespasanove’ aveenvoe = Teed 
DOG IN asakcictlcsdeacacichaneie foun 53 18 101 
WRU PIG sasspeescsednesesivatinesess 1,174 1,753 395 
Boiler and other plate...... 35 11 28 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate.... 861 705 1,164 
ME I sin ss baits ssleatuiigsacncenasive 9 14 { 
Structural shapes .. 2,894 2,306 1,835 
Sheet piling .............. sits occeine foxbeacs ; 
Rails and fastenings......... 1,184 2,581 534 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings...... 148 eae: 
WP MI MII en acsecktnseevsscccrasess 369 A75 358 
Other pipe ..... daeteianiedies 176 166 236 
BE WRB ac sckecedecnevicseiccse 347 550 859 
Round iron, steel wire...... 378 388 68 
Telegraph, telephone wire Bl decbade aces 
Flat wire, strip steel.......... 168 90 113 
Wire rope, strand 179 115 103 
ENS WING: cccccsveccseesissers 189 126 85 
Hoops and bands ................ 3,303 1,842 5,664 
Nails, tacks, staples............ 379 339 671 
Bolts, nuts, rivets................ 18 22 38 
Horse and mule shoes........ 35 56 9 
Castings, forgings _.......... 125 72 111 

EI, aeciki Abadi guid thesianisicciwinn 46,839 52,805 23,673 


tools, dies, wearing surfaces and 
similar products. The new company 
will consolidate the abilities, experi- 
ence and research developments of 
the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Fansteel Co. Ine. and the lat- 
ter’s subsidiary, Ramet Corp. of 
America, both located in North Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sales will be through the sales de- 
partment of the Vanadium-Alloys 
Stee] Co. and its sales agencies, in- 
cluding agencies of the Ramet Corp. 
of America. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
Aug. July Aug. 


Commodity 1933 1933 1932 
2 2. ae 412 106 194 
Ferromanganese,_ spiegel- 

eisen ee Ss ee 3 3 2 
Iron and steel scrap...... 70,145 47,552 12.578 
Ingots, blooms, _ billets, 

slabs and sheet bars. 699 149 ) 
Bars, iron ......... LoeSEES 47 96 25 
Sars, steel ... ete. 2,493 1,873 60 
Bars, alloy steel ... 135 129 82 
Wire rods sheude 1,268 1.038 1f 
Boiler plate ............ 52 131 107 
Other plate, not fabricated R68 903 676 
Skelp, iron or steel. 1184 3 568 2,201 
Iron sheets, galvanized 78 14] 62 
Steel sheets, galvan‘zed 3,091 2,958 944 
Steel sheets, black 2,945 2,151 2? O1f 
Iron sheets, black . 354 133 r 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 827 1,158 94 
Hoop, band, and _ scroll 

iron or steel ............ 1112 1,563 354 
Tin, terne plate............. 1,333 6,276 2,449 
Water, oil, gas, other 

tanks, except lined.. 154 336 72 
Shapes, not fabricated. 2,594 1,299 1,715 
Shapes, fabricated 1,144 R65 354 
Plates, fabricated ....... 41 63 56 
BERD BGI inde ceedieevnisece nse 83 193 52 
Frames, sashes and sheet 

OO Eee es Cera 97 62 631 
Rails, 50 pounds............ 2490 1,463 180 
Rails, under 50 pounds 161 113 1] 
Rail fastenings ................00 760 179 56 
Switches, frogs and cross- 

ne < 75 58 3 
Railroad spikes = 290) 122 71 
Railroad bolts, nuts 55 42 13 
Boiler tubes, seamless........ 337 209 149 
Boiler tubes, welded... 16 8 21 
Casings and oil line pipe, 

COREE sicachenien 1.214 798 229 
Casing and oil line pipe, 

WU dicivvscicdstuereststicnas 133 794 5 
Seamless black pipe, other 

than casing : 94 52 13 


Malleable-iron screwed 


pipe fittings ......... , 229 212 105 
Cast-iron screwed pipe 
a . ee 91 83 16 
Cast-iron pressure’ pipe 
and fittings for 347 549 lf 
Cast-iron soil pipe and 
Rétivigs FOF scccossores 643 495 155 
Welded black steel pipe 1,568 1,221 691 
Welded black wrought 
IFO DIDS cccsceceesese »s 100 78 
Welded galvanized steel 
SNE ins danidepetisbinnanein’ 2.278 2,302 1,441 
Welded galv. wrought- 
0 59 x 


iron pipe . 
Riveted iron or steel pipe 
and fittings ... 20 25 13 


Plain iron, steel wire 1,44 61 18 
Galvanized wire 1,873 965 133 
Barbed wire 3,672 2,336 813 
Woven-wire fencing 135 54 9 
Woven-wire screen cloth 71 77 19 
Wire rope 7 ar 181 203 72 
Other wire, manufactures 298 132 188 
WS: RAID: crevscccsiessss. 1,442 1,026 331 
Horseshoe nails ..............5 60 51 38 
Tacks deienmincaptaiie 55 26 24 
Other nails, staples..... 336 245 121 
Bolts, machine’ screws, 

nuts, rivets, washers 240 214 53 
Iron castings 195 254 200 
Steel castings ; 91 178 136 
Car wheels and axles 392 142 222 
HOrseG HOGS occcccccescccssesccesseees 17 3 23 
Iron, steel forgings, n.e.s. 171 214 198 


Total gross tons....... 119,374 88,311 32,950 
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EDITORIAL 





Harnessing the Power of 


Technical Development 


HE fall convention season is on in full swing. 
Te parallels the football season, starting late 

in September and continuing well into No- 
vember. During that period, every week wit- 
nesses one or more meetings of national technical 
associations. 

This year’s schedule compares favorably with 
those of previous years, in spite of the fact that 
the extraordinary experiment of the govern- 
ment’s recovery program is claiming the lion’s 
share of industry’s attention. 

Last week saw the convention of the Interna- 
tional Acetylene association in Chicago. This 
week, in Detroit, the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Steel Treating will be held 
in conjunction with conventions of the American 
Welding society, the Wire association, the Insti- 
tute of Metals and Iron and Steel divisions of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, and the Detroit section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. The Na- 
tional Safety council will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week. 

In the week of Oct. 16, the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers will convene in 
Pittsburgh and the American Institute of Steel 
Construction will meet in Chicago. Saturday, 
Oct. 21, has been designated as ‘“‘Steel Day”’ at 
the Century of Progress Exposition. On Friday 
of the same week the metallurgical advisory 
board of Carnegie Institute of Technology will 
hold a conference in Pittsburgh. Fall meetings 
of the American Iron and Steel institute have 
been held in October, but it is doubtful whether 
a rmeeting will be held this year. 


Pressure of Depression Problems Diverts 
Attention from Production and Sales 


These and other meetings will be sprinkled 
abundantly throughout the weeks until mid- 
November, when on Nov. 17, the session of the 
Eastern States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
association of Pittsburgh, marks the close of 
the fall season of conventions. 

To those who are interested in the technical 
and commercial development of their respective 
industries, these conventions should be of more 
than ordinary value. The stress of trying to 
steer a safe course through the depression has 
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caused many executives to neglect technical re- 
search, market development and many other 
phases of production and merchandising. While 
this neglect is temporary and, in many cases, 
could not be avoided, the fact remains that ad- 
vances in technical and commercial development 
must and will continue. Therefore, executives 
whose duties permit them to carry on in the field 
of technical and marketing research today have 
the responsibility of trying to make up for the 
absence of others who temporarily are engaged 
in other activities. 

The discussions in technical sessions and the 
exhibits in the various shows scheduled for the 
present season will reflect many trends of prog- 
ress which will prove to be of great importance 
in the next few years. In fact, it is safe to say 
that the new knowledge of metallurgy, design 
and merchandising which accumulates in a year’s 
time will have a much more lasting and im- 
portant influence on the industrial, economic and 
social life of the nation than all of the activity 
which has attended the hectic, artificial recovery 
program of the past six months. 


Laboratories of Industry May Assist in 


Curing Some of Nation’s Economic Ills 


While the nation is engaged in the very neces- 
sary task of attempting to speed the return of 
prosperity, the forces of research and invention 
quietly are working for improved methods, bet- 
ter materials and broader applications of these 
methods and materials. Out of industry’s labora- 
tory will come developments which will help to 
solve some of the problems with which the re- 
covery program now is struggling. 

It is within the power of technical and market- 
ing research to reshape industries, to redistribute 
production and consumption, to create new prod- 
ucts and new markets, and to do many other 
things which challenge our attempts when we 
approach these problems from the economic or 
social angles. Possibly we would do better ir our 
efforts to stabilize or control economic develop- 
ment if we were to direct more of our attention 
to pointing technical progress in the right direc- 
tion. In any event, we are underrating the power 
of good in technical research. 

All of the foregoing is a pertinent argument 
for devoting as much attention as possible to the 
fall conventions and expositions. If you are “‘fed 
up” with codes, balance sheets and labor prob- 
lems, take a day or two off to visit the conven- 
tion of your industry’s technical association. The 
change of environment will do you good. 
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Business Yields Ground in 


Face of Uncertainties 


HE drift of business to lower levels continues. 

Resistance to the downward trend, signs of 
which seemed rather definite 10 days ago, has 
not developed in sufficient strength to reverse 
the direction of drift. 

Most of the current records of business indi- 
cate slight recessions. Electric power output for 
the week ending Sept. 23 was 1,638,757,000 kilo- 
watt hours, a drop of about 25,000,000 from the 
output of 1,663,212,000 in the previous week, 
which was the highest point touched in two years. 
As expected, car loadings in the week ending 
Sept. 16 increased sharply from those of the week 
which included Labor day. However, there was 
a trace of sluggishness in the record, because the 
rebound fell short of carrying loadings back to 
the level of the week of Sept. 2—the last normal 
week prior to Labor day. In each of the past 
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four years freight traffic has reached its yearly 
peak late in September or in October. 

The rate of steelmaking operations in the 
week ending Sept. 23 slipped slightly, after 
showing signs of remaining firm. The likelihood 
of strikes and further NRA confusion tend to off- 
set the influence of quickened public works ac- 
tivity, buying stimulated by higher prices and 
other constructive factors. 


Employment Gains Credited to NRA Almost 
Wiped Out by Business Slump and Strikes 


The federal reserve indexes for August show 
the expected drops in industrial production and 
car loadings and gains in employment and pay- 
rolls. While the estimates for September indi- 
cate a 6-point loss in industrial production and 
less than a 2-point gain in employment, the mar- 
gin of improvement for the latter is so slight 
that it may have been wiped out by the loss of 
wages due to strikes in the last few days of the 
month. In other words, the benefits of NRA, in- 
sofar as employment is concerned, are in danger 
of disappearing in the mire of business stagna- 
tion and labor strife. 
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Machine Tool Industry 
Continues Upward Swing 


With new orders increasing 
for the fifth consecutive month, 
the machine tool industry con- 
tinues to show a marked de- 
gree of recovery. According to 
the National Machine Tool 
Builders association, the three- 
month moving average for Au- 
gust was 50.4, a ten point rise 
over the preceding month and 
compares with 30.3 in August 
a year ago. Both shipments 
and unfilled orders are show- 
ing encouraging gains, the lat- 
ter advancing over 16 points to 
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more than the total output for 


all of last year. 
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Industrial Production Index 
Off 8 Points in August 


Industrial production in the 
United States during August 
declined 8 points from the re- 
vised figure of the preceding 
month. According to statistics 
compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve board the index for Au- 
gust stood at 92 which com- 
pares with 60 in August, 1932. 
In the manufacturers group, 
losses were reported in all the 
major industries. Activity in 
the iron and steel industry de- 
clined 20 points in August for 
a total of 80 while the automo- 
bile output was off 9 points to 
61. 
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Fig. 1—Examples of physical tests on rivets. The method of making the tensile test is shown in the center above; double 
shear, at the left; and single shear, at the right. Tensile test bars are illustrated in the center belou 


RIVETS HAVE HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 
WITHOUT EXCESSIVE HARDNESS 


DISTINCTIVE feature of design incorpor- RY A. FE. GIBSON 


ated in the two mobile mooring masts 


built for the United States navy and Vice President, Wellman Engineering Co. 
erected at its air stations in Lakehurst, N. J., 
and Sunnyvale, Calif., is the provision for tele- 10, 1933, issue of STEEL, in an article dealing 
scoping the mast proper. To meet the demands with the Sunnyvale mast erected early this 
of mooring, lowering and docking of dirigibles year. Briefly, the extensible tower comprises 
of the proportions of the Macon, specifications two 64-foot vertically-traveled sections, rec- 
called for telescoping the masts from a maxi- tangular in shape. These sections are so con- 
mum height of 160 feet to a minimum of 75 structed that the top unit telescopes within the 
feet. lower one, and the lower one telescopes within 
Details as to how this movement is accom- a 21-foot fixed mast on the base of the machine. 
plished were published in the Oct. 17, 1932, Rollers, mounted on antifriction bearings, serve 
issue of STEEL in an article describing the Lake- as guides when the sections are telescoped. 
hurst mast erected in 1932, and in the April Both masts were designed and fabricated by 






Fig. 2—Photomicrographs of SN-8 rivet stock (left) and SN-8 driven rivet (right) revealing clearly refinements in grain 
structure brought about through heating and cooling of rivet in contact with the cold hole. Taken at 150 diameters 
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Fig. 3—NShear blocks employed in mak- 
ing additional double shear tests on 
undriven and driven SN-8 rivets 


the Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, according to rigid specifications 
laid down by the navy department. 
Because of the height of the mast, as 
compared to the size of the support- 
ing base, it was essential that the 
weight of the structure be kept low, 
therefore the movable sections were 
made of alloy steel. This required use 
of alloy steel rivets to provide strength 
equal to the structural sections. 

Several kinds of alloy steels were 
made into rivets and tested in single 
and double shear, also in tension, and 
as a result of these tests, a steel of 
0.30 per cent carbon and 1.60 per cent 
manganese, giving tensile strengths 
above 90,000 pounds per square inch 
was chosen as the most suitable. The 
excessive hardness of driven rivets 
made from this steel, however, pre- 
sented a serious difficulty. 


Rivets Were Countersunk 


Corner angles of the mast sections 
were required to present a smooth 
surface to the guide rollers and this 
necessitated countersinking the rivets 
and finishing their heads flush with 
the angles. An effort was made to re- 
move these heads with pneumatic chis- 
els, but chisels made from half a 
dozen steels failed to hold a cutting 
edge in chipping. Consequently, the 
64-foot mast sections were put on a 
planer, the speed of which was re- 
duced sufficiently to plane the heads 
almost flush. The small amount of 
metal left by the jump of the tool in 
cutting the excessively hard steel was 
removed by hand grinders. 

Prompted by this experience, the 
Wellman Engineering Co. recently 
made an effort to obtain a new type 
of steel for high-tensile rivets—a ma- 
terial which would be free from the 


28 


brittleness and excessive hardness of 
manganese steel and would at the same 
time meet the specifications of the 
navy department. After consulting 
with the engineering staff of the 
Electro Metallurgical Co., New York, 
the latter company furnished a chrom- 
ium-manganese-silicon steel which was 
subjected to extensive tests in the Well- 
man laboratory. 

This steel, known as Cromansil, not 
only met the requirements of the 
navy department’s specification 43R1c, 
amended April 28, 1931, but far ex- 
ceeded these specifications in single and 
double shear, tensile strength and re- 
duction of area. Furthermore, this new 
rivet material was found free from 
the detrimental quality of excessive 
hardness after driving, which is ex- 
perienced in rivets containing over 
1.00 per cent manganese. 

The laboratory investigation includ- 
ed tests of riveted joints in single 
shear, and double shear and tension, 
also tests of parent metal. The crom- 
ansil plate, in % x 3-inch section, was 
furnished by the Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa.; the rivet 
stock furnished by the Electro 
Metallurgical Co. was supplied in two 
carbon contents. Chemical composi- 
tions and physical properties of the 
plate and rivet stock were as follows: 

Plate 
Chemical Composition 


Per cent 


Carbon ; ; . O22 
Silicon Peps on : 0.65 
Manganese . a etked sieuasenasey) MaDe 
Chromium ; ‘4 ot ees 
Sulphur . 0.018 
ee eee See Ae he ee 0.020 
Physical Properties 

Tensile strength, pounds per 

square inch ...... 92,000 


Elastic limit, pounds per square 


SO lectins Siiepseisibieeestsissicse, SERROOO 
Reduction of area, per cent 56.0 
Elongation in 2 inches. per cent 22.5 
Hardness, Rockwell B 85 
Hardness, Brinell 168 
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RIVET SN-7 


Hardness atter 
Single Shear Test 





4 1 - 266 


1 MN\ N-298 


Rivet Stock 
Chemical Composition 


Type Type 

SN-7, SN-8, 

per cent per cent 
IIR ino sGb sie dsararnekdeoaroney 0.105 0.19 
NINE eo datr vcicnss cher scekesiad 0.68 0.60 
ANI onic scjacvensensessui 137 1.10 
SERN ONRINE © occa ncesocereccsnset 0.38 0.30 


Physical Praperties 


Type Type 
SN-7 SN-8 
Tensile strength, pounds 
per square inch .............. 77,000 89,500 
Elastic limit, pounds per 
WOMETS TRON koidiccidieseiadsesic 59,000 60,000 
Reduction of area, per 
RE ob iticvessvuccesinces setae. (| 77.0 71.4 
Elongation in 2 inches, 
MOUNT WHI sch nvessosavexeaevencasees’ 37.0 32.0 
Hardness, Rockwell B...... 80.0 84.0 
Hardness, brinell................ 151 163 


Fig. 1 illustrates the types of tests 
made—single shear, double shear and 
tensile—and also shows the two tensile 
pieces of the SN-7 and SN-8 rivet stock. 
In making the tension test pieces, the 
bars were bent in U-shape and riveted, 
after which the cross stiffener bar im- 
mediately in back of the rivet head was 
welded in place and the two sides of 
the U then were closed in and welded 
to provide for the pieces being gripped 
in the jaws of the testing machine. 
The double shear test pieces had blocks 
of steel spot welded between the paral- 
lel bars to prevent the bars from clos- 
ing in during the tests. For the single 
shear tests, blocks of steel were welded 
to the test bars to prevent excessive 
bending while the test was under way. 


Electric Heat Employed 


In all tests of single rivets, the riv- 
ets were of %-inch nominal diameter, 
driven in holes reamed to 13/16-inch 
diameter, the tests being made in a 
200,000-pound Olsen testing machine. 
To prevent offset rivets, the members 
were securely bolted together before 
riveting. All rivets were electrically 
heated and driven with a pneumatic 
bull riveter. Stresses in pounds per 
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square inch were figured on the 13/16- 
inch diameter. In the single shear 
tests, results were obtained as fol- 
lows: 

Shearing 


Shearing Load, 

Test Load, pounds per 

Rivets No. pounds square inch 
SN-7 1 42,600 82,200 
SN-7 2 39,500 76,400 
SN-7 3 39,100 75,500 
SN-7 4 38,200 73,700 
SN-7 5 42,800 82,500 
SN-8 1 52,400 101,100 
SN-8 2 54,400 104,900 
SN-8 3 50,700 97,800 
SN-8 4 60,500 116,680 


The following results were obtained 
in the double shear tests: 


Shearing 

Shearing Load, 

Test Load, pounds per 

Rivets No. pounds square inch 

SN-7 1 73,100 70,500 

SN-7 2 76,600 73,850 
Cromansi/ Plate- 


Ya" x a” 


Cromansi! SN-8 
Rivet-34" Nominal 
‘Ye Rearmed Hole 


Total 
STTreESS, 
Pounds 


86,800 
80,000 


70,000 
68,000 
60,000 
55,000 
50,000 
m 45,000 
40,000 
35,000 
30,000 
| 25,000 

c 75-000 
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3 3 10,000 
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SN-7 3 76,300 73,550 
SN-7 4 76,700 73,950 
SN-7 5 78,900 76,050 
SN-8 1 96,300 92,850 
SN-8 2 102,600 98,950 
SN-8 3 109,300 106,350 
SN-8 4 101,300 97,700 
SN-8 5 93,400 90,050 


Additional double shear tests of an 
undriven rivet and driven rivet of SN-8 
steel were made. A rivet was driven 
into a 3-inch block of steel reamed 
to 0.750-inch diameter, and the block 
was cut away, leaving the rivet. This 
rivet then was sheared in double shear 
in the blocks shown in Fig. 3. A simi- 
lar test was made of an undriven rivet. 
The undriven rivet, having an area of 
).4197 square inch, sheared at a load 
of 53,400 pounds, or 63,615 pounds per 
square inch. The driven rivet, having 
an area of 0.4418 square inch, sheared 
at a load of 99,600 pounds, or 112,220 
pounds per square inch. 

An interesting set of tensile tests 
of driven rivets was made. The type 
of test is illustrated in Fig. 1 and was 
described in the foregoing test. It was 
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found practically impossible to elimin- 
ate all bending in the test pieces, due 
to the difficulty of bending the bars 
so that the gripping extensions would 
be in line with the center line of the 
rivet, however, the introduction of 
bending stress would tend to reduce 
the recorded tensile stress rather than 
increase it. Results of this test are re- 
corded as follows: 


Tension, 

Test Tension, pounds per 
Rivet No. pounds square inch 
SN-7 1 68,300 131,700 
SN-7 2 64,300 124.000 
SN-8 1 70,000 135.000 
SN-8 2 83,500 161,000 


SN-8 3 79,700 153,700 
The fracture in the rivet SN-7 (No. 
1), as shown in the test piece in Fig. 
1, started at the rivet head and ex- 
tended on an approximate 30-degree 
plane for a vertical distance of 5% inch. 





as driven. Both tests were of rivets 
which had been removed from the block 


in which they were driven. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 
0.505- 0.578- 
inch inch 
diam- diam- 
eter eter 
Elastic limit, pounds 
per square inch 95,000 106,600 
Ultimate — strength, 
pounds per square 
RNIN ca-cuecul aa thnohccaek cous 150,400 120,810 
Reduction of area, per 
Cont ... abies 33.4 $2.0 
Elongation in 1 inch, 
TGR DOTS Nivcisesccccses 20.0 . Gepced 


The phenomenal increase in tensil 
strength from 77,000 pounds per square 
inch in the rolled bar turned to 0.505- 
inch diameter, to over 135,000 pounds 
per square inch for the rivet (the low- 
est tensile obtained with an SN-8 rivet) 
indicates the beneficial effect of the 
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Fig. 5—Curve plotted from data obtained in measuring slip and strain in a double shear test piece riveted with SN-8 rivet 


The rivet showed considerable necking 
and was reduced from 0.8125 to 0.699 
inch diameter, a reduction in area of 
25.9 per eent. 

Referring to SN-8 (No. 1), all tension 
tests broke in the rivet shank with the 
exception of SN-8 (No. 2), which 
sheared through the driven head, leav- 
ing a ring washer of what was orig- 
inally the head of the rivet. 


Distortion Is Compared 


In test SN-8 (No. 2), one bar was 
cromansil, the other low-carbon steel. 
The low-carbon steel bar was distorted 
badly in pulling, the rivet hole enlarg- 
ing from 13/16 inch to approximately 
63/64x1 5/32 inches on the tension 
side of the bar. The hole in 


the cromansil plate enlarged to 
27/32 x 55/64 inch. Relatively small 


cromansil bar 
shown in Fig. 1. 


distortion of the 
was obtained, as 


Two additional tension tests were made 
of driven rivets SN-8; one of a %4-inch 
rivet turned te 0.505-inch diameter, and 
the other a rivet of 0.578-inch diameter 


heat treatment upon the physical prop- 
erties of cromansil steel rivets. This 
treatment consists in heating the rivet 
to the necessary riveting temperature 
and cooling it rather quickly by contact 
with the cold piece. Working of the 
steel in the upsetting operation of rivet- 
ing also imparts a beneficial effect. 

The hardness of cromansil steel in its 
various stages of working from bar 
stock to the driven rivet was deter- 
mined as follows: 


Hardness 
Rockwell B 


Rivet bar stock SN-7 80 
Rivet bar stock SN-8 84 
Undriven rivet SN-7, near head 75-77 
Undriven rivet SN-8, near head 82-83 
Undriven rivet SN-7, lower 
MAI hiseccss.c: ; ane 80 
Undriven rivet SN-8, lower 
ETA ccscorssxtens Gia 84 
Driven rivet SN-7, about % 
inch from head ... 98-102 
Driven rivet SN-7, about 1/16 
inch below surface 93-95 
Driven rivet SN-8, at center of 
shank coun 90 
Driven rivet SN-8, on herd 102 
(Please turn to Page 37) 
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Pouring a test prior to tapping an electric steel foundry heat 


ecent Progress in Drafting 
.S.T.M. Specifications 
or Steel Castings 


BY R. A. BULL* 


ONSIDERING the inherent limi- 
tations of each foundry metal, 
approximately the same degree 
of advance seems to have been made, 
metallurgically and otherwise, in the 
production of each of the four gen- 
eral kinds of cast products. Certainly 
foundryman who 
makes steel, malleable iron, ‘zray 


no enthusiastic 


iron, or nonferrous metal can claim 
without being vigorously and intelli- 
gently disputed, that the progressive 
producers in his division of the cast- 
ing industry have shown a greater 
appreciation of the possibilities of 
their own metal than has been mani- 
fested by the most competent mem- 
bers of any other division of the in- 
dustry. Restricting comparison to the 


outstanding plants and gaging ac- 
*Major Bull is consultant on steel 


castings, 541 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 


cago, 
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complishments by the limiting oppor- 
tunities for progress in each foundry 
metal, the contest for metallurzical 
advancement appears to have result- 
ed in a draw to date. 

Probably that is as it should be, 
for the ultimate benefit of all con- 
cerned. Fortunately for the branch 
of the foundry industry whose prod- 
uct is now to be particularly dis- 
cussed, steel offers a field for metal- 
lurgical development which is enor- 
mously greater than that presented 
by any other foundry metal. This con- 
dition, serving to distribute rather 
than to concentrate experimental ef- 
fort by steel foundrymen, has been a 
handicap in the efforts to secure 
prompt agreement on_ specification 
requirements. 

It would be incorrect to assume 
either that all A. S. T. M. specifica- 
tions have been kept up-to-date con- 


tinuously, or that the society is in- 
different when its purchase require- 
ments have become out-moded. The 
A. S. T. M. can keep pace with the 
industry in formulating new require- 
ments only when affiliated, interest- 
ed, responsible, producers and con- 
sumers in considerable numbers 
agree to take action consistent with 
manufacturing and testing progress. 
Those specifications for ferrous cast- 
ings, which have been issued by the 
society and significantly indicate the 
results of what may be called good 
modern foundry practice, have been 
developed after a great deal of metal- 
lurgical activity that has been dis- 
played by casting producers since the 
short-lived business slump of 1921. 
Unquestionably the aggressive poli- 
cies of welding proponents helped 
materially to stimulate foundrymen. 
For that fact those who make cast- 
ings might justifiably feel thankful 
at least in the abstract. 
First of New Series in 1925 

The first of the ‘‘modernized”’ 
A. S. T. M. specifications issued for 
the product of the steel foundry were 
those for ‘‘Carbon-Steel Castings for 
Valves, Flanges, and Fittings for 
High-Temperature Service,’ tenta- 
tively adopted in 1925. After several 
revisions they were advanced _ to 
standard in 1929, and now have the 
designation A95-29. These call for 
but one zrade of metal, adapted for 
temperatures only moderately high, 
since very high temperatures call for 
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the use of alloy steel. The minimum 
physical requirements are 70,000 
pounds for tensile strength, 36,000 
pounds for yield point, 22 per cent 
for elongation, and 36 per cent for 
reduction of area. The committee of 
the Testing society which developed 
these specifications hopes soon to 
formulate purchase requirements for 
steel castings to withstand high tem- 
peratures beyond the feasible limit 
for carbon steel. 


Requirements Were Modified 


In 1930 the Testing society issued 
Tentative Specifications A128-30T for 
Austenitic Manganese Steel Cast- 
ings.’’ These requirements, covering 
the product frequently known as 
Hadfield’s manganese steel, were 
slizhtly modified and advanced to 
standard at the 1933 convention of 
the society, automatically taking the 
designation A128-33. Modifications 
changed the chemical limitations by 
excluding a maximum limit for man- 
ganese and by including a maximum 
limit of 0.05 per cent for sulphur. 
The chemical requirements still call 
for a minimum limit of 10 per cent 
for manganese, a range of 1.00 to 
1.40 per cent for carbon, and a maxi- 
mum limit of 0.10 per cent for phos- 
phorus. In these specifications ten- 
sile tests are not required, and bend 
test values, optional as_ specified, 
are prescribed. Usually austenitic 
manganese steel is not subjected to 
physical tests for determining ac- 
ceptability. 

Within three years after the new 
specifications for austenitic manga- 
nese steel castings were tentatively 
adopted, both gray iron foundrymen 
and malleable iron foundrymen 
reached azreement among themselves 
and with consumer, following which, 
in 1932, the next action indicative of 
progress in ferrous foundry practice 
was taken by the Testing society 
through the adoption of tentative 
specifications (separately for each of 
the two metals) for seven grades of 
gray iron and two grades of malle- 
able iron. 

For several years before the de- 
velopment of tentative specifications 
for austenitic manganese steel cast- 
ings, many consumers urged the soci- 
ety to draft specifications for alloy 
steel castings for structural purposes. 
The delay that occurred in accomp- 
lishing this purpose has resulted in 
some incorrect impressions regard- 
inz the state of affairs in the steel 
easting industry. 

In an article on the ‘Production 
and Heat Treatment of Alloy Steels” 
(for castings, important qualification 
in the title inadvertently omitted in 
printing), published in Metals and 
Alloys in September, 1931, the 
present writer mentioned the fact 
that the Testing society had sought 
for several years and was then seek- 
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ing sufficient data on physical prop- 
erties to justify the formulation of 
purchase requirements for alloy steel 
castings. A sectional committee of 
the society was organized in Febru- 
ary, 1927, to consider the matter. 
As stated in the article mentioned, 
the principal reason for the length of 
time required to secure agreement 
by manufacturers and consumers was 
due to the steadily growing number 
of foundries producing alloy steel 
eastinzs. The new producers want- 
ed to have a voice in any decision on 
minimum physical properties, and 
they needed time to be able to state 
their preferences as the result of 
convincing experience. The increase 
in the number of foundries making 
alloy steels is reflected by statistics 
regularly assembled by the American 
Iron and Steel institute. Table I 
gives the outputs of alloy steel cast- 





Table I 


Output of Alloy Steel 
Castings in U.S.A. 


Year Net Tons Year Net Tons 
TSEC | six 32,8890 1922 66,196 
1911 .... 63,044 1923 103,286 
1912..... 115,482 1924 96,262 
1913 .... 99,598 1925 126,093 
197* 5... TE;S27 1926 163,633 
1015 .... 109,644 1927 163,345 
ei ee 63,233 1928 190,045 
1917 .... 78,632 1929 216,071 
1928 2c T4,864 1930 141,264 
1979 .... B0817 1931 100,691 
1920 .... 76,555 1932 45,969 
1921 .... 45,086 








ings produced in the United States, 
beginning with 1910 and ending with 
1932, translated into net tons. The 
data published by the institute show 
gross tons, and do not annually re- 
peat the figures for many preceding 
years. 


High Output Recorded 


It will be seen from the table that 
the largest output of alloy steel cast- 
ings was reached in 1929. However, 
the proportion of alloy steel cast- 
ings made in that year was but 
slightly more than 12 per cent of 
the total output of the industry. In 
1932, while the production of alloy 
steel castings fell from the peak of 
216,000 net tons to 46,000 net tons, 
the later figure represented the 
largest proportion (19 per cent) of 
alloy steel castings to total steel 
castings yet made in this country. 
In 1923 alloy steel castings amount- 
ed to but 6.3 per cent of all steel 
castings. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
percentage drop in output for the 
four disastrous years ushered in dur- 


inz the latter part of 1929 was most 
noticeable in carbon steel castings, 
and less significant in alloy steel 
castinzs. Undoubtedly the  propor- 
tionate drop was least pronounced 
in high alloy steel castings, although 
accurate data on the “high’’ sub-di- 
vision are not obtainable. Any dispo- 
sition to question this statement 
would automatically present’ the 
query: What is a high alloy cast 
steel? More on this point, later. 


Specifications Are Adopted 


Fortunately for the attainment 
of the objective sought for several 
years, the sectional committee of the 
Testing society, after accumulating 
data through several channels 
(chiefly by the cooperation of the 
American Foundrymen’s association ) 
reached an agreement in time to 
present for vote at the June, 1933 
convention of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, a set of speci- 
fications for alloy steel castings for 
structural uses. The proposal to ten- 
tatively adopt these purchase re- 
quirements was Officially approved, 
this action automatically causing the 
new tentative specifications (A148- 
33T) to be included in the society's 
1933 Book of Tentative Standards. 
These specifications, like all others 
issued by the A. S. T. M., will be 
available in pamphlet form to any- 
one for a nominal price. 

As a member of the circle within 
which consideration was 
ziven for six years to the formulation 
of specifications for alloy steel cast- 
ings for structural applications, the 
writer is familiar with the conditions 
that justified the sectional committee 
in proposing purchase requirements 
that include no restrictions in chem- 
ical composition, excepting phosphor- 
us and sulphur. The absence of 
such restrictions might prompt con- 
siderable speculation, if not ex- 
plained. In a paper on “Special 
presented be- 


serious 


Steels for Castings,” 
fore the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in December, 
1932, the writer declared that in his 
opinion there were probably not less 
than 60 varieties of low alloy steels 
then being produced for castings. It 
was stated that a distinction was 


made on a basis of 7 per cent of any 
element, for classifying a cast steel 
as “high” or “low.” That is to say, 


any steel having as large a propor- 
tion as 7 per cent of any element ex- 
cept iron was considered by the 
writer for the purpose of his discus- 
sion to be outside of the low alloy 
classification. The figure was chosen 
arbitrarily and temporarily, and there 
is no authoritative basis even now on 
which to make this or a different dis- 
tinction. 

The chief reason for usinz that 
percentage was the increasing de- 
mand for alloy steels containing ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of chromium 
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and occasionally carrying a little less 
than 7 per cent of that element, Some 
of these cast steels have chromium 
as the sole special element, others 
have chromium’ associated with 
molybdenum, and a few carry tung- 
sten as a supplementary constituent. 
Possibly other elements are used or 
will be used in conjunction with 
chromium for the special purpose for 
which this group of alloy cast steels 
is generally used; namely, for pres- 
sure castings subjected to high tem- 
peratures and frequently to corrosive 
attack, as in return-bends for oil 
eracking stills. From the standpoint 
of current production these chrom- 
ium steels seem to provide a lozical 
dividing line for differentiating be- 
tween “low” and “high’’ alloy cast 
steels. 

The existence of some 60 or more 
varieties of low alloy steels would 
have presented a stupendous under- 
taking, if the attempt had been made 
to specify chemical composition so 
comprehensively as to cover every 


quenching the material. Full anneal- 
ing or normalizing may be performed 
one or more times, as preferred by 
the foundryman. The grades cov- 
ered by Class C are those that may 
be liquid quenched, or liquid sprayed, 
or rapidly cooled by a mechanical air 
blast. The manufacturer is given 
the right, when making castings in 
Class C, to full anneal and/or to 
normalize; and if he prefers, to apply 
any of the accelerated cooling treat- 
ments mentioned above. With these 
explanations, the physical properties 
in the various grades listed in Table 
II will be better understood than 
would be the case otherwise. 


Normalizing Now Permitted 


In some consuming circles there 
are objections to the normalizing of 
very thick steel castings. Up to a 
short time ago the U. S. Navy speci- 
fications prohibited normalizing 
without any qualification. However, 
these specifications recently were re- 
vised to permit normalizing within 











Table II 


Minimum Properties in Tentative Specifications 
For Alloy Steel Castings for Structural Use 


Tensile 
Strength, 


Lb. per Sq. In. 


Class A: 


ID: Fh sis nscacacauadckeabesonbenie 75,000 

SMAI Te ddnsansarechagesvnasnabiostann 85,000 
Class B: 

Fie i cpecaktlctinatannbins 85,000 

IGE S Iicictsinpecasentispovsteess 90,000 


CRIN Micedshevisistesscdessvesensveenis 100,000 


Class C: 


RNIN Bitrt ck vaccaubitesvcatieoanys 90,000 
CR Del aticicineices 120,000 
CE cates ceoncs i chadatentoannee 150,000 


Elongation Reduction 


Yield Point, in 2 In., of Area, 
Lb. per Sq.In. Per Cent Per Cent 
40,000 2 35 
53,000 22 35 
55,000 22 40 
60,000 22 45 
65,000 18 30 
65,000 20 50 
100,000 14 35 
125,000 10 295 








variety of alloy cast structural steel 
made by a reputable producer. Dis- 
crimination would have been unfair 
and unscientific. 


Classes Are Discussed 


This fact may be better appreciat- 
ed by citing and commenting on the 
tensile properties called for in these 
new purchase requirements, desig- 
nated ‘“‘Tentative Specifications A148- 
33T for Alloy Steel Castings for 
Structural Purposes.’’ There are three 
classes, listed according to permis- 
sible heat treatment and to minimum 
tensile properties. Class A represents 
material that can neither be normal- 
ized nor liquid quenched, but must 
be heat treated by full annealing, 
once or several times at the produc- 
er’s option. Class B covers castings 
to be heat treated by full annealing 
or by normalizing, according to the 
preference of the manufacturer, 
who is’ prohibited from liquid 
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certain weight limits, and in other 
cases when special authority may be 
granted. The relatively low values 
for yield point and tensile strength 
in Grades 1 and 2 in Class A, listed 
in Table II, are the natural result of 
the full annealing treatment (or slow 
furnace cooling) required for those 
grades. 

Probably from the standpoint of 
tonnage the most popular grades of 
alloy steel castings now being pro- 
duced for structural application are 
trades 1 and 2 of Class B. It will be 
noted that the first of these call for 
minimum values of 85,000 pounds— 
55,000 pounds—22 per cent—40 per 
cent; while Grade 2 calls for mini- 
mum values of 90,000 pounds—60,- 
000 pounds—22 per cent—-45 per 
cent. Grade 1 in Class B was chosen 
primarily to cover what is now com- 
monly called medium manganese 
steel, according to the chemical com- 
position broadly used for a number 





of years, and carrying no special ele- 


ment. In a few quarters previously 
there was some disinclination to 
classify this variety as an alloy cast 
steel, on the zround that no special 
element was contained in the metal. 
But the overwhelming majority of 
alloy steel foundrymen now agree 
that cast steel should be identified as 
an alloy grade when it contains a 
special element, or when it contains 
a customary element in proportion 
great enough to affect noticeably the 
properties influencing serviceability, 
as compared with the properties in 
common or carbon cast steel. There- 
fore a cast steel containing the 
usual percentages of carbon and sili- 
con found in carbon steel, and carry- 
ing as much as 1.25 per cent of man- 
ganese would be an alloy steel. It is 
a simple low alloy variety of zreat 
commercial importance. 

Grade 2 of Class B, while not now 
demanded in as large tonnages as 
Grade 1 of the same class, neverthe- 
less has attained a popularity that 
is well merited. The minimum ten- 
sile properties required for this 
grade (90,000 pounds — 60,000 
pounds—-22 per cent—45 per cent) 
collectively illustrate the great diffi- 
culty from the standpoint of fairness 
and conciseness, of endeavoring to 
write restrictions for chemical com- 
position into A. S. T. M. specifications 
of the kind now being discussed. 
Castings of this grade of steel are 
being very satisfactorily produced 
from several special varieties of 
medium manganese steel, as well as 


from varieties of alloy steels con- 
taining customary percentages of 


manganese. It would be superfluous 
to elaborate on the fact that heat 
treatment plays a most important 
part in connection with any combina- 
ion of the elements in cast steel. 
However, the extent to which vari- 
able properties may be developed as 
the result of heat treatment, yet to 
be ascertained by the most experi- 
enced producers, must be taken into 
eareful consideration when writinz 
specifications. 


Similarities Are Explained 


Some consumers may wonder 
about the similarity in the tensile 
requirements for Grade 2 of Class 
A (85,000 pounds—53,000 pounds— 
22 per cent—35 per cent) and for 
Grade 1 of Class B (85,000 pounds 
—55,000 pounds—22 per cent——40 
per cent); also for Grade 2 of Class 
B (90,000 pounds—60,000 pounds— 
22 per cent—45 per cent), and for 
yrade 1 of Class C (90,000 pounds— 
65,000 pounds—20 per cent—50 per 
cent). The required values in each 
grade in any class should be con- 
sidered always in connection with 
the imposed limitations of heat treat- 
ment, previously explained. Unques- 
tionably there will be many cases 
where heat treatment as specified for 
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“IT’S THE MAIN SHAFT... THE WHOLE MILL IS DOWN!”* 


A broken shaft ... men idle... production halted. A call to the J & L warehouse. 
Yes...today. No freight service... must go... but how? The steel shafting 
went that day on a passenger train. Your J&L Warehouse has what you want... 
not almost, but exactly... and can get it to you promptly, despite obstacles. Its 
personnel is composed of trained steel men with the ability and desire to serve you 
intelligently. Write for a copy of the J & L Combined Stock List. The thousands of 
items listed await your call in any quantity. Steel users, both large and small, find 


J & L Warehouse Service efficient. * An actual experience from our sales records. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston tuttalo Chicago Cincinnati A, leveianc i Daiias Denver Detroit Erie Los Angetes 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New Orleans New Yor Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 


Canadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


J&L WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 
Virginia 1600 Main 2324 Plaza 0470 Franklin 1131 Hemlock 1000 





- LOUISVILLE—Magnolia 1693 . . . Stock of Bars for Concrete Reinforcement and Bar Fabricating Yard 


"cose pmiagmames « Distributing Warehouse for Pipe, Sheets, Spikes and Wire Products. 
: Reinforcing Bar Warehouse and Fabricating Shop 





AND BE SURE... il 


~~ 
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with entire satisfaction, 
the consumer will be willing 
fiably) that the producer 


example, Grade 2 of 
Grade 1 of Class C. 


side as well as within the 


treatment. 
advice should 
cases concern- 


and heat 
competent producer's 
be followed in many 


position 


ing such questions as these, and the 


additional problem of casting design. 
The latter factor, important when 
carbon cast steel is made, is especial- 
ly vital in the production of many al- 
loy cast steels. 

Several points will occur to some 
readers in connection with what has 
been said. The first is that, since ten- 





more than one grade may be applied 
and where 
(justi- 
furnish 
material in either of two grades. for 
Class B, or 
Knowledge of 
the resistance needed for a part out- 
stress- 
range represented by tension testing 
often should govern selection of com- 
The 


tests differ. Furthermore, 


ately, the 
of these very 


useful tests cannot 


satisfactorily be transposed in terms 


of the other test. Also the recom- 
mended methods of making the slots 
or notches for the test specimens to 
be used in a single testing machine 
differ. There may be mechanical dif- 
ficulties, sometimes overlooked in the 
casual scrutiny of the finished test 
specimen, in making a thorouzhly 
satisfactory and absolutely smooth 
notch or slot. Tool marks of slight 
degree lower the recorded resistance 
to shock, in testing, as in service. 


Study Impact Testing in Detail 


Recently a committee of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association was 
formed to study all details related to 





Creep testing machine in steel foundry laboratory 


sile properties alone do not adequate- 
ly indicate adaptability for some ap- 
plications, other means should be 
provided in the specifications to give 
assurance of serviceability. It hap- 
pens that the tension test now is re- 
lied on satisfactorily by the majority 
of those who require structural 
steels, and, as all engineers know, it 
is at present the most effectively 
standardized method for determining 
resistance to the customary stresses 
imposed under most service condi- 
tions. 


Other Tests To Come 


The steady increase of our know- 
ledge of testing ‘will result inevitably 
in generally accepted methods of 
making physical tests other than that 
applying tension. It is unfortunate, 
from the standpoint of making ac- 
curate comparisons, that there is 


now no single method of making an 
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the impact testing of cast steel, in 
the expectation that eventually satis- 
factory methods will be recommend- 
ed and applied in steel foundry and 
other laboratories where cast steel 
specimens may be shock tested. This 
committee expects to give serious 
consideration to every detail of the 
problem, beginning first with the 
proper manufacture of the cast cou- 
pon. 

Among physical tests that are re- 
garded as desirable by some consum- 
ers, particularly the U. S. Navy, is 
the cold bend test. Here again, there 
is no standardized method available. 


Difficulty in comparing results ob- 
tained in several laboratories arises 
from the established fact that the 


method used in bending the speci- 
men of a ‘ziven size from a given bar 
of steel governs to considerable ex- 
tent the degree of curvature that may 
be developed before fracture occurs. 











acceptable shock test. The details of 
making the Charpy and Izod impact 
unfortun- 
values derived from one 





When the test is required, usually 
the producer may make the bend by 
a method preferred by himself, on a 
specimen of prescribed dimensions. 
Relative results obtained in one lab- 
oratory are of’ course informative, 
and consequently should by no means 
be unqualifiedly criticised adversely. 
In this respect the bend test has a 
significance somewhat like that of 
the impact test, although the latter 
generally is believed by many metal- 
lurgists to provide the better indi- 
cation of resistance to severe stresses 
imposed under most structural con- 
ditions. Consequently the impact test 
is applied to cast steel more often 
than is the bend test. 

Among tests that are not standard- 
ized but are made in several ways, 
and are being used in increasing de- 
gree for determining the suitability 
of steel castings, is the hardhess test, 
of great value for many applications. 
Probably the hardness test now takes. 
second rank after the tensith test 
in frequency of physical détermina- 
tions made on cast steel. Obviously, 
the methods of heat treatment very 
largely regulate the hardness values 
in the finished product. * 

(To be concluded) 


Board To Review 


Research Progress 


EVENTH annual open meeting of 
S the Metallurgical Advisory board 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy will be held at Pittsburgh, Oct. 
20, in the administration hall of the 
Carnegie institute union. Reports of 
research activities will be made by 
advisory board investigators. 

Opening report will be made by Dr. 
Robert F. Mehl, director of the metals 
research laboratory. During the first 
year of its reorganization, the labora- 
tory has undertaken a number of new 


lines of research. Studies of iron- 
manganese and _ iron-manganese-car- 
bon alloys have been’ continued 


through the year and will be summar- 
ized. Constitution of the ternary iron- 
manganese-carbon alloys with 2.5 and 
4.5 per cent manganese has been fin- 
ished; the electrical conductivity and 
thermal magnetic properties of binary 
magnetic alloys have been investigat- 
ed; and the constitution of high man- 
ganese binary iron-manganese alloys 
has been studied. The studies nearly 
complete the proposed program on 
these alloys. 

New work will be reported by Dr. 
Francis M. Walters Jr., on the study 
of the formation of ferrite from aus- 
tenite in low carbon steels. 

Studies on internal strain, having 
to do principally with X-ray deter- 
minations of internal strains’ in 
worked and heated metals and alloys, 
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_ Announcing a New Book 





MEMBER 





WE DO OUR PART 


on STAINLESS STEEL! 





Send for your copy today! 














Here it is at last... just off the press...a 
book that contains complete information on Stain- This 
less Steels, conveniently compiled for quick reference 
and every fact brought up to date! We know that how 
the accurate working data on stainless strip, wire, 
bar stock, etc. to be found in this handy book will how 
prove extremely valuable to you in working out how 
your own particular manufacturing problems. 

The Carpenter Steel Company offers this book how 
of technical information and working data abso- how 
lutely free to manufacturers in U.S. A. Merely fill 
in and mail the coupon below for your copy. And how 
do it now .. . for the supply is limited. 7 





New Book Tells 


to select the proper type of Stain- 
less Steel for any specific purpose. 


to get the best results in machin- 
ing Stainless Steel. 


to polish Stainless Steel econom- 
ically. 

to properly heat treat the various 
grades of Stainless Steel. 

to make Stainless Steel stamp- 
ings. 


to handle galvanic action, galling, 
intergranular corrosion, etc., etc. 








THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 BERN STREET, READING, PA. 

















The Carpenter Steel Company, 
139 Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your new book containing technical facts and working data 
on Stainless Steel. I understand that this request entails no obligation of any kind. 


NAME 


FIRM Fen 


STREET 


gS eRe ON 


TITLE 
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will be reported by Dr. C. S. Barrett. 
Dr. V. N. Krivobok will report on re- 
cent studies of corrosion-resisting and 
heat-resisting alloys. 

Work of the research staff of the 
Metallurgical Advisory board for the 
year has consisted chiefly in open- 
hearth studies designed to enable the 
operator to control the finishing 
stages of liquid steel manufacture to 
a finer degree than has been heretofore 
possible. To date, methods have been 
worked out in detail for high-carbon 
steels, and studies have been started 
on low-carbon steels for deep-drawn 
products. 

As a corollary to this work, the 
problems of variation in response to 
heat treatment and age hardening are 
being studied with particular respect 
to the effect of the oxygen content of 
liquid steel. In this connection non- 
aging steels have been produced which 


have properties superior to the ordi- 
nary structural steels with regard to 
the ductility of the steel and its abili- 
ty to withstand high-temperature heat 
treatment without detriment to its 
physical properties. This work will 
be described by Dr. Charles H. Herty 
Jr., and his assistants. 

Active discussion of these steelmak- 
ing problems will be supplied by engi- 
neers and metallurgists from the in- 
dustry, thus furnishing a valuable in- 
terchange of opinion between the theo- 
retical and practical sides of steelmak- 
ing. 

As in previous years, an informal 
dinner meeting at Hotel Schenley will 
climax the day’s activities. Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, will intro 
duce the speaker of the evening. In. 
vitations to attend the meetings and 
dinner are extended to all interested. 


lron and Steel Electrical Engineers 


Plan Pittsburgh Meeting and Show 


EVEN technical sessions, cover- 

ing the mechanical, electrical, 

lubrication, combustion and 
welding phases of the steel industry 
are scheduled for the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engin- 
eers to be held at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 17-19. Nine- 
teen papers will be read and discuss- 
ed at these sessions. 

The association’s mechanical, elec- 
trical and lubrication divisions will 
co-operate in the sessions on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon and Wed- 
nesday morning; the welding eng- 
ineering division and the combustion 
engineering division are each spon- 
soring morning and afternoon sess- 
ions on Thursday. A brief business 
meeting will be conducted at the in- 
itial session on Tuesday morning. 

A highlight of the convention pro- 
gram will be an inspection trip on 
Wednesday afternoon to the plants 
of the Allegheny Steel Co., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., and American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa. 


Yo Inspect Steel Plants 


As has been the custom for some 
years, an iron and steel exposition 
will be held concurrent with the con- 
vention. This will also be at the Wil- 
liam Penn hotel and will be open 
from 1:30 to 5:30 p. m. and 7 to 
10 p. m. on Tuesday; 9 a. m. to 
5:30 p. m. and 7 to 10 p. m. on 
Wednesday; and 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
on Thursday. 

At a reception to be held on Thurs- 
day evening, prizes will be awarded 
in the ‘“‘New Uses for Steel’ cam- 
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paign which the association has been 
sponsoring for a number of months. 

Details of the convention program 
are as follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 17 
MORNING 
Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

“Developments in the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry,” by W. H. Burr, electrical and 
mechanical superintendent, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

“A Review of Cold Mill Practices 
Sheet, Tin and Strip,” by Stephen Bad- 
lam, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh. 

AFTERNOON 
Vechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

“Electrical Features of Modern Cold 
Roll Strip Mills,” by A. F. Kenyon, 
general engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Recent Developments in Electrical 
Equipment of Cold Strip Mills of 
Various Types,” by F. Mohler, indus- 
trial engineering department, Genera! 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Controlling Screwdown Drafts to the 
Exact Specifications of the Mill Super- 
intendent,” by D. C. Wright, chief en- 
gineer, Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18 
MORNING 
Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

“Antifriction Bearings in Connection 
with Cold Mills,” by F. C. Hallmark, 
general master mechanic, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Steubenville, O., and C. J. 
Klein, chief engineer, Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

“Mechanical Lubrication and Electrical 
Problems in Connection with Reduc- 
tion Gear Sets of Main Drive Mill Mo- 
tors,” by T. Holloway, gear consult- 
ant, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Austin Kuhns, 
engineer, Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
Buffalo. 

AFTERNOON 

Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

Inspection trip to Allegheny Steel Co., 


American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, 
Pa. 


Brackenridge, Pa., and 


Thursday, Oct. 19 
MORNING 
Welding Engineering Division 

“Welding Practices in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in Connection with Arc 
Welding Equipment, Automatic Arc 
Welding, Electrodes, Operators, Car- 
bon Are Welders, Resistance Welding, 
Atomic Hydrogen Welding, Acetylene 
Welding and Thermit Welding.” In- 
formation and data furnished through 
a questionnaire. 

“Growth of the Electric Arc Welding 
Industry” by E. A. Hurme, engineer, 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland. 

“The Part Welding Will Play in Metal 
Houses,” by Bennett Chapple, vice 
president, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 

“Welded Rolled Steel Products,” by F. L. 
Lindemuth, chief engineer, William B. 
Pollock Co., Youngstown, O. 
Combustion Engineering Division 

“Fundamentals of Open-Hearth Design,” 
by W. C. Buell Jr., engineer, Cleve- 
land. 

“Recent Developments in Design and 
Operation of Industrial Furnaces,” by 
G. A. Merkt, engineer, combustion 
control department, Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass. 

“Heating Slabs for Hot Strip Mills,” 
by W. R..Culberson, manager, fur- 
nace division, Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AFTERNOON 
Welding Engineering Division 

“Advantages of Welded Design with 
Reference to Weight, Strength, Time 
and Costs,” by A. E. Gibson, vice 
president, Wellman Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. 

“Advantages To Be Secured through 
Welding in Mill Building,’ by Lloyd 
Jones, general manager, E. W. Bliss 
Co., Salem O. 

‘Rolled Steel Products and Arc Weld- 
ing in the Fabrication of Electric Lo- 
comotives,” by R. V. Devlin, industrial 
locomotive division, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Comparison of Welding with Riveting 
and Bolting for Steel Building Con- 
nections,” by Gilbert D. Fish, consult- 
ing and structural engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., New York. 

Combustion Engineering Division 

“Pack and Pair Heating Furnaces in 
Connection with Sheet and Tin Mills,” 
by R. J. Wean, president, Wean En- 
gineering Co., Warren O. 

“Blectric Furnaces for Annealing Strip 
and Sheets,” by A. N. Otis, industrial 
engineering department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

EVENING 

Formal reception and awarding of prizes 

in “New Uses for Steel” campaign. 


History of Metallurgy in 
Great Britain Reviewed 


On the occasion of the visit of mem 
bers of the Iron and Steel Institute 
(England) to the East Hecla works of 
Messrs. Hadfields Ltd., Sheffield, Sept. 
14, a notable address of welcome was 
delivered by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, 
world-renowned metallurgist. The sub- 
ject of his address was the rise of the 
science of metallurgy with special ref- 
erence to discoveries, inventions and 
research pioneered in the Sheffield 
district. 

To commemorate the occasion and to 
perpetuate Sir Robert’s comprehensive 
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disseration, his address has been pub- 
lished in book form, fully illustrated. 
Copies of the 106-page book have been 
distributed to members of the Iron 
and Steel institute, and it is under- 





stood that a few extra copies are avail- 
those in- 
terested in this historical review of the 


able from the Institute for 


development of iron and steel in Great 
Britain. 


Sheet Mill in India Continues To 


Exceed Tonnage Expectations 


PERATIONS of the mechan- 
O ized sheet mill of the Tata 

Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamsh- 
edpur, India, mention of which was 
made in the May 8, 1933, issue of 
STEEL, page 28, continue to surpass 
expectations, according to Perin Enz- 
ineering Co., New York, consulting 
engineer for the Tata company. 

The accompanying graph authen- 
tically covers operations from the 
initial full run week of March 11, 
1933, up to and including the week 
ending Sept. 9. The average gross 
tons of sheared and weighed metal 
per shift for each of the 27 weeks, 
the maximum tons made during any 
one shift of 8 hours, and the average 
production per shift for each of the 
six months are charted. 


Average Consistently Raised 


As mentioned in the previous ar- 
ticle, the installation was author- 
ized upon the consulting engineer’s 
statement that the mill would pro- 
duce an average of 30 tons per shift. 
After the first two months of oper- 
ation the expected average was in- 
creased to 37.5 tons per shift 
throughout 800 shifts. As will be 
noted, the average for August was 
38.29 tons and indications are that 
the September average will approxi- 
mate 40 tons. 

Up to and including Sept. 9, the 
following records have been made: 
Maximum production per one eight 
hour shift, 57 tons; maximum aver- 


March April Ma June 


shift for one 
produc- 
maxi- 


age production 
week, 41.3 tons; maximum 
tion in 16 shifts, 661 tons; 
mum average number of pairs fin- 
ished per shift over a week, 1050 
pairs; and, maximum production in 
any 24 consecutive hours, 153.85 
tons. 

For 


per 


the period ending Aug. 19, 
1933, the maximum number of pairs 
finished in one 8-hour shift was 
1278%. It is believed that the fore- 
going tonnage will be found higher 
than those made with similar equip- 
ment in this and other countries. 


Rivets High in Strength; 


Hardness Not Excessive 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
Undriven cromansil test bars 85-86 
Driven cromansil test bars, 

around rivet hole.... hd 98 
Hardness tests of driven SN-7 and 


SN-8 rivets are shown in Fig. 4. From 
the foregoing data on hardness, it is 
observed that the rather rapid cooling 
of the rivet in contact with the cold 
hole and the heating of the test bar in 
contact with the hot rivet produce heat 
treating effects on each other which 
materially increase the hardness of 
both rivet and bar and naturally in- 
crease the tensile strength of the 
rivet. 

Photomicrographs of SN-8 rivet stock 
and SN-8 driven rivets are shown in 
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Fig. 2, and illustrate clearly the refine- 
ment in grain structure brought about 


through heating and cooling of the 
rivet in contact with the part being 
riveted. 


To determine the physical effect of 
the rapid cooling of the rivet in con- 
tact with the test bar, a tension test 
piece was turned to 0.505-inch diameter 
and the ends were threaded. This test 
piece was heated in an electric rivet 
heater the same as the rivets were 
heated and then was clamped in a two- 
part chill, fitting closely to the 0.505- 
inch diameter. After cooling, the piece 
was pulled and gave the following re- 
sults: 


Elastic limit, pounds per square 
inch om a fo ne eee SAS 81,500 
Tensile strength, — per 


square inch ...... . 113,750 


Reduction of area, per cent. 47.0 
Elongation in 2 inches. cs 
... Broke outside 2-inch marks 


In Fig. 5 is shown a curve plotted 
from data obtained in measuring the 


slip and strain in a double shear test 

piece riveted with an SN-8 rivet. 
Results of this investigation prove 

the high physical values of cromansil 


steel for rivet stock. In the author’s 
judgment, this steel is the best avail- 


able for high tensile rivets, and particu- 
larly so for applications in which it is 
necessary to use flat head rivets to be 
finished flush with the work. 


Gear Manufacturers Will 
Discuss NRA Code 


Semiannual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gear Manufacturers association 
will be held at Penn-Lincoln hotel, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Oct. 17 and 18. 
Among subjects on the program for 
discussion are: Ethics and practices; 
merchandising gears; cost account- 
ing; and training men. One session 
will be ziven over to a discussion of 
a code of fair competition for mem- 
bers of the association. 

J. C. MeQuiston, First National 
Bank building, Wilkinsburg, is sec 
retary of the association. 


Issues Souvenir of Fair 


Steam and Combustion Co., 
Sheffield avenue, Chicago, has 
an 8-page illustrated souvenir bulletin 
describing three of the company’s in- 
dustrial gas boiler installations in ex- 
hibits at A Century of Progress expo- 
sition in Chicago. 


1559 
issued 


Furnace Men To Meet 


Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association will conduct 
its fall meeting at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 17. The pro- 
gram, which will be announced later, 
will be confined to afternoon and 
evening sessions. 
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will be reported by Dr. C. S. Barrett. 
Dr. V. N. Krivobok will report on re- 
cent studies of corrosion-resisting and 
heat-resisting alloys. 

Work of the research staff of the 
Metallurgical Advisory board for the 
year has consisted chiefly in open- 
hearth studies designed to enable the 
operator to control the finishing 
stages of liquid steel manufacture to 
a finer degree than has been heretofore 
possible. To date, methods have been 
worked out in detail for high-carbon 
steels, and studies have been started 
on low-carbon steels for deep-drawn 
products. 

As a corollary to this work, the 
problems of variation in response to 
heat treatment and age hardening are 
being studied with particular respect 
to the effect of the oxygen content of 
liquid steel. In this connection non- 
aging steels have been produced which 





have properties superior to the ordi- 
nary structural steels with regard to 
the ductility of the steel and its abili- 
ty to withstand high-temperature heat 
treatment without detriment to its 
physical properties. This work will 
be described by Dr. Charles H. Herty 
Jr., and his assistants. 

Active discussion of these steelmak- 
ing problems will be supplied by engi- 
neers and metallurgists from the in- 
dustry, thus furnishing a valuable in- 
terchange of opinion between the theo- 
retical and practical sides of steelmak- 
ing. 

As in previous years, an informal 
dinner meeting at Hotel Schenley will 
climax the day’s activities. Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, will intro 
duce the speaker of the evening. In. 
vitations to attend the meetings and 
dinner are extended to all interested. 


lron and Steel Electrical Engineers 


Plan Pittsburgh Meeting and Show 


EVEN technical sessions, cover- 

ing the mechanical, electrical, 

lubrication, combustion and 
welding phases of the steel industry 
are scheduled for the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engin- 
eers to be held at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 17-19. Nine- 
teen papers will be read and discuss- 
ed at these sessions. 

The association’s mechanical, elec- 
trical and lubrication divisions will 
co-operate in the sessions on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon and Wed- 
nesday morning; the welding eng- 
ineering division and the combustion 
engineering division are each spon- 
soring morning and afternoon sess- 
ions on Thursday. A brief business 
meeting will be conducted at the in- 
itial session on Tuesday morning. 

A highlight of the convention pro- 
gram will be an inspection trip on 
Wednesday afternoon to the plants 
of the Allegheny Steel Co., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., and American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa. 


To Inspect Steel Plants 


As has been the custom for some 
years, an iron and steel exposition 
will be held concurrent with the con- 
vention. This will also be at the Wil- 
liam Penn hotel and will be open 
from 1:30 to 5:30 p. m. and 7 to 
10 p. m. on Tuesday; 9 a, m. to 
5:30 p. m. and 7 to 10 p. m. on 
Wednesday; and 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
on Thursday. 

At a reception to be held on Thurs- 
day evening, prizes will be awarded 
in the ‘“‘New Uses for Steel’’ cam- 
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paign which the association has been 
sponsoring for a number of months. 

Details of the convention program 
are as follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 17 
MORNING 
Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

“Developments in the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry,” by W. H. Burr, electrical and 
mechanical superintendent, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

“A teview of Cold Mill Practices 
Sheet, Tin and Strip,’ by Stephen Bad- 
lam, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh. 

AFTERNOON 
Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

“Electrical Features of Modern Cold 
Roll Strip Mills,” by A. F. Kenyon, 
general engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Recent Developments in Electrical 
Equipment of Cold Strip Mills of 
Various Types,’ by F. Mohler, indus- 
trial engineering department, Genera! 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Controlling Screwdown Drafts to the 
Exact Specifications of the Mill Super- 
intendent,” by D. C. Wright, chief en- 
gineer, Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18 
MORNING 
Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

“Antifriction Bearings in Connection 
with Cold Mills,” by F. C. Hallmark, 
general master mechanic, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Steubenville, O., and C. J. 
Klein, chief engineer, Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

“Mechanical Lubrication and Electrical 
Problems in Connection with Reduc- 
tion Gear Sets of Main Drive Mill Mo- 
tors,” by T. Holloway, gear consult- 
ant, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Austin Kuhns, 
engineer, Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
Buffalo. 

AFTERNOON 

Mechanical, Electrical and Lubrication 
Divisions 

Inspection trip to Allegheny Steel Co., 


Brackenridge, Pa., and American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, 
Pa. 
Thursday, Oct. 19 
MORNING 
Welding Engineering Division 

“Welding Practices in the Iron and Steel 
Industry in Connection with Arc 
Welding Equipment, Automatic Arc 
Welding, Electrodes, Operators, Car- 
bon Arc Welders, Resistance Welding, 
Atomic Hydrogen Welding, Acetylene 
Welding and Thermit Welding.” In- 
formation and data furnished through 
a questionnaire. 

‘Growth of the Electric Arc Welding 
Industry” by E. A. Hurme, engineer, 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland. 

“The Part Welding Will Play in Metal 
Houses,” by Bennett Chapple, vice 
president, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 

“Welded Rolled Steel Products,” by F. L. 
Lindemuth, chief engineer, William B. 
Pollock Co., Youngstown, O. 

Combustion Engineering Division 

“Fundamentals of Open-Hearth Design,” 
by W. C. Buell Jr., engineer, Cleve- 
land. 

“Recent Developments in Design and 
Operation of Industrial Furnaces,” by 
G. A. Merkt, engineer, combustion 
control department, Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass. 

“Heating Slabs for Hot Strip Mills,” 
by W. R..Culberson, manager, fur- 
nace division, Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AFTERNOON 
Welding Engineering Division 

“Advantages of Welded Design with 
Reference to Weight, Strength, Time 
and Costs,” by A. E. Gibson, vice 
president, Wellman Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. 

“Advantages To Be Secured through 
Welding in Mill Building,’ by Lloyd 
Jones, general manager, E. W. Bliss 
Co., Salem O. 

“Rolled Steel Products and Arc Weld- 
ing in the Fabrication of Electric Lo- 
comotives,” by R. V. Devlin, industrial 
locomotive division, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Comparison of Welding with Riveting 
and Bolting for Steel Building Con- 
nections,” by Gilbert D. Fish, consult- 
ing and structural engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., New York. 

Combustion Engineering Division 

“Pack and Pair Heating Furnaces in 
Connection with Sheet and Tin Mills,” 
by R. J. Wean, president, Wean En- 
gineering Co., Warren O. 

“Electric Furnaces for Annealing Strip 
and Sheets,” by A. N. Otis, industrial 
engineering department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

EVENING 

Formal reception and awarding of prizes 

in “New Uses for Steel” campaign. 


History of Metallurgy in 
Great Britain Reviewed 


On the occasion of the visit of mem 
bers of the Iron and Steel Institute 
(England) to the East Hecla works of 
Messrs. Hadfields Ltd., Sheffield, Sept. 
14, a notable address of welcome was 
delivered by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, 
world-renowned metallurgist. The sub- 
ject of his address was the rise of the 
science of metallurgy with special ref- 
erence to discoveries, inventions and 
research pioneered in the Sheffield 
district. 

To commemorate the occasion and to 
perpetuate Sir Robert’s comprehensive 
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disseration, his address has been pub- 
lished in book form, fully illustrated. 
Copies of the 106-page book have been 
distributed to members of the Iron 
and Steel institute, and it is under- 


stood that a few extra copies are avail- 
in- 


able from the Institute for those 


terested in this historical review of the 


development of iron and steel in Great 
Britain. 


Sheet Mill in India Continues To 


Exceed Tonnage Expectations 


PERATIONS of the mechan- 
O ized sheet mill of the Tata 

Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamsh- 
edpur, India, mention of which was 
made in the May 8, 1933, issue of 
STEEL, page 28, continue to surpass 
expectations, according to Perin Enz- 
ineering Co., New York, consulting 
engineer for the Tata company. 

The accompanying graph authen- 
tically covers operations from the 
initial full run week of March 11, 
1933, up to and including the week 
ending Sept. 9. The average gross 
tons of sheared and weighed metal 
per shift for each of the 27 weeks, 
the maximum tons made during any 
one shift of 8 hours, and the average 
production per shift for each of the 
six months are charted. 


Average Consistently Raised 


As mentioned in the previous ar- 
ticle, the installation was author- 
ized upon the consulting engineer's 
statement that the mill would pro- 
duce an average of 30 tons per shift. 
After the first two months of oper- 
ation the expected average was in- 
creased to 37.5 tons’ per shift 
throughout 800 shifts. As will be 
noted, the average for August was 
38.29 tons and indications are that 
the September average will approxi- 
mate 40 tons. 

Up to and including Sept. 9, the 
following records have been made: 
Maximum production per one eight 
hour shift, 57 tons; maximum aver- 


March April Ma June 
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/ 
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for 
produc- 
maxi- 


age production per shift one 
week, 41.3 tons; maximum 
tion in 16 shifts, 661 tons; 
mum average number of pairs fin- 
ished per shift over a week, 1050 


pairs; and, maximum production in 


any 24 consecutive hours, 153.85 
tons. 
For the period ending Aug. 19, 


1933, the maximum number of pairs 
finished in one 8-hour shift was 
1278%. It is believed that the fore- 
going tonnage will be found higher 
than those made with similar equip- 
ment in this and other countries. 


Rivets High in Strength; 
Hardness Not Excessive 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
Undriven cromansil test bars 85-86 
Driven  cromansil test hars 

around rivet hole P 98 
Hardness tests of driven SN-7 and 


SN-8 rivets are shown in Fig. 4. From 
the foregoing data on hardness, it is 
observed that the rather rapid cooling 
of the rivet in contact with the cold 
hole and the heating of the test bar in 
contact with the hot rivet produce heat 
treating effects on each other which 
materially increase the hardness of 
both rivet and bar and naturally in- 
crease the tensile strength of the 
rivet. 

Photomicrographs of SN-8 rivet stock 
and SN-8 driven rivets are shown in 
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Fig. 2, and illustrate clearly the refine- 
ment in grain structure brought about 
through heating and cooling of the 
rivet in contact with the part being 
riveted. 

To determine the physical effect otf 
the rapid cooling of the rivet in con- 
tact with the test bar, a tension test 
piece was turned to 0.505-inch diameter 
and the ends were threaded. This test 
piece was heated in an electric rivet 
heater the same as the rivets were 
heated and then was clamped in a two- 
part chill, fitting closely to the 0.505- 
inch diameter. After cooling, the piece 
was pulled and gave the following re 
sults: 

Elastic limit, pounds per square 

inch 
Tensile 

square inch ........ 7 
Reduction of area, per cent. 


Elongation in 2 inches.. ; 
...Broke outside 2-inch marks 


. ao cendennenaee vos ie 81,500 
strength, pounds per 
; . 113,750 

47.0 


In Fig. 5 is shown a curve plotted 
from data obtained in measuring the 
slip and strain in a double shear test 
piece riveted with an SN-8 rivet. 

Results of this investigation 
the high physical values of cromansil 
steel for rivet stock. In the author’s 
judgment, this steel is the best avail- 
able for high tensile rivets, and particu- 
larly so for applications in which it is 
necessary to use flat head rivets to be 
finished flush with the work. 


Gear Manufacturers Will 
Discuss NRA Code 


Semiannual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gear Manufacturers association 
will held at Penn-Lincoln hotel, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Oct. 17 and 18. 
Among subjects on the program for 
discussion are: Ethics and practices; 
merchandising gears; cost account- 
ing; and training men. One session 
will be ziven over to a discussion of 
a code of fair competition for mem- 
bers of the association. 

J. C. MeQuiston, First Nationai 
Bank building, Wilkinsburg, 
retary of the association. 


prove 


be 


is sec 


Issues Souvenir of Fair 


Steam ana Combustion Co., 1559 
Sheffield avenue, Chicago, has issued 
an 8-page illustrated souvenir bulletin 
describing three of the company’s in- 
dustrial gas boiler installations in ex- 
hibits at A Century of Progress expo- 
sition in Chicago. 


Furnace Men To Meet 


Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association will conduct 
its fall meeting at the William Penn 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 17. The pro- 
gram, which will be announced later, 
will be confined to afternoon and 
evening sessions. 






































ROGRESSIVE architects ‘and builders are now 


placing almost as great emphasis on proper ven- 





tilating systems in new office buildings, hotels and 


structures of like character, as they do on heating sys- 





tems. Correct ventilation is now recognized as being 
vital to both health and comfort. Here are shown two illustrations of the ven- | 
tilating system in the beautiful new buildings on the campus of the University 
of Texas, which has spent upwards of four millions in a program of expan- 
sion. The sheet steel ducts, which are shown weaving through the framework, 
will insure proper ventilation for every portion of this structure. These ducts 
are made of rust resisting Tennessee Copper Steel which meets the most exacting 


specifications of architects and builders because of its proven 


~~ 


durability and adaptability to modern fabricating problems. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAILROAD Co. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices, Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


portation brought about through 

use of alloy steels and other al- 
loys is depicted by the Electro 
Metallurgical Co. in what is claimed 
to be the largest carved glass mural 
ever made. Located in the exhibit 
of the parent company, the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., this pic- 
torial representation of the “age of 
alloys’’ is engraved in special plate 
glass and colored. The mural is 
shown in the illustration above. 

It is 55 feet in total length and 
shows how commercial advancement 
has been brought about through use 
of lighter, stronger metal alloys. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.’s 
applied science exhibits also show 
many of the modern applications of 
alloy steels and other alloys. The 
corporation also has co-operated in 
construction of the basic science ex- 
hibit, ‘“‘The Story of the Electric 
Furnace,’’ demonstrating the piace 
of the arc, resistance and induction- 
type furnaces in modern scientific 
progress. 


Prroristion. in industry and trans- 


¢ o ¢ 


Several of the co-operating com- 
panies in the building of the Sky 
Ride have a joint exhibit in the Trav- 
el and Transport building. Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co., De- 
catur, Ill., displays samples of elec- 
tric welding and of rail joint bar re- 
forming work. Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, shows sections of various 
structural members. Inland also 
has a separate exhibit in the General 
Exhibits building. Sections of large 
cables furnished for bridge construc- 
tion are featured by the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
These include cabie sections from the 
George Washington bridge between 
New York and Ft. Lee, N. J., and the 
Maysville, Ky., bridge. Otis Eleva- 
tor Co., New York, and Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, also 
have exhibits in this group. 


« ° ¢ 


Technical phases of automobile 
building feature the exhibit of the 
Chrysler Corp. which in addition in- 
cludes a display of its various prod- 
ucts and a proving ground. The 
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method of casting two engine blocks 
in one flask, the procedure in forg- 
ing a crankshaft and of testing vari- 
cus automotive parts are shown. A 
small testing laboratory includes 
equipment for the examination of 
different materials required in auto- 
mobile building, while another dis- 
play shows types of the many preci- 
sion tools now used in in the Chrys- 
ler plants. 

A large animated model of a Ply- 
mouth plant depicts in miniature the 
operations involved in manufacture 
of cars, another illustrating a typical 
enameling plant installation. For 
close inspection of the many parts 
entering into a modern automobile, 
a Plymouth sedan has been complete- 
ly disassembled into 30,000 individ- 
ual pieces which are placed for dis- 
play on a long table. Illustrating 
the construction of the all-steel au- 
tomobile body, One exhibit compares 
its features with those of a full-size 
section of a standard New York Cen- 
tral railroad steel passenger car. 


¢ ° ° 


General Steel Castings Corp., Ed- 
dystone, Pa., and the Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp., Chicago, are exhibit- 
ing a steel hopper car, the entire 
underframe of which, extending the 





full length of the car and including 
eight hoppers, is a one-piece steel 


casting. The car has a capacity of 
140,000 pounds. Superstructure is 
welded. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Swissvale, Pa., and the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., Wilmerding, Pa., spon- 
sor comprehensive exhibits of their 
various products in the Travel and 
Transport building. A comparison 


of the modern type of air brake with 
the earliest form of installation is 
made. Operation of a_ centralized 
traffic control system and of con- 
trol cab signaling equipment is dem- 
cnstrated by means of typical in- 
stallations. American Steel Found- 
ries, Chicago, shows progress in de- 
sign of car couplers since 1840, ex- 
hibiting various types, including cast 
iron, malleable and wrought iron 
couplers, which preceded the manu- 
facturer of the modern steel coupler 
unit. 


° * . 


Disposition ‘of the usual litter of 
debris abandoned by visitors, as well 
as waste from concessions and gar- 
bage from food shops, presented a 
problem which has been solved by 
the trackless train system used in in- 
dustry. The system which handles 
all waste disposal at the fair con- 
sists of standard steel box body trail- 
ers and standard gasoline and elec- 
tric tractors built by the Mercury 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

The trailers, serving as 
baskets on 


waste 
parked 


wheels, are 





around the grounds during the day. 
Starting after 11 p.m., the train 
crew assembles the trailers into 
trains, hauling them to the disposal 
station at the south end of the 
grounds where a locomotive crane 
picks up the steel box bodies and 
dumps the contents into railroad 
gondola cars. Application of this 
equipment to waste disposal is said 
to be a new idea in exposition his- 
tory. 

Besides economy of operation, the 
trackless train has shown a necessary 
flexibility, for several times the vol- 
ume of waste exceeded estimates. 
Extra trailers were put into service, 
in many cases on overnight notice 
from the management, and the in- 
creased load was handled promptly 
and easily by repeated trips. Late- 
staying visitors have been fascinated 
by operation of the system. All trac- 
tors and trailers are equipped with 
safety self couplers and have rub- 
ber tires. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Display of C. E, Johansson Inc., 
division of the Ford Motor Co., De- 
troit, includes various types of preci- 
sion gage blocks and accessories de- 
signed to measure dimensions to an 
accuracy of one-millionth of an inch. 
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BOUT 35 pounds 

of steel sheets is 
required for the typi- 
cal automobile trunk, 
as installed on a 
medium-priced car. 
Trim is often of 

Stainless steel 


@ 


Photo courtesy the Gabriel Co., Cleveland 


LARGE USES OF STEEL 
IN SMALL WAYS 


949th Arrticle ° 


NCREASING travel by automo- 


bile has popularized the use of 


luggage carriers since their intro- 
duction on the earliest cars more than 
20 years ago. Today builders of high- 
er priced cars make provision in the 
design of many body models for the 
mounting of a trunk, while racks may 
be added to practically any type of 
motor vehicle to transport a trunk. 
These units frequently are furnished 
by the motor manufacturer direct, 
more often are purchased by the car 
owner, 

Developments in the design of 
automobile trunks over recent years 
have been concerned with making 
them more durable as well as more 
efficient in protecting their contents 
during exposure to inclement wea- 
ther. In this connection steel has 
been widely adopted, supplanting 
fabric which formerly was used for 
the trunk surface. The carriers may 
be divided roughly into two different 
types—-the pressed metal variety and 
the handbuilt wood and steel trunk. 
Made in inexpensive styles the for- 
mer generally consists of a container 
stamped from about 18-gage cold 
rolled sheets without additional re- 
inforcement, but with necessary hin- 
ges and locks. 

In building the higher priced 
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Automobile Trunks 


trunks, steel sheets are applied over 
a wood frame. Being an integral 
part of the automobile on which it is 
mounted, the carrier is made to con- 
form in finish and in contour to the 
appearance of the body. In one de- 
sign, automobile body sheets, 18 and 
20 gage, are sheared to size and for 
the lid section are formed by mech- 
anical rolls to the desired curved 
section. A piano hinge affixed either 
inside or outside the trunk provides 
close adjustment of the lid when 
closed and permits it to be opened 
easily. The front also is hinged ana 
swings down so that the contents 
may be removed quickly. 


Sealed Against Moisture 


Locks are joined to two bands of 
stainless steel, this material having 
proved more satisfactory than chro- 
mium-plated brass. Painting of the 
trunk involves the same treatment 
as that given to automobile bodies. 
Rubber is used to help seal the open- 
ings against penetration of moisture 
and to prevent rattles. Because of 
the nature of the service to which 
the automobile trunk is subjected, 
with air pressure generated at the 
rear of a moving car aiding to force 
rain into crevices, it is important 
that all joints be closed tightly. 


One leading manufacturer tests 
trunks with a water stream of 135 
pounds pressure in order to disclose 
any leaks. 

A large variety of sizes of auto- 
mobile trunks is made necessary be- 
cause of the different designs of cars. 
Popular types measure 36 to 40 in- 
ches long, 16 to 19 inches wide, 18 
to 21 inches high. These are obtain- 
able in colors to match the auto- 
mobile. A typical trunk for a med- 
ium-priced car, such as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, re- 
quires 35 pounds of steel sheets in 
its manufacture in addition to sev- 
eral pounds of stainless and carbon 
steel for bands, hinges and locks. 


Approves Specifications for 
Carbon Steel Castings 


Consolidated specifications for car- 
bon-steel castings for industrial, rail- 
road, and marine uses recently were 
approved for publication as tentative 
by the American Society for Testing 
Materials on the recommendation of 
its committee A-1 on steel. Certain 
confusion had arisen due to the fact 
that the present specifications for 
carbon-steel castings had varying re- 
quirements for the same grades of 
steel. It was realized that the interests 
of producers and consumers would best 
be served if major requirements for 
identical grades were made uniform 
with exceptions for castings for cer- 
tain special purposes. 

The specifications apply to carbon- 
steel castings for miscellaneous and 
jobbing purposes, for locomotive and 
car equipment, and for ship construc- 
tion. Two classes and five grades are 
provided for. Class A consists of one 
grade designated as special No. 1 for 
which no physical requirements are 
specified. Class B consists of four 
grades, regular, special No. 2, special 
No. 3 and special No. 4, for all of 
which physical requirements are speci- 
fied (see also pages 30-34). 

The steel is to be made by one or 
more of the following processes: Open- 
hearth, electric-furnace, converter, or 
crucible. Detailed requirements for 
heat treatment are included. The maxi- 
mum carbon centent of class A cast- 
ings is put at 0.45 per cent, with man- 
ganese 0.50-1.00; silicon, 0.20-0.75; max- 
imum phosphorus, 0.05; maximum sul- 
phur, 0.06 per cent. No carbon con- 
tent is specified for class B castings in- 
asmuch as physical requirements are 
given and the requirements for the 
other elements are the same as in the 
class A castings. 

Promulgation of the consolidated 
specifications was in charge of a com- 
mittee headed by R. A. Bull, consultant 
on steel castings, Chicago. Copies of 
the specifications can be obtained from 
A.S.T.M. headquarters, 1315 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 
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Rolling On to New Records of 


“WORK 


Year after year Hyatt Roller Bearings 
have returned the confidence which 
engineers have placed in them. 

This is not alone because Hyatts 
have been modern in design, made 
from high grade steels and manufac- 
tured to rigid standards of quality. 

It goes deeper—this long life ex- 


YEARS" 


pectancy. It comes from known per- 
formance over forty years—we call it 
Hyatt “work years.” 

Hyatts just roll on—giving no trouble 
and asking no quarter. Why not use 
them on your next job? Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, Detroit, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Oakland. 
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New Books WorTH READING 


ECONOMICS 


. BUSINESS 





Technique of Purchasing 
Set Forth in New Volume 
Industrial Purchasing, by Howard 
T. Lewis; cloth, 536 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; published by Prentice-Hall 
Inc., New York, and supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland, for $5, plus 15 cents pos- 
tage; in Europe by Penton Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, Westmin- 
ster, London. 


This book is an official publication 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, and may be considered 
an official guide to the subject of pur- 
chasing. In its preparation the author 
had the close co-operation of the as- 
sociation and it is pointed out that 
every chapter has been read and re- 
vised by several specialists in each 
of the respective subjects under dis- 
cussion. 

The author first discusses the signifi- 
cance of the function of purchasing in 
the rehabilitation of business now un- 
der way. He also points to the rela- 
tion of purchasing to various phases 
of business such as production, inspec- 
tion, traffic, marketing, etc. The prob- 
lem of centralization of purchases is 
discussed and the arguments for and 
against are considered. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of purchasing pro- 
cedure. 


Textbook on Principles of 
Rolling Is Revised 
Roll Pass Design, Volume I, second 


edition, by W. Trinks; cloth, 212 
pages, 6 x 9 inches, seven tables 149 


illustrations; published by Penton 
Publishing Co.; supplied by STretL, 
Cleveland, for $4.50, plus 15 cents 


postage; in Europe by Penton Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, Westmin- 
ster, London. 


In 1930, the author, who is the lead- 
ing authority on the theory of roll 
design in the United States, issued two 
books on roll pass design, primarily 
for the use of his classes at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The text con- 
stituted a revision and enlargement 
of articles and classroom lectures pre- 
sented by Prof. Trinks in 1929 and 
1930. 

The second edition of Volume I, 
which is just off the press, introduces 
many noteworthy refinements of the 
original text. The material has been 
revised, rearranged and amplified to 
take into account the advanced stage 
of present knowledge. 

Chapter I deals with classification 
of rolls and nomenclature, discussion 
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of the deformation process in rolling, 
problems of roll design, factors influ- 
encing roll pressure, stresses due to 
heating and cooling of rolls, “roll 
spring,” deflection of rolls and factors 
determining the size of bar that can 
be rolled on a given roll. 

In Chapter II the author summar- 
izes basic principles governing en- 
trance and deformation. He discusses 
laws of deformation, edging, side- 
draft, factors which limit the amount 
of reduction, lateral spreading and 
shrinkage by cooling. 

Chapter III is an exposition of prin- 
ciples underlying the processes of roll- 
ing. Forward slip, nonuniform reduc- 
tions, overfills and fins, fillets and 
chamfers, convex box passes, sidework, 
side pressure, end thrust, arrangement 
of passes and slitting are a few of the 
many topics covered in this chapter. 


Prof. Trinks has the faculty of pre- 
senting a complex subject in a way 
that holds the interest of students and 
beginners, yet at the same time is ful- 
ly satisfactory to the most advanced 
engineers. He has succeeded admir- 
ably in weaving elementary instruc- 
tion and advanced theory into a well- 
balanced continuity of text. For this 
reason the volume is equally suited to 
student engineers, roll designers, roll- 
ing mill equipment engineers and mill 
operating men. 

Volume II, dealing with examples of 
series of actual roll passes with ex- 
planations for the shape of the inter- 
mediate passes, will be published 
about Jan. 1, 1934. 


Sf 
Arc Welding Brought to Date 
In New Handbook 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld- 
ing Design and Practice, by Lincoln 
Electric Co.; flexible simulated leather, 
434 pages, 53% x 9 inches; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $1.50, plus 15 
cents for postage; in Europe by Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 


The aim of this handbook is to pre- 
sent in one volume complete informa- 
tion on design and procedure for arc 
welding. It is encyclopedic in design 
and contents. Eight principal sections 
deal with important phases of arc 
welding and its application, amply il- 
lustrated with detailed drawings and 
photographic reproductions. Rapid ad- 
vances in welding have made most 
books quickly obsolete and publication 
of this work is timely. 

It is intended for the use of weld- 
ers and department heads and also for 





those responsible for design of weld- 
ed products. The sections cover meth- 
ods and equipment; technique of weld- 
ing; procedure, speeds and _ costs; 
structures and properties of weld met- 
al; weldability of metals; designing 
for arc welded steel construction of 
machinery; design for are welded fab- 
rication of steel structures; typical 
application of are welding in manu- 
facturing, construction and mainte- 
nance. 


° 


Displacement by Machines 
And Some Remedies 


Displacement of Men by Machines, 
by Elizabeth Faulkner Baker; cloth, 
284 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Columbia University press and sup- 
plied by Steer, Cleveland, for $3.50, 
plus 15 cents postage; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 


This book probably records the first 
published effort dealing both with 
changing technology and labor dis- 
placement in representative plants and 
with the subsequent economic history 
of the men displaced. The author has 
chosen the printing industry upon 
which to base a study of the problem 
caused by mechanical innovations 
which always threaten skilled workers 
with economic disaster. 


Social Insurance Progress 
Traced in New Book 


Job Insurance, by John Bertwell 
Swing; cloth, 263 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press and supplied by SrTrer, 
Cleveland, for $2.50, plus 15 cents 
postage; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minster, London. 


While European countries have gone 
a long way in the application of social 
insurance, in this country only one 
state, Wisconsin, has passed laws with 
the idea of protecting the worker 
against the hazard of unemployment. 
The Wisconsin unemployment compen- 
sation act, which went into effect July 
1, 1933, attacks the problem from the 
standpoint of prevention. On the oth- 
er hand a bill recommended by the 
Ohio commission on unemployment in- 
surance, appointed by the governor, 
places emphasis on relief. 

Other states are considering the 
problem, and at the same time numer- 
ous plans have been advanced by com- 
panies and groups. 
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AYER improves’ the 


Each layer 


annealing 
multiple layer weld. 
refines the grain structure of the 
/ deposit beneath, but the last layer de- 
posited does not possess good grain 


structure. Now a new electrode has 
been developed to handle this last 
layer. Without adding metal, it is 
claimed to provide the proper refining 
/ action rapidly and at little cost, fur- 
) thermore, it smooths over inequalities 
and provides a weld of good appear- 
ance. It consumes itself entirely and 
can be used to anneal a line across 
metal for bending, braking, or for 
purposes in which a grain structure 
change is desired. This rod is made 
of reasonably high-carbon steel and 
has a low melting point. It is coated 
with manganese dioxide and potassium 





( perchloride and an outer covering of 
nonhygroscopic magnesium _ silicate 


which keeps the inner covering from 
losing its properties. When the arc is 
struck, the oxidizing chemicals burn 
up the rod, leaving only the mag- 
nesium silicate slag over the deposited 
metal. 


OIE a eee 


$ $ § 


By using a strongly excess oxygen 
flame for both preheating and weld- 
ing, when fusion welding bronzes 
which contain relatively high 
amounts of tin or lead, the tendency 
for those constituents to boil out is 
said to be eliminated. 


$ $ $ 


A N ENGLISH gas utility is report- 
ed to have developed and patented a 
heat-treating process which elimi- 
nates scale formation and decarburi- 
zation on any steel at any tempera- 
ture. Even at temperatures as high as 
1380 degrees Cent., such as are em- 
ployed for the complex tungsten-co- 
balt steels, there is claimed to be no 
decarburization and a scale formation 
of only 0.0001 inch. The process has 
been used for hardening high-speed 
steel milling cutters, twist drills, 
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Making the Most of 


reamers, dies, taps, hacksaws, chas- 
ers, and lathe tools; for hardening 
straight carbon tools of all descrip- 
tions; and for hardening strip steel 
and wire. 

Ss 6¢ $ 

A test was conducted in an [llinois 

clay products plant to determine the 
value of hardfacing pug mill knives. 
Three knives were faced with %-inch 
of stellite and put in service with 
new steel knives beside them. At the 
end of ten weeks the steel knives had 
worn down 1% inches, whereas the 
hard-faced knives had worn but little 
and still retained their original length. 

$ $ $ 

Monel metal scrap is being used 

extensively as a substitute for nickel 
in other forms as an alloying ele- 
ment in producing gray iron cast- 
ings. 

$ $ $ 


For machining certain nonferrous 
metals a large eastern company is us- 
ing chromium plated tungsten car- 
bide cutting tools. The chromium 
plate eliminates former trouble due 





to sticking of the metal to the tung- 
sten carbide. Another company plates 
the tools before they are tipped 
with the cutting alloy; the chrom- 
ium plate in this case prevents the 
portion of the tool below the tung- 
sten carbide from being gouged out. 


$ $ § 

A new tray has been perfected 
from which ice cubes frozen in mech: 
anical refrigerators are easily and 
quickly removed without using water 
to loosen them. The tray consists of 
separate and removable _ sections 
made of 18-8 chrome-nickel stainless 
stee!; these sections being flexible 
enough to bend easily and stiff en- 
ough to spring back to normal shape 
after the cubes are removed. 


$ $ §$ 
What appears to be reversion to 
ancient Chinese molding practice is 





METHODS AND MATERIALS 


indicated in a patent granted for 
brake shoe molds. The portion of 
the mold forming the back or gray 
portion is made of ground, fused 
silica bonded with fireclay, while the 
chilled face of the mold is formed 
either of metal or silicon carbide. 
The mold before use is baked and 
burned to make it withstand repeat- 
ed use. 
$ $ $ 


A DDITION of 0.50 per cent moylb- 


denum increases the high tempera- 
ture and creep strength in steel so 
greatly that much thinner tubes can 
be used in boilers. The saving in 
weight due to thinner walls is enough 
to pay for the molybdenum addition. 
Notable economies have been effect- 
ed with this type of boiler tube be 
cause of the added ease of heat con- 
duction through the thinner walls. 
. ws 


Chromium coated castings gradu- 
ally are finding wider applications. 
Powdered ferrochromium is placed 
on the surfaces of the mold and is 
taken up by the incoming metal, thus 
providing an alloyed surfar coating 
high in chromium. The e ing may 
be placed on one or both - des of the 
casting, depending upon tne need for 
a heat or wear resisting coating. 
These castings do not replace those 
made of the solid, high-chromium 
alloy, but serve where there is a de- 
sire to replace steel castings with a 
slightly better material. For elevated 
temperature service, such as anneal- 
ing boxes, chromium-coated castings 
have given about five to eight times 
the life of steel castings. They are 
used also for wear resistance in such 
applications as cast gear teeth, wob- 
blers, coupling boxes and the like. 


$ $ §$ 

Experience points to the fact that 
corrosion of welded galvanized pipe 
is not a matter for consideration. 
Welds may be made with either steel 
or bronze welding rods, the choice 
being principally a matter of econom- 
ics and appearance. With a bronze 
available which will permit welds of 
better than 55,000 pounds per square 
inch strength, there is no reason to 
question the bronze welded joint struc- 
turally, at least for the more ordinary 
services for which galvanized pipe is 
used. Oxyacetylene fusion welded 


joints already are well known for the 
high strength which they present, 
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MACHINE TOOLS UNDER NRA 
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af SMR EE HE year has seen a substantial im- ; 
; provement in the machine tool 
trade. The low point reached was in 1 
March. Since that time orders have 
increased to the highest point in 20 
months. 


ne 
: 


A large share of current business is the 
natural result of increased activity and 
employment in industrial fields. Repairs 





and replacements upon machines for- 
merly idle are becoming increasingly 
necessary. 


Higher wages and shorter hours under 

the NRA should increase, and not ‘ 
decrease, the necessity for modern, 
efficient equipment. There will, of | 
course, be no return to hand-labor and 
the burdensome tasks from which the 

machine has freed mankind. 


Moreover, changes in product specifica- 
tions, due to new engineering develop- 
ment or shifting public tastes, may give | 
rise to a demand for new machine tools. 


Certainly the revival of markets for 
metal-working machinery and capital 
goods is as essential to general recovery 
as is the quickening of consumers’ goods 
markets. 


For many years the plants of the 
Interlake Iron Corporation have sup- 
plied foundry coke and pig iron for 





machine tool castings. 


- 


INTERLAKE IRON CORPORATION 
PIG IRON - COKE 
PLANTS—CHICAGO . DULUTH . TOLEDO. ERIE 


PICKANDS, MATHER & COMPANY, Sales Agents 
CLEVELAND . CHICAGO . DETROIT . ERIE.TOLEDO. MINNEAPOLIS . DULUTH 
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Analysis of Factors Influencing 


Rolling Pressure and Power Consumption 


In the Hot Rolling of Steel 


BY SVEND EKELUND 
Translated by BENGT BLOMQUIST 


Part !Y—Rolling Pressure and Torsional Moment 


(Seventh and Concluding Article of Series) 


area of contact between bar and 
rolls is: Dm * 2%; Which is approxi- 
mately 


Te horizontal projection of the 


bm * VR(h,—h,) 
Hence, the rolling force will be: 
P=pDyv * bm ° Yo— Pv * bm V R(h,—h,) 

BN ee a Casares cs acuiee Sheu aanaseee (42 
Since the calculation can be based 
upon the deformation force solely in 
the direction of rolling, without in- 
troducing any appreciable error, pyr 
will be expressed by the following re- 
lation: 


2 Un 
pet = (eR he 
(1+m) 
In most cases, the “bite” causes a 


shock, which means that in reality 
the maximum rolling force momentar- 
ily may exceed P. 

an represents the mean value of the 
vertical compression velocity. 


» represents the peripheral speed 
of the roll. 
Then: 
Bi h,—h, 
Vn==v * 2 Sin 2 =U — 


In this connection, it may be men- 
tioned that if the rolling is thought 
to be carried out in such a way that 
the bar is pulled forth between the 
rolls, the tensile force required will 
be: 

. d; 

K-=P ° 2 sin 9 =P ee 
=pv* bm(h,—h,) 


where pv is a function of R. 

From this it follows also that the 
rolling work for one pass can be writ- 
ten as: 

A= Dv * dm * 1,(h,—h,) 
The expression bm~* 1,(h,—h,) may be 
considered as the displaced volume. 
Inasmuch as the horizontal forces on 
the roll surface must equalize each 
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other, the resultant rolling force will 
be directed vertically. 

In order to determine the torsional 
moment, it is necessary to know the 
point on the surface of contact at 
which the resultant force is applied. 
In Fig. 16, zp is the distance to the 
point of application of the resultant 
rolling force, zy is the distance to the 
point at which the horizonta] forces 
are in equilibrium. We may assume 
that @ and «zy are nearly equal, so 
that: 


~Lp wy 
| (p+ px (dz = | (p+ px,) dx ..(43). 
0 Lp 


The influences of velocity and spread- 
ing accordingly are neglected. Then 
4 
Px= 3 PLC,2'+¢,0] 


Yo— 
Px,—Pp h 





2 

These expressions are substituted in 
equation (43), and the equation is 
integrated to provide the relation: 


4 2 
Lp a C,tp + Cp = %)—Ip-+ = 
ae i 2h, 











By testing this equation for different 
reductions on various dimensions, it 
is found that xp=2”,/2. Accordingly, 


the torsional moment for two rolls 
will be: 
M.=D * Lo Pv * bm * R(h,—h,) we. (44). 


The moment of the bearing friction at 
the roll necks is: 


Fe 2 ll | eal geen snebocusussoncpapeiasooudaes (45). 


where ut represents the -co-efficient. of 
roll neck friction and d represents the 
diameter of the roll necks. 

However, when plain bearings are 
used, an additional bearing friction 
will be encountered if the bushings 
are set up against the roll body in or- 
der to stabilize the rolls axially. This 
frictional moment may vary in dif- 
ferent cases, and will be included in 
the idle running moment. The idle 
running moment also will depend upon 
the pressure with which the bearings 
are tightened to the necks in the ver- 
tical direction. As this pressure is 
considerably less than the rolling 
force, it will have no influence upon 
the torsional moment and the roll neck 
loads during the rolling. 

Disregarding the idle running mo- 
ment, the total torsional moment is: 


Myv=MatMse=—P(atut’ d) ...... (46) 
From this relation, 
M, 1 
_ a1,” cpscarcoisecianti (47). 
1 a 
Bt’ ad 
which expresses the share of the 


neck friction in the torsional moment 
If the expression for P is substituted 
in equation (46), then: 
Mv=P(2,+ut* d) 
—p(1+m) * bma[R(h,+h,) + urd 
VR(h,—h,) 
M. is the torsional moment on the 
rolls, without regard to the idle run- 
ning moment M: or the increased fric- 


tional moment Mx for pinions and 
drive machinery. Inasmuch as Mx is 
usually 0.10° My, the total torsional 


moment for the whole mill is: 

M+Ms=1.10* M.+M; 
where M represents the moment of the 
driving machinery and Ms represents 














(Gg —Bp)* cccoee ose (438). 
p 
| 
Xp 
ae Ree 
Xo 
Fig. 16—Point of application of the roll pressure 
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the moment of the flywheel and other 
rotating parts. 

The coefficient of neck friction in a 
structural mill has been determined 
as wr+—0.11. This value was computed 
from the idle running torque, when 
the roll neck loads were known. In gen- 
eral, the coefficient of friction has 
been calculated as 0.10 to 0.15 for 
bearings with good lubrication, while 
for old open-type bearings wt becomes 
as great as 0.20 to 0.25. The reason 
for the coefficient of friction being as 
high even as 0.10, is that the design 
of the bearings does not provide for 
effective sealing, so that dust and 
scale are permitted to enter the bear- 
ings, rendering the lubricant unserv- 
iceable and abrading necks and bush- 
ings. Since the bearing friction causes 
a considerably increased consumption 
of power, the bearing problem in roll- 
ing mills is of great importance. In 
high-speed mills rolling small sections, 
roller bearings should be appropriate. 


terial in question seldom is hot rolled. 

It is evident that equations (48) 
and (44) are valid for passes other 
than rectangular, if due consideration 
is given to the shape of the section. 
Thus, the formulas can be applied to 
diamond, square, oval, gothic and 
round passes, provided that the fric- 
tional influence and the relative veloc- 
ity of compression are based upon the 
mean height of the section. Accord- 
ingly, we can write: 


_164V R(h,—h,) —1.2(h, —h,) ess 





| 5 
i Rim + hm 52) 
9 
andp=e+e ——— ee 
* Riym + Nom eR a ee ’ 


where hm represents the mean height 
of the section. The mean height hm 
bears the following relations to the 
maximum height h in passes of dif- 
ferent shapes: 


0.63 h for gothic passes, 

0.55 hk for diamond passes. 

0.79 h for round passes. 

0.67-0.85 h for oval passes (the lower 








Table XII 


Frictional Losses in Mill Roll Bearings 


EROUL GAMEOCRE «<= TD GRICIN i vesecccsckcecvsvsseasssvosscess 


Neck diameter —d inch 
Reduction—(hi 

Mr { for we—0.10 
100% 
My | for wr—0.25 


ae wa aevaede 





——_—_—____————- Mill 
Blooming Plate Sheet 
sess 23.62 27.56 19.69 
Slabs 13.78 19.69 13.78 
1.18 0.197 0.0039 
27 55 88 
46 75 95 





In Table XII a few examples have 
been compiled which show the part 
played by bearing friction. The figures 
have been calculated according to 
equation (47). 

Especially in sheet rolling, the fric- 
tional losses in the bearings are high, 
because the reduction is small. By 
decreasing ut from 0.25 to 0.10, the to- 
tal work of rolling is reduced in the 
ratio 2.4:1, and the idling work also 
decreases. 

By applying equations (44) and (48) 
to available test results, and especially 
to Puppe’s tables, it has been possi- 
ble to determine the compressive 
strength o and the constant of viscos- 
ity « for steel as foilows: 


o = (20,164 — 7.89 ty) (1.4 + C + Mn) 


pounds/square inch............. (50); 
«0.01 (20,164 — 7.89 ty) pounds 
SeC./SQUATE INCH...........cceeeeeeeeeee (51); 


in which: 
ty temperature, degrees Fahr. 
C=— carbon content, per cent 
Mn = manganese content, per cent 


These formulas are most nearly valid 
for temperatures above 1500 degrees 
Fahr., and for a manganese content of 
less than 1 per cent. The compressive 
strength depends upon the carbon con- 
tent up to a certain point, and upon 
the temperature, determined by the 
carbon content, above which the ma- 
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value for smaller sections which fill 
the pass). 


0.55-0.65 h for square passes (the low- 
er value for smaller sections which 
fill the pass). 


For the rolling of shapes, the formu- 
las check well if Aim and h,m are sub- 
stituted for h, and h, at all places. For 
most shapes, the surface of contact 
against the roll can be determined not 
only by the maximum height of the 
section, but with greater accuracy by 
the mean height. 


Summary 


The conditions which prevail in the 
region of contact between the rolls 
and the material have been investi- 
gated, and the following conclusions 
have been obtained: 

1. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple, with regard to the distribution 
of forces, whether the material is com- 
pressed between the curved roll sur- 
faces or between plane, parallel sur- 
faces. 

2. The horizontal forces due to fric- 
tion are directed opposite each other, 
and are in equilibrium at one point 
on the surface of contact. 

3. This point of equilibrium is lo- 
cated on the front part of the sur- 
face, and is the point around which 
compression takes place. The move- 
ment of the material relative to the 
roll is determined by the location of 





this point; so that the material will 
move more slowly than the roll, 
causing slippage opposite to the di- 
rection of rolling, in the zone of con- 
tact up to this point, and more rapid- 
ly than the roll, causing slippage in 
the direction of rolling, in the area 
in front of this point (the direction 
of rolling being considered as the for- 
ward direction). The latter slippage 
causes the forward slip. 

4. The rolls act upon the material 
only by pressure. 

5. Assuming plane parallelopipedal 
compression, in combination with the 
friction influence, it has been possible 
to follow the course of the internal 
deformation in a comparatively simple 
manner, and to integrate the work 
required for this deformation. 

6. Inasmuch as the friction in the 
surfaces of contact is of fundamental 
importance for the entire rolling proc- 
ess, the influence of friction has been 
investigated in greater detail. The 
real compressive strength of the mate- 
rial is obtained by multiplying the 
‘ideal’ strength, including the effect 
of velocity, by a friction factor. 

7. The spreading is determined di- 
rectly from the frictional forces. 

8. By knowing the distribution of 
forces, the point of application of the 
rolling force has been determined, to- 
gether with the torsional moment, be- 
cause the rolling force is directed ver- 
tically. 

9. The compressive strength o, and 
the constant of viscosity e, have been 
determined, as functions of the tem- 
perature and of the composition of 
the rolled material (for ordinary 
grades of steel), by applying the de- 
rived formulas to available data on 
the rolling work and rolling force. 


10. The formulas are valid for all of 
the ordinary pass sections. 

11. The formulas for rolling force 
and torsional moment are general, be- 
cause they have been derived, as far 
as possible, with regard to every in- 
fluencing factor. 

SS * * 


At the end of his article Mr. Ekelund 
has carried out numerical computa- 
tions for a number of passes, showing 
the applicability of the formulas. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the examples are 
fictional, this part is of little interest 
and has been omitted. It will be of 
more value, for anyone who wishes 
to use the formulas for calculations 
of rolling forces, torque, and power 
consumption, to have a  compila- 
tion of the derived relations. There- 
fore: 


A. ROLLING FORCE 


P=bu VRC, —h,)| 1+ 





1.6uV R(h,—h,) —1.2(h,—h,) ] 


h,+h, 
o+2 ve oh 8s 
h,+h, 
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LEWIS 16° BREAKDOWN MILL 











Pinion Stand & Gear Drive Integral 


1. 

2. Motor Operated Screw-down 
3. Water Cooled Rolls 
4 


. Water Cooled Bearings 


Lewis Mills are simple in design—effective in action. 
accumulated growth of 76 years experience in Rolling Mill practice and 
are built to anticipate the demands of maximum production, to achieve 


Mill drives up to and including 
6,000 HP. Shape Straightener 
Machines up to and including 
94” | beam. Motor operated 
Screw-Down for Mill. High 
Speed Gear Sets for Continuous 
Rod Mills. 


Continuous Bar and 


lowest cost tonnage with little or no maintenance. 


SOME OTHER LEWIS PRODUCTS e.4, 


Billet Mills. Cold Mills for 
Sheet and Strip. Rail Breakers. 
Rail Re-rolling Mills. Universal 
Mill Spindles. Chilled lron and 
Iron Alloy Rolls for Iron, Steel, 
Brass, Copper, Aluminum, Zinc 
and Nickel. For hot sheets, tin 





FOR ALUMINUM, BRASS & NON-FERROUS METALS 


They represent the 


plate and strip—for cold sheets. 
tin plate andstrip. For merchant 
bars and rods. Shears—Vertical 
Alligator—Cropping—Plate and 
Squaring. Special Machinery— 
Testing Machines and lron and 
Steel Castings. 
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LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.«(3) 












. — P.O. BOX 1591 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











in which: 

P=rolling force in pounds 

R=roll radius at the bottom of the 
pass, inches 

bm= mean width of the bar, inches, 
determined by the relations: 

b+), 


2 


da = 


For sections other than rectangu- 


Dym + Dom 


lar, ba=—— 





9 


~ 


where b,m=A,/hi; Dym=A,/h, 

A,= cross-sectional area of the bar 
before the pass, square inches. 

A,=cross-sectional area of the bar 
after the pass, square inches. 

h: — height of the bar before the pass, 
inches. 

h,=height of the bar after the pass, 
inches. 

u—coefficient of friction between 
the bar and steel rolls, deter- 
mined by the relation: 

u = 1.06 — 0.000278 ty 

This relation is valid for tem- 
peratures above 1300 degrees 
Fahr. For chilled iron rolls, 
u=0.8 (1.06 — 0.000278 t,). 

o=compressive strength of the ma- 
terial, pounds square inches, de- 
termined from the relation: 

o = (20,164 —7.89 ty) (1.4+C+Mn), 


where C = carbon content, per 
cent; Mn = manganese content, 
per cent, 
This relation is valid for tem- 
peratures above 1500 degrees 
Fahr. 

e=-constant of viscosity, pounds 


sec/square inches, determined by 
the equation: 
e = 0.01(20,164 —7.89 t,); 
valid for temperatures above 1500 
degrees Fahr. 
v-==circumferential speed of the rolls 

at the bottom of the pass, 
inches/sec. 

B. TorstonNaAL MOMENT 

M,=torsional moment of the rolling 
force for two rolls 


P i 
VR(h,—h,) foot pounds 
12 
M-=bearing friction torque for two 
rolls 
P 
—-—y«* d foot pounds 
12 
in which: «:—coefficient of neck 
friction, d = roll neck diameter, 


inches. 

M,,=idle running moment of the mill, 
foot pounds 

M,.=torsional moment of the rolls 
considered, without regard to the 
increased friction moment in 
pinions and other transmission 
elements, foot pounds 

M,=— increased frictional moment of 
the pinions and other transmis- 
sion elements during rolling, foot 
pounds. 

Mm=—=motor torque, foot pounds. 

M.s-—torque of the rotating masses, 
foot pounds. 
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~M=total torque of the mill, foot 


pounds. 
M.=M.4+M: 
Mx= 0.10 My 
Mun+Ms=1.1 (Mv+M,) 
Li?- 
2M —=Mm +Ms =M,+— 
12 


[VR(h,—h,) +d] 
C. PowER CONSUMPTION 

n=rolling speed, revolutions per 

minute. 

N= horsepower required for rolling. 

n*=M 
= HP. 
5252 
If several passes are operating 
simultaneous, >My is introduced in 
the formulas. 
Remarks 

The validity of the “Ekelund for- 
mula” depends to a great extent upon 
the values of the compressive strength 
so, the constant of viscosity e, and the 
coefficient of friction mw, which are 
all physical constants. The formula 
expressing o as a function of the tem- 
perature and of the chemical composi- 
tion, and the equations expressing e¢ 
and w as functions of the temperature, 
have been derived by Mr. Ekelund 
from empirical data pertaining to aver- 
age rolling conditions. For steel of 
medium and higher carbon content, 
and for ordinary rolling temperatures, 
the rolling forces calculated according 
to the formula check well with meas- 
ured values; but for extremely low- 
carbon steels, the calculated values are 
generally lower, especially for the last 
passes. 

More recent investigations have pro- 
vided a possible explanation for these 
discrepancies (see Stahl und LHisen, 
Jan. 3, 1929, “Die Rekristallization 
beim Warmwalzen” by Tafel, Hane- 
man and Schneider; also the investi- 
gation by Siebel and Fangmeier on 
hot rolling, published in Paper No. 
159 “Mitteilungen aus dem Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Institut fuer Eisenfor- 
schung”). The compressive strength 
o, depends upon the rate of recrystalli- 
zation (or grain size), in such a 
way that the lower the recrystalliza- 
tion rate, the higher the compressive 
strength. The rate of recrystallization 
is considerably decreased at the A, 
point, where y-iron is transformed into 
the g-phase, resulting in a noticeably 
increased strength of the steel in this 
temperature interval. Since the A, 
line in the iron-carbon diagram runs 
from approximately 1650 degrees 
Fahr. for pure iron to 1274 degrees 
Fahr. for 0.85 per cent carbon steel, 
the temperature at which the decrease 
in rate of recrystallization begins will 
be lowered accordingly; so that the 
rolling of medium and_ high-carbon 
steel will be finished before the com- 
pressive strength of the steel has be- 
gun to be affected by the change in 
the rate of recrystallization. Further- 
more, the higher the carbon content is, 
the less noticeable will the increase 
in strength at the critical temperature 





become, because the amount of ce- 
mentite increases. This also explains 
why the influence of the change in 
recrystallization rate upon the rolling 
force is negligible in the rolling of or- 


dinary steels. The formula for the 
compressive strength will give o=—0 
for ty 2552 degrees Fahr. In the iron- 
carbon diagram, the value o—0 will 
thus be represented by a horizontal 
line. It would be more correct theo- 
retically to have o=0 coincide with 
the solidus line. The compressive 
strength then could be expressed as 
follows: 

o= (22,012 —3697 C —7.89 t,) (1.4+C+ 
Mn) pounds per square inches. 

The influence of alloys on the com- 
pressive strength of steel at high tem- 
peratures has not been studied to the 
extent of providing a basis for a for- 
mula. However, it has been found for 
chromium steel that the second 
bracket in the formula above can be 
written as: 

(1.4+C+Mn-+0.3 Cr); 
and the values of rolling force thus 
calculated have checked fairly well 
with measured values. 

The “Ekelund formula” in its present 
form is of unquestionable value, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Ekelund’s 
analysis of the rolling conditions may 
cause investigations to be directed into 
such channels that accurate means of 
calculating the rolling force for all 
cases of hot rolling will be estab- 
lished. 


Will Introduce New Type 
Of Magnetic Equipment 


Ferrous Magnetic Corp., New York, 
consulting engineer, and manufac- 
turer of magnetic inspection equip- 
ment for laboratory and mill inspec- 
tion of ferrous metals and alloys, 
soon will announce a new type of 
magnetic equipment said to differ 
radically in both method and design 
from any known today. Being com- 
pact and sturdily constructed the de- 
vice is expected to withstand severe 
abuse. 

According to the manufacturer’s 
claims, the machine will for the first 
time comprise full automatic opera- 
tion with controlled signaling, indi- 
eating and recording features. Me- 
chanical operation has been simpli- 
fied to the extent that mill labor may 
be employed for inspecting and grad- 
ing materials. One of the equipments 
now is being installed in a steel mill. 


Lists Data on Cupolas 

A list of 37 suggestions in regard 
to the efficient operation of foundry 
cupolas has been drawn up by the 
Ironton Firebrick Co., Ironton, O.. 
manufacturer of refractories, and is 
being circulated to foundries. Copies 
are available upon request to the 
company. 
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and between the working rolls, 

and above and between the top 
train of working rolls are a feature 
of a recently developed roller leveler. 
Pressure can be applied to the center 
of the sheet toward both edges simul- 
taneously, or toward one or the other 
edge, depending on the design of the 
unit. The backing-up rolls extend the 
full length of the working rolls, thus 
permitting sheets to be leveled and 
the defiection controlled over the full 
width of the machine. Easy adjust- 
ment for angling the top train of 
rolls as well as indicating gages are 
provided. 


GS ene rolls, which lie beneath 


+ es 
Steel tubes containing 5 per cent 
chromium have been found highly 
satisfactory for refrigerator coils be- 
cause of their resistance to corrosion 
in actual service. 
¢ ¢ 


Internal back pressure or resistance 
to gas flow in open-hearth furnaces is 
claimed to be reduced 15 to 25 per 
cent by the installation of recently 
marketed checker brick. 





F uecrriryine the operation of 
skips and large and small bells at 
blast furnaces in this country has af- 
forded the interlocking of the com- 
plete charging system such as the 
coke screens, weigh hoppers, skip 
cars, revolving hopper, bells and gage 
rods. By this arrangement only one 
man is required in the stockhouse, 
compared with two and frequently 
three under ordinary practice. The 
operator of the scale car, merely by 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


throwing a single switch, may actu- 
ate machinery that will fill a skip 
with ore and two or three skips with 
coke and dump them into the re- 
ceiving hopper at the top of the fur- 
nace without added attention. 





A\civ-proor vitreous block and a 
new white acid-proof cement have 
been developed for lining pickling 
tanks. The cement holding the 
blocks is reinforced with steel wire 
or expanded metal welded to the in- 
ner surface of the tank. The lining 
has all the acid and chemical resist- 
ing characteristics of porcelain and 
coffers maximum resistance to abra- 


sion, 
+ ¢ ¢ 


Desirable features associated with 
machines employed for eliminating 
stretcher strains in sheet metal now 
have been incorporated in a single 
unit. In operation, a sheet is fed be- 
tween hold-back rolls and into the 
gap of pinch rolls which draw it into 
the machine. Once the sheet is in 
the grip of the pinch rolls, the work 
roll automatically is shifted above 
the plane of travel. This causes the 
sheet to go into a loop. The double 
bending or flexing of the steel as it 
passes in and out of the loop kneads 
the metal and imparts the desired 
amount of cold plasticity. The great- 
er the degree of which the working 
for cold plasticity is carried out, the 
longer the period of reversion during 
which the metal may be stamped 
without the formation of stretcher 
strains. The progressive advance- 
ment of the bend throughout the 





area of the sheet followed by a pass 
through a roller leveler, permits the 
flexing to be carried further beyond 
the elastic limit of the steel than 
heretofore has been possible by a 
roller leveling machine, thus afford- 
ing greater freedom from stretcher 


strains. 
t.6s 4 


Improving the lubrication of old. 
style open-neck cold mill bearings is 
effected easily, according to an auth- 
ority on_ lubrication. The necks 
should be machined and polished 
thoroughly; bearings must be finished 
properly. If the lubricant is to be 
distributed from grooves or pockets, 
these should be finished and cham- 
fered to a close tolerance. The prop- 
er wedge shape between the neck and 
the chamfer facilitates delivery of 
the lubricant between the neck and 
the bearing. Under heavy service 
the bearing metal should be supported 
by brass grids and the thrusts by in- 
serts of bronze. Loose fitting chucks 
should be shimmed to facilitate the 
alignment of neck and bearing as- 
semblies under heavy stresses. 





Is MAKING open-hearth rimming 
heats an operator in the Great 
Lakes district adds stick aluminum 
te the ladle, the amount being con- 
tingent upon the percentage of iron 
oxide in the slag which is tested 
prior to the spiegel addition. The 
aluminum helps to compensate for 
variations in the percentage of iron 
oxide in the slag and with addition of 
some aluminum to the mold, aids in 
controlling the rimming action. 
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KrysTONE Quality is a distinct achieve- 
ment —scientifically developed to resist 
corrosion. It is the pioneer 
copper steel alloy. Keystone Galvanized 
is especially adapted for industrial and 





the original 


engineering construction, roofing and 
siding; also for culverts, tanks, flumes, 
and similar uses. Write for full informa- 
tion on AMERICAN Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for all uses. 


This Company specializes in the manufacture of high grade Stainless Steel Sheets. Inquiries regarding applications of USS STAINLESS 
and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets or Light Plates, or any product fabricated from them, will be given prompt and careful attention. 


American Sheet and TinPlate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION oes 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
DETROIT, MICH. - - Buh! Building 





- 








Cnicaco, Int. - The 208 So, La Salle Street Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. Widener Building 
CINCINNATI, ONTO - Union Trust Building Houston, TEx. - - Petroleum Building PITTSBURGH, PA. - - Frick Building 
DENVER, COLO. First National Bank Bui ding New York, N, Y. ~ - - 71 Broadway St. Louts, Mo. Mississippi Valley Trust Building 


Pacific Coast Distriduters—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, California. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 








When in Chicago, visit the exhibits of Subsidiary Manufacturing Comp of United States Stee! Corporation 
ERAL EXHIBITS BUILDING — A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
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SCANNING THE FIELD OF TECHNOLOGY 


A. Digest of 


Important Developments 


Pertaining to the 


Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 





Carbon Steel 


By H. E. Publow and T. D. Parker, 
in engineering experiment station bul- 
letin No. 58, Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing, Mich.; 16 pp., 13 ills.; 
price 25 cents. 


This bulletin is the report of an in- 
vestigation of the structure of carbon 
steel at elevated temperatures and un- 
der reduced pressure. It is stated that 
specimens of steel heated to tempera- 
tures well above the upper critical 
range reveal two grain formations, 
which have different points of focus 
when viewed under high magnifica- 
tion. It is suggested that these struc- 
tures likely are records left of two 
distinct volume changes. This change 
did not appear as a wave passing over 
the surface of the metal but appeared 
rather as fine lines gradually becom- 
ing more distinct as the temperature 
was raised. 

—STEEL, 10-2-33 


Golden Gate Bridge 


By James Reed, in Western Ma- 
chinery and Steel World, September, 
p. 259, 4 pp., 16 ills. 

Summary of essential engineering 
characteristics of Golden Gate bridge 
at San Francisco, which will have the 
longest single clear span in the world 
— 4200 feet—and a total bridge length 
of 6450 feet. Of the suspension type, 
the structure will have two main ¢a- 
bles, each 36% inches in diameter and 
7660 feet long between anchorages, 
with a combined load supporting ca- 
pacity of 430,000,000 pounds. Each 
cable weighs 11,000 tons and contains 
27,572 separate wires. The finished 
structure will account for about 100,- 
000 tons of steel. Four years will be 
required to complete the job. Some 
construction views of cable anchor- 
ages and tower piers are presented. 

—STEEL, 10-2-33 
Manual on Data 


Published by American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, 45 pp., 19 ills., 14 tables, 
with tables of squares and square 
roots. 

Sponsored by A. S. T. M. commit- 
tee E-1 on methods of testing, this 
manual has been prepared to corre- 
late and make available in convenient 
form some of the principles of efficient 
presentation of data. The manual dis- 
cusses the application of statistical 
methods to the problems of (1) con- 
densing information contained in a set 
of observations and (2) presenting the 
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essential information in a concise form 
more readily interpretable than the 
unorganized mass of original data. At- 
tention is directed particularly to 
quantitative information on measur- 
able characteristics of materials and 


manufactured products. 
STEEL, 10-2-33 


Malleabilization 


By R. Schneidewind and A. E. 
White, in engineering research bulletin 
No. 24, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; 56 pp., 23 ills., 19 ta- 
bles, photomicrographs; price $1. 


Summary on the subject of mallea- 
ble iron and description of experimen- 
tal work carried out to determine the 
changes occurring during the course 
of transformation of white iron to mal- 
leable iron. Individual factors which 
affect the rate of malleableizing are 
examined, among which are: Tempera- 
ture of annealing, silicon and carbon 
contents, the atmosphere within the 
annealing furnace and the temperature 
of superheating of the molten iron. 

STEEL, 10-2-33 


Testing Machine 


The Foundry, September, p. 38, 1 
p., 4 ills. 


Construction and operating details 
of the reputed world’s largest testing 
machine, installed at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. The ma- 
chine will test in compression up to 
4,000,000 pounds and in tension up 
to 3,000,000 pounds. Total heizht is 
nearly 47 feet; weight 475,000 
pounds. Special attention is devoted 
to a description of various steel cast- 
ings which figure prominently in the 
construction of the unit. 
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Drawing, Extrusion 


By Harold F. Shepherd, in Machine 
Design, p. 24, 3 pp., 6 ills. 


Ninth in a series of articles consider- 
ing design problems from the produc- 
tion standpoint. Drawing, extrusion 
and pressing operations are studied in 
this installment. 
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18-8 Alloys 


By John A. Mathews, in Metal Prog- 
ress, September. p. 13, 6 pp., 3 ills., 1 
table. 


Discussion of alloy modifications of 
the well known 18-8 chrome-nickel 
steel. Effects of additions of silicon, 
tungsten, molybdenum, titanium and 


other elements are considered. In con- 
clusion the stability of the 18-8 alloy 
structure is discussed. 
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Scrapping Plants 


Bulletin issued by the Austin Co., 


Cleveland, 8 pp. 


Reasons why the scrapping of obso- 
lete plants is patriotic, economical and 
profitable. In line with current agi- 
tation at Washington, it is pointed out 
that economic recovery is impossible 
without some stimulus to the capital 
goods industries. Scrapping old plants 
provides such a stimulus. 

STEEL, 10-2-33 
Steel in Breweries 


By H. D. Edwards in Brewery Age, 
September, p. 54, 3 pp. 


Suitability of 18-8 stainless steel for 
use in brewery equipment, with sug- 
gested applications including barrels, 
storage tanks, cooling coils, vats, Si- 
phons, yeast pans, piping and the like, 
Mechanical advantages and adaptabili- 
ty of the steel are cited (see STEEL, 
March 27, p. 11). 


Alloy Directory 


Third edition, issued as a supple 
ment to the September issue of Ma- 
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chine Design, 32 pp.; price separate, 


25 cents. 

The revised edition of this direc- 
tory of iron, steel and nonferrous al- 
loys used in the design of machines 
contains 225 separate listings of alloys, 
alphabetically by trade names. Alloys 
also are classified by properties. 

STEEL, 10-2-33 
Grinding Auto Parts 


By Edward 8S. Heck, in Abrasive In 
dustry, October, p. 6, 3 pp., 7 ills. 


How grinding methods have been 
adapted to the successful production 
of free wheeling mechanisms and gears 
for dual-ratio transmissions, used on 
Auburn automobiles. Uniform main- 
tenance of close tolerances is required 
for nonselective assembly. 


STEEL, 10-2-33 


Heat Treatment 


By David C. Zuege, in Nickel Steel 
Topics, August, p. 2, 2 pp., 1 ill. 

Differential heat treatment of alloy 
steel castings, to provide a combina- 
tion of wear resistance and toughness. 
Examples of various parts so treated 
are presented. 
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Arch Beam Fills Need for 
Self-Supporting Rail 

Cleveland Tramrail division of 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O., has developed an arch 
beam rail, shown herewith, designed 





Cleveland Tramrail 8-inch arc beam is 
self-supporting rail 


to fill the need for a self-supporting 
unit that will carry loads up to and 
including two tons. The rail has a 
depth of 8 inches. Where it is pos- 
sible to attach supporting fittings to 
existing trusses or columns no super- 
structure is required on spans of 20 
feet or less. The arch beam rail is 
built of a half section of a struc- 
tural beam, from the web of which 





machine welds barrels by 
shielded are process 


Lincoln 


semicircular sections have been 
punched at close intervals to form 
a series of arches. This beam is 
welded to a standard Tramrail rail. 


Sf 
Unit Welds Beer Barrels by 
Shielded Arc Process 
Lincoln Electric Co., Coit and 


Kirby roads, Cleveland, has developed 
an automatic machine for welding 


on 
to 


beer barrels by the shielded arch 
process. The unit, equipped with an 
automatic welding head, has a pro- 
duction capacity of 30 or more bar- 
rels per hour. Machines may be sup- 
plied with single or double welding 
heads, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This depends upon 
whether the barrels have one or two 
circumferential seams to be welded. 
Although operating within a few 
inches of each other, neither arc 
disturbs nor affects the other. Weld- 
ing heads are stationary, the barrels 
being revolved under the arc as the 
welding progresses. Arc welded beer 
barrels usually are designed for either 
lap or butt welding. 


a2 
New Wire Rope Socket Has 
Three Simple Parts 
American Steel & Wire Co., 208 
South La Salle street, Chicago, has 


placed on the market a device known 
as the Fiege wire rope socket, shown 





Wire rope socket marketed by Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. 


herewith. Only three simple parts, a 
socket, sleeve and a plug, comprise 
the unit. These are attached in a 
minimum of time without the neces- 
sity for flame or hot metal. The man- 
ufacturers offer this product to make 
the task of socketing wire rope safe, 
simple end easy. 


S 
Automatic Timer Provides 
Uniformity in Welds 


Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
2700 East Seventy-ninth street, Cleve- 
land, has announced an automatic 
weld timer for use in connection 





RAVELING ozy- 

graph developed by 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
for cutting large steel 

plates and slabs 








‘ ~ J 


EC & M automatic timer for resistance 
welding machines 


with resistance welding machines. 
This timer, shown herewith, does not 
provide a definite amount of time 
for each weld, but varies the time 
in inverse proportion to the rate of 
current flow to produce an efficient 
weld with each operation. The unit 
consists of a rectifier tube which 
charges a fixed condenser in pro- 
portion to the rate of the current 
flowing in the welding circuit. When 
the charge reaches an amount suffi- 
cient to pass current through two 
neon gas-filled tubes, a small relay is 
operated which in turn opens the 
relay controlling the main line con- 
tactor. 


¢ 
Traveling Oxygraph Cuts Steel 
Plates and Slabs 


Air Reduction Sales Co., Lincoln 
building, New York, recently placed 
on the market a traveling oxygraph 
which embodies an outstanding de- 
velopment in flame cutting machines. 
As shown herewith, the mechanism 
consists essentially of a carriage that 
supports a pantograph assembly, in 
addition to suitable driving and con- 
trol mechanism, a tracing bar carry- 
ing a tracing device, and machine 
cutting torch. All are mounted on a 
stationary track. The unit may be 
employed for cutting large steel 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer! 


October 1933 Edition 


Standard Handbook 


of 


Steel Price Extras 


The Seventh Edition Will Include — 


75 Booklets in One! 


Eliminates Your Extra File 


Here’s What Users Say— 
**It has been in constant use.”’ 


*“We have been able to dispose of our 
miscellaneous file of differential sched- 
ules.”’ 

**4 great help in the purchasing, as 
well as in cost estimating.”’ 
*“Sufficiently complete to eliminate 
our files of differential sheets, folders, 
and cards.”’ 

**We have found it not only very ac- 
curate but very complete.” 

“It completely covers our require- 
ments.”’ 

*“We have been using this book to 
check our invoices and find it very 
useful and complete.”’ 

“It is of great value and is constantly 
used by our organization.” 


(Names of users on request) 


Uniform Extras Covering All Materials Produced 
by the Iron and Steel Companies Under the Code 
of Fair Competition Approved by the Board of 


Directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


FREE 


With each order for the Current Edition received by 
October Sixteen we will give absolutely free one copy 
of the April 1934 Edition. Single copy price $1.00. 
Order now and receive two editions for the price of one. 


STEEL saan Cleveland 








"Whe regular price of The 
Standard Handbook of Steel 
Price Extras is $1.00 per copy. 
To make it possible for us to 
send both the Current Edi- 
tion and the April 1934 
Edition at the single copy 
price please enclose payment 
with order. Special pre- 
publication offer expires 
October Sixteen. 








SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER COUPON 
STEEL, Cleveland 


In accordance with special pre-publication offer find en- 
closed $....... re copies of Seventh Edition of the 
Standard Handbook of Steel Price Extras. We understand an 
equal number of copies of the April 1934 Edition will be 
sent free of charge when issued. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





plates and slabs requiring cutting 
over extended areas. In the travel- 
ing oxygraph the base as well as the 
arms travel. 


° 


Improvements Made in Line 
of Chart Instruments 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, recently developed a new line 
of 8 and 12-inch circular chart in- 
struments including thermometers, 
shown herewith, in indicating and 
recording types for temperatures 
from -40 degrees Fahr. up to 1200 
degrees Fahr., and indicating or re- 
cording pressure and vacuum gages 
for ranges from 10 inches of water 
up to 5000 pounds. All types are 
offered in one, two or. three-pen 
models. The improved mercury-filled 
helix on the thermometer line is built 
of stainless steel which will withstand 





Brown thermometer is one of neu 
circular chart instruments 


100 per cent overload and provides 
a surplus of power to move the pen. 
Gas and vapor type helices are made 
of heat treated phosphor bronze. 


° 


Lathe Designed for Rapid 
Production Work 


R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, is offering a new pro- 








LeBlond 11-inch high-speed motor head 
production lathe 


duction lathe designed for high 
speeds, rugged enough to withstand 
the strains of frequent starting and 
stopping and the resultant shock 
from excessive tool impact. The unit, 
shown herewith, is especially desir- 
able for turning small shafts; also 
for such materials as bronze, babbitt, 
bakelite, aluminum and white metal. 
Multispeed motor armature is mount- 
ed on the spindle which can be 
brought to top speed in two seconds 
and stopped in one and a half sec- 
onds. Both cross and length feeds 
are controlled by a single feed clutch. 
Feed box provides for nine feed 
changes, all of which may be ob- 
tained readily by use of two levers. 


¢ 
Planer Type Milling Machine 
Has Noteworthy Features 


William Sellers & Co. Ince., 1600 
Hamilton street, Philadelphia, re- 
cently developed the planer type 
milling machine shown herewith. 
The large machine tool has four in- 
dependent unit heads and will accom- 
modate work 120 x 90 inches x 29 
feet. Another feature is the built-in 
circular scale which eliminates the 
large open slot for carrying brackets 
for micrometer dials. Cross rail is 





ELLERS planer type 

milling machine. 
Circular scales built 
into each head show 
amount of projection on 

quill at all times 





of the extended back type and is 
equipped with powerful air locks. 
The table is driven by a spiral gear 
drive which in conjunction with an 
adjustable speed motor and a change 
gear box, give the necessary feeds 
and traverse. All motors are con- 
trolled from one panel. Feed motors 
can not be started until the heads 
selected for operation actually are 
rotating. Each head has its own lu- 
bricating system consisting of pres- 
sure pump and reservoir. 


a 
Muffle Furnace Is Sturdy, 
Compact in Design 


Cooley Electric Furnace Co., 47-32 
Van Dam street, Long Island City, 
N. Y., recently developed a muffle 
furnace designated type MP, shown 
herewith. Uses include experimental 
testing, enameling, heat treating, 








Cooley 


muffle 
Doreco electric heating element 


furnace employs 


fusions, ignitions, ete. Particularly 
noteworthy among design feature is 
the use of the Doreco heating ele- 
ment. A band of insulating refrac- 
tory material is interposed between 
the elements and the front heads 
which forms a small vestibule and 
cuts the flow of heat, protects 
the front head, and when combined 
with the plug type door, virtually 
eliminates cold areas. An arrange- 
ment of a toggle and flexible rack 
operated by a conveniently located 
handle moves the door into any de- 
sired position. These furnaces are 
designed for interchangeable connec- 
tions to either 110 or 220 volt cir- 
cuits, the change from one voltage 
to the other being affected by a sim- 
ple jumper connection at the furnace 
terminals. Units are designed for 
continuous operation at 1750 degrees 
Fahr., and for intermittent operation 
at 1850 degrees Fahr. 
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Labor Vexes as Specifying, Contracting Gain 


Users Stock Heavily—Protection Broad Prior to New Prices—Steel Rate Off 2 Points 
to 38%—Coal Strike and Code Lifting Coke Prices—Bethlehem Gets Tunnel Segments 


LREADY harassed by enormous complica- 
tions in writing contracts under the new 
code and pressed to ship material speci- 

fied against expiring, low-price contracts, pro- 
ducers of steel last week passed under the deep- 
ening shadow of labor difficulties. 


Automotive consumers without exception, 
partsmakers largely financed by them, and other 
users in lesser degree ordered out steel which. 
when delivered, will make consumers’ stocks as 
a whole the largest since 1929. 


These inventories, motivated originally by 
advancing mill prices, appear the more attrac- 
tive as the labor situation becomes more tense 
and threatens a possible interruption of produc- 
tion and foreshadows further price increases. 
Oct. 15 is the official deadline on these ship- 
ments, but an extension is probable. 


Meanwhile, users of bars, plates and shapes, 
with automotive interests still dominant, last 
week were placing their fourth quarter require- 
ments on the old basis of 1.60c, Pittsburgh, 
prior to the Sept. 30 advance of $2 in plates and 
shapes and $3 in bars. 


Offered four forms of contract, each ironclad, 
the trade generally favored a commitment for a 
percentage of requirements within a stated max- 
imum. Firm extras and differentials disturbed 
users more than higher bases. The industry, now 
being a unit, the market is a seller’s one. 


The influx of specifications, which producers 
put on their mills immediately, held last week’s 
decline in operations to 2 points, the rate being 
38 per cent. Had production not been retarded 
by strikes in the Wheeling and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts, the rate would have held at 40 per cent. 


Youngstown, Chicago Mills Operate Higher 


Youngstown mills gained 6 points to 54 per 
cent, and Chicago 4 to 48. Cleveland was steady 
at 54 and Buffalo at 48. But Pittsburgh slipped 
4 points to 30 per cent, eastern Pennsylvania 4 
to 311%, Wheeling 16 to 56, New England 11 to 
75, Birmingham 16 to 34, and Detroit 9% to 45. 
Henry Ford threatens to reopen his steelworks. 


While agitators succeeded in closing many de- 
partments of the mill at Weirton, W. Va., were 
picketing some Carnegie mills in the Pittsburgh 
district, and fomenting trouble at other plants, 
including Detroit, steel’s chief difficulties orig- 
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inated in fuel. Striking miners were attempt- 
ing to disaffect western Pennsylvania steelwork- 
ers, while rises of $1 to $1.50 per ton in coke 
seemed the certain sequel to the higher coal 
prices announced late last week. Coal has been 
moved from Alabama to Pittsburgh recentlv 

Apart from the hypodermic administered by 
expiring contracts and rising prices, the iron and 
steel markets are more active, in some measure 
traceable to government-financed projects. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. has won the competition for 51,- 
800 tons of castings for the midtown tunnel in 
New York. Cleveland has placed 12,000 tons of 
cast iron pipe, with 6000 tons to come. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., votes Nov. 7 on a water project re- 
quiring 20,000 tons of plates. 

Structural Awards in Big Spurt 

California highway commission has let proj- 
ects taking 1200 tons of shapes and 800 tons of 
bars. Ohio river barge inquiries, involving 12,- 
000 to 15,000 tons of plates, have been revived. 
Bids have been opened at Chicago on Mississippi 
river dams and Great Lakes breakwaters taking 
25,000 tons of steel, Inland Steel Co. being 
awarded 7809 tons. Structural awards last 
week totaled 26,981 tons, a big improvement. 

New business in pig iron is light in view of 
previous contracting, but shipments continue 
heavy. Many melters have held up shipments of 
scrap, due to strikes for one reason, and the mar- 
ket is easy and nervous. Buying of Japan, Po- 
land and Italy in the eastern markets has mild- 
ly offset weakness as far inland as Pittsburgh. 
Prospects are that this will be a 25,000,000-ton 
ore year on the Great Lakes, 7 times 1932. 

Rail mill executives this week may submit 
prices on a tonnage, loosely estimated at 700,- 
000, for the railroads, to be partly financed bv 
the government. An accompaniment would be 30 
per cent of the tonnage in fastenings. The trade 
talks of a $2 reduction in the present $40 price. 

This week new levels on plates, shapes, bars, 
strip and some grades of sheet are in effect. 
Cold-finished bar and ferroalloy prices have been 
extended. Rail steel bars are up $2. Advances 
also are noted in refined iron bars, and staybolt 
and engine bolt iron. Gary is now a pipe base. 

The net effect is to lift STEEL’s iron and steel 
composite 37 cents to $31.60, the iron and steel 
composite 70 cents to $49.20. The scrap index, 
however, is off 13 cents to $10.58. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Iron 
Finished Steel Composite 
Steelworks Scrap Composite 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, 
shapes, bars, 


Steel Composite :—Plates, 


and Steel Composite ............ 


slabs, 
hot strip, nails, 


One 
Month Ago 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Aug., 1933 
Goins lciueas $31.60 $31.23 $30.04 
=a 49.20 48.50 47.50 
10.58 10.71 11.57 


tin plate, pipe. 


Three One Ten 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
June, 1933 Sept., 1932 Sept., 1923 
$28.73 $29.32 $44.64 
45.30 47.50 68.05 
9.55 7.04 16.15 
Finished 


sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Sept. 30, Aug. June Sept. Sept. 30, Aug. June Sept. 
1933 1933 1933 1932 1933 1933 1933 1932 
Finished Material O o oO o 6 Pig trons o oO o oO o 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. ..................... 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh................ 19.26 18.26 17.26 15.76 
Steel bars, Chicago .............c0::00 1.65 2.70: 190 - 120 SON, WUMANOY,. in ceincrecGicay cas pcdedsxeiespeie» 17.00 16.00 15.00 14.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 2.04 1.91 1.91 1.91 3asic, eastern, del. eastern Pa..... 18.19 17.38 16.19 13.75 
RROU TREE, CORED i css cies snnssisoresvenseses 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.65 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh .... 18.76 17.76 16.76 15.76 
OS, FUCTOUTGA .occiis...cvccssessccsecece 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...............06 17.50 17.00 16.00 15.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia . 1.90% 1.81% 1.65 1.70 Southern No. 2, Birmingham...... 13.50 13.00 12.00 11.00 
BAO, CIC RIIO wecsvicviwcsiicisessessssecgces 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.70 No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila........... 18.63 17.88 16.76 14.26 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.60 MRED | WEIR ois co ss soccasdeasooncood ones 17.50 16.50 15.50 14.50 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 1.88% 1.79% 1.49% 1.79% MGlSAIe, CHIORBO ...issicccesicscceoniessaee 17.50 17.00 16.00 15.50 
Tank plates, Chicago ............ te: 1.65 7. 270 “ie Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.54 23.04 23.04 23.04 
Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Pitts. 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.70 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh............ 18.38 17.13 16.63 15.63 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts... 2.25 3.25 330 2.26 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 87.24 87.24 73.24 73.24 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts......... 2.85 2.85 ave ape Se 
Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Gary 2.00 1.90 .80 ; Oo oO 
Sheets, No. 24 hot ann., Gary...... 2.35 2.35 2.25 2-20 rap 0 o a 5 
Sheets, No. 24 galvan., Gary ...... 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. .......... $12.75 13.75 11.65 9.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ................... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa... 10.50 12.00 9.50 7.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................... 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.95 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 9.75 10.40 9.25 5.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts....... 4.65 4.25 4.25 4.75 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa............. 11.00 13.00 10.25 7.25 
No 1 wrought, Chicago ................. 9.25 10.35 8.10 5.60 
Semifinished Material a) a) 0 8) Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 11.25 11.25 10.25 7.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Coke Oo o o o o o 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 - 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ........ 2.50 2.75 1.80 2.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.10 2.40 2.75 
Prices conform to American Iron and Steel institute schedules. Asterisk denotes price change this week 
oO © Gary, base ............ 2.95¢ H ice *Pac. Coast, f.o.b. 
Sheet Steet gion Chicago, dei... ogaze Corrosion, Heat Resis cars, dock. ........ 2.25¢ 
HO 20L oO. *Phila., del, .......... 3.14¢ St. Louis, del. .... 1.89¢ 
(24 to 48 inches wide) *New York, del..... 3.18¢ tant Alloys e 
Pittsburgh, base 1.75¢ Birm., base... $.00¢ Base, Pittsburgh Structural Shapes 0 
eo aoe c 4 DS, UCL. coon . 
8 yall ll asi Pe San Fran., f.o.b. 18% chrome, 8% nickel sheets, *Pittsburgh, base 1.70¢ 
*New York. del... °.08¢ cars, dock ........ 3.55¢ 35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. *Philadelphia, del. 1.90%e 
*Phila., del. .......... 204c TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 A B c p—p_ ‘*New York, del. 1.951% 
*Birm., base ........ 1.90c Pittsburgh, base 2.50c *Boston, del. ........ 2.08%c 
-. > Ga base ......... 2.60c Bars ........ 19c 20.5c¢ 23c 28c *Bethlehem, base 1.80¢ 
St. Louis, del......... 2.09¢c ry. Plat 21 22.5 5 3 ~ “8 
; St. Louis, del. .... 2.84¢c LOS c be 25c 30C *Chicago, base .... 1.75¢ 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 10 : Sheets .... 26c 27.5c 30c 35c *(Cleveland, del..... 1.8814¢ 
Pittsburgh, base ffl 1.90c eg ULD ROLLED No. 10 Hot Strip 19c 20.5¢ 28c 28c *Buffalo, base .... 1.80¢ 
*Gary, base . 2.00¢ Meng DASE ..sssssseoee ao Cold Strip 25c 26.5c 29¢ 34c *Birm. base ........ 1.85¢ 
‘hinag ‘ 9 1% . J, ADT ccceccvses . las ae 
Pa aay . ae *Philadelphia, del. 2.59¢c Carbon 0.12 and under; no Dhehon pred f.0.b 2. 25e 
*New York, del 2.23c “New York, del. Te SS teen Saree ES sno, wide fiange 2,35¢ 
St. Louis, del........ 1.99¢ COLD ROLLED No. 20 ~ ones aataiat oe ee m 2 ai 
*Birm., base ........ 2.05c Pittsburgh, base .............. 2%c Sea 18/23% inc., D over Bars o oO o 
*F.o.b. cars, dock GATY,. DABS ......:0<000 re %.- 
Pacific ports .... 2.42%e *Philadelphia, del. 3.04¢ SOFT STEEL 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 *New York, del. .. ‘ 3.08¢ Steel Plates s QO *Ppittsburgh, base 1.75¢ 
FENAMELING SHEETS *Chicago, base 1.80¢ 
a oe are *Pitts., No. 10...... 2.45¢ *Pittsburgh, base 1.70¢ *Birm., base ........ 1.90¢ 
Chins henge soon 23a5c_ Pitts. No. 20...... 2.90c *New York, del... 1.98¢ *Buffalo, base 1.85¢ 
*New York a 9 58c Ti d T PI t o *Phila., del. .......... 1.88%c Pac. Coast ports, 
*Phila del. RS: 2 54c in an erne ate *Boston, del. ........ 2.10¢ ears, dock, c.i.f. 2.10¢ 
Birm. eee mate he 2.40c Per 100-lb. box, Pittsburgh *Buffalo, PR: aside 1.93%c *Cleveland, base.. 1.80c 
St Leula a 2.59¢ Tin plate, coke *Chicago, base .... 1.75c *Philadelphia. del. 2.04c¢ 
Fob, name. dnehe. . base, contract .. $4.65 *Cleveland, del... 1.88%c *Boston, del. ........ 2.19¢ 
‘Pacific ports .... ° 95¢ Do., stock ........ 4.05 *Birm., base ........ 1.85¢ *New York, del... 2.08¢ 
_ . cee ites Long ternes, No. *Coatesville, base 1.80c *San Fran., f.o.b. 
GALVANIZED No. 24 24 unassorted.. 2.90e *Sparrows Point, cars, dock ........ 2.30c 
Pittsburgh, base 2.85¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher. MDS iiipciccsivrnons 1.80c Pitts., forg. qual. 1.85c 


~ . 
ob 
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*RAIL STEEL 
To Manufacturing Trade 
DIENER Saeed cacigeceesiencns ious 1.65¢ 
RI sasnkcirsinietbassinblndslankcses 1.70¢c 
RINE Sacvesescsakuincsutasbenscs 1.70¢ 
EE AONE © cerccc cca hencinniepinats 1.70¢c 
UNIO pi dixscicaies tosScuceicvakencsscus 1.75¢ 
IRON 
Chicago, base ...... 1.60c 
Philadelphia. base 1.60¢ 
*Pitts., refined...... 2.70c to 7.50¢e 
REINFORCING 
New billet 

Pittsburgh, cut lengths.... 1.90c 
Chicago, Youngstown, O., 

Birmingham, Ala., 

Cleveland, Buffalo ........ 1.95¢ 
AEE ROUGE scncasecpnacesnoesiectaonis 2.20c 
Pacific coast ports ........... 2.35¢ 
ae) NE. | SER me Pb 

Rail steel 

Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.75¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

mang, Gary, ind, 

ZOUNBStOWN, O12 ...ccccess 1.80¢c 
NEE OND oo pscssseccinsdace seeceos 2.15¢ 
Pacific coast ports............ 2.30¢c 
Wire Products © Oo 


(Prices apply on carload lots. 
Mixed carloads 10 cents high- 
er; joint carloads up 20 cents; 
less carloads up 30 cents. Nail 
extras subject to 10 per cent 
discount on straight or mixed 
carload shipped to single con- 
signee.) 

Base, Pitts.-Cleve. 

(Per 100 Ib. keg) 
Standard wire nails .......... $2.10 
Cement coated nails ........ 
Galvanized nails ................ 

(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.80¢ 
Galvanized fence staples.. 3.05c 
Barbed. Wire, gal. ..:..uis. 2.60¢c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.25¢ 
Galvanized fence aa . 2.60c 
Woven wire fencin 

(base column, ais spaciedy $55.00 

(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage 2.10¢c 

Anderson, Ind., and Chicago, 
$1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; Duluth, 
$2 higher; Birmingham, Ala., 
$3 higher. 

BOVIS WITS ciicicdsnisccciss 3.10¢ 

Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher. Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-Finished Bars S 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999: Ibs ............. 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs............ 1.90¢c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs............ 1.85¢ 


100.000 lbs. and over....1.82%c 
Chi., Cleve., Buff., 5c up: 


Detr., 20c up; East. Mich., 25c 
up. 
Shafting o oO 


(Turned and ground) 
Cumberland, Md., base 


i crn ‘ 3.25¢ 
1% to 1%-inch...... 2.75¢ 
1¥ to 1%-inch...... 2.60c 
1H to 2%-inch...... 2.45¢ 
28 to 6-inch.......... 2.30c 
Alloy Steel © fs) 


Hot rolled, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago and Mas- 


sillon, O., 2.45¢c. F.o.b. Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 2.55c. 

Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 

Ee 0.25 BENG sarvatavens 0.55 

hg ener 0.55 2 1.35 

isc isucicta 1.50 eee 3.30 





DOCG sissiasct 2.25 Os tiscctenes 3.20 
4100 .15 to .26 Mo................. 0.50 
4600 .20 to .30 Mo. 1.25-1.75 

Pag cent det ctssusNor cesaakaciaesevnss 1.05 
BAe Mod RO CP ccccstccccrscseme 0.45 
Be 2, eee 0.20 
MI RINNE sc fiecasatacceretasecssucnnenee 
LOO BEIT c.cccsicvcsccses 
Cr., Ni., Van. 
Carbon van. 
SPR IIR sisceasdtsuabcrtoatsoanivese ‘ 
SRO CB, WD cnsccdscxceessccess 0.50 
Strip, Hoops, Bands 9° 
Hot-rolled strip 


up to 23 15/16- 


in. wide, Pitts.. 1.75c 
* Do., Chicago...... 1.85¢ 
* Do., del. Phila. 2.04¢c 
* Do., del. N. Y. 2.08¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ........ 1.75c to 1.85c 
* Do., Chicago...... 1.95¢ 
*Cold-rolled strip 
Pitts., Cleve. .... 2.40¢ 
*Worcester, 3 tons 
2.60¢c 


OP OVE cececesceseeee 


Rails, Track Material © 


Stand. rails, mill $40.00 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

(Gross Ton) 

20-45 IDS, .....0000 $24.56 

GO=7D Ty cecesseess $20.00 

80-100 Ibs. ........ $23.50 
Light rails, bil- 

let qual., Pitts., 

and Chicago ........ $32.00 
Do., reroll, qual. $31.00 
Angle bars, mills 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R., Pitts. 2.40¢c 
Track bolts, base 3.40c 
Tie plates, Pitts... 1.90c 
Tie plates, Chi..... 1.90c 

Base, railroad spikes 200 


kegs or more; base tie plates, 
20 tons or more; differentials 
for less. 

Base, 
pounds; 


light rails, 25 to 40 
50 to 60 pounds in- 
clusive, $5 extra; 16 and 20 
pounds, $1 extra; 12 pounds, 
$2 extra; 8 and 10 pounds, $5 
extra. 


Bolts and Nuts © a) 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Bir- 
mingham, Chi. Discounts to 
legitimate jobbing or large 
consuming trade for full- 
case lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


All sizes, cut thread............ 73 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
CRIMI vaniichsistc ndetvincss ess 73 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 
3-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 


holts, stud bolts without 
FUR | coy sisted Sladeaiineasecntons 73 off 
A. GE os ics cc erstsarstoaionst 60 off 


Stove bolts, 72%-25-10 off in 
pkegs.; 85 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 


Rolled thread machine bolts. 
% x 6 and smaller, 73 off 
Se IONE 5. bev ccsdirecctstenmctaiads 70 off 
Hilevator DOs. ..:ccscc...0..06..5 70 off 
NUTS 
SHRTURETRTAERIIOE sic cicichesecericnccciess 73 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
MUIR. Yuicsoncenbvesmiescavncdovecdsisedesi 85 off 
Upset 1-in., smaller......85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 
Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 86 off 


Upset, larger than 1-in.....80 off 
Headless set screws......75-10 off 
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Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc. c.l., Pitts- 
ROWS sickcccecancaners 2.50c 
Struc., c.l., Chi...... 2.60c 


7/16-in. & small- 
er, Pitts., Chi., 
ORO cacacsvenins 70, 10 and 5 off 


*Wrought washers, mill 6.00 off 


Cut Nails, Piling s) 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 

discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more; no discount 

OTE BIRO GROTH vccecccsicses $3.00 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 
CGI'g$ S¥1I}xX9 OZIS UO JUNODSIP 


Steel piling, Pitts. 2.000000... 1.90¢ 
Steel piling, Buff. .......... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi. ............ 2.00c 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except en 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Gary, Ind., Lorain, O., to 
consumers in carloads. Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, 
Ill., 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered, 2% points less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Steel 
In Blk. Gal. 
Me AINE IB sso sticisaceensdeoven 57 38% 
acickahaiacihig veseumeaianesoan’ 62 50% 
MUA siccivvase cts svabasunnoinaetuncs 654% 55% 
PR, sbspacadoectcenliecenteckios 67% 58% 
Iron 
AU. Fikshdshibc pebsiseataviencntaetels 31% 165 
eh REAR sree eee ee 364% 20% 
BOERS ci sunivanabedeccustins 39% 25% 
ee) Giiokadcainacetrenediecnen 414% 26 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
Dee cp cau lia cavsidcacaa Sus inudendine 63%, 54% 
TUITE. Suuscsvsbxousicateceuch 661%, 57% 
2, a En ee 68% 59% 
We MRMIE DD. cc sasindgnmcsicoctonee 67% 57% 
MFR wvctiiccseniesiend 67 57 
Iron 
De cicdinctig cocdesasaeaadivencncees 37 2 
eee re 38 25 
PII Nasi isai ak scpuavcdcaticcdes 40 28% 
NM eve rivonnaveckcnccaieons 38 24% 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
\%-inch, butt weld................ 501% 
4—%, butt weld ................ 56 
MN RRESES WRUSEED | 6b cuscsdcsopunaseaseces 61 
Re NPE SUMED, sinceciscvetssicssuces 641% 
1—S. butt weld .................... 6614 
S-1CN TA WIG... <..cecéscccass 62% 
2%—3, lap weld ................. 654 
344—6, lap weld ...............06 6716 
Fee RED WONG. «ccissccccaceeessaseees 66% 
9—10, lap weld ..... anced 66 
11—12, lap weld .............0 65 
Iron 
y%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe list. 8—12 


2-inch line dis- 
from list 
1933. 


inch no extra. 
count unchanged 
prior to April 15, 


BOILER TUBES 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b., Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel lron 
2—2M%G......cceeee |) ee 8 
244—2........ 40 2—2%............ 13 
Spa ene eee 47 21446—2%........16 
314%4—3 \........ tn Mitieiaaicsidinduecss 17 
sdiebukéuconccdeseava: 52 elles 
44%4—6............ BE Giicrnscnsnadins 20 
) | eee! 1 : penpacdnnialinian 21 


On lots of a carload or more, 
above base discounts subject 
to preferential of two 5 per 
cent discounts on steel and 10 
per cent on charcoal iron. 


Lap Welded Steel—Under 
10,000 pounds, 6 points under 
base and one 5 per cent; on 
10,000 pounds to carload, 4 
points under base and two 5 
per cents. Quantity discounts, 
same as for hot rolled below. 


Charcoal Iron—Under 10,000 
pounds; 2 points under base; 


on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base and one 5 per cent. 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 


Cold Drawn 


2— 2 MG......000000. 27 on —S% iano 44 
24%4—2M.......0. MO Biniccdacnshsistend 46 
Lenustaveekhivinnceued 41 rere Ginn 


(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing discounts ap- 
ply.) 


Hot Rolled 


2—2 Wh... ..cereeee 33 iy Nes beeiaes 50 
24%—2........ BO~ Cait nnd 52 
aap saseicaseeases 47 rere G. Gin. 

Quantity discounts are: Un- 
der 10,000 pounds, 10 points 


and 5 per cent; 10,000 to 24,999 
pounds, 6 points and 5 per 
cent; 25,000 pounds to carload, 
2 points and 5 and 5 per cent; 
carload and over, base dis- 
count and 5 and 5 per cent. 
No extra for lengths up to and 
including 24 feet. Sizes small- 
er than 1 inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be held 


at mechanical tubes list and 
discount. 

Seamless Tubing O 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 


or 150 Ibs. ; 32% 
22,500 Ibs aadoed 10% 


*100 ft. 
15,0v0 ft. or 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 0 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm....$35.00-36.00 


t-in., Birm. 38.00-39.00 
t-in. Chicago ........ 46.40-47.40 
& to 24-in. Chicago 43.40-44.40 
6-in. & over, N. Y... 34.50-36.50 
4-in. New York........ 36.50-38.50 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stand. fitgs., Birm. base..$90.00 


Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


oT 


~] 
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Prices conform to 


lron Ore oO | 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 514%2%, Lower 
Lake Ports 
Old range bess. ...... $4 
Mesabi bessemer.... 4 
Old range nonbess. 4. 
Mesabi nonbess. 4 
phosphorus... 4. 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa 
Foundry and basic, 
56-63%, con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop-free low phos. 
58-65% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nom.) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45-55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 
No. Afr. low phos. 


High 


8.50 
7.00 


Swedish basic, 65% 8.00 
Swedish lo wphos. 8.50 
Spanish, No. Afr. 

basic, 50 to 60% 7.00 
Tungsten, spot, sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$12.25-12.50 
N. F. fdy., 55%..... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton c.i.f.....$17.00-18.00 


Manganese Ore fs) 


(Nominal) 

not including duty, 
unit, cargo lots. 
Caucasion, 52-55% 22.00 
So. African, 52%.. 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 
Indian, 48-50% nominal 


Refractories © oO 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pa., Ohio, lll., Ky., 
Md., Ga., Mo. 
DERRUE: . csccissormisinne 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ohio, IIL, Ky., 


Prices, 
cents per 


Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
AM RODGR . dkcsiwce 50.00 

SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania ........ 45.00 
Joliet IE. Chicago .. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 


Per Net Ton, 9 2 4% aw 2% 
Burned $65.00 
Unburned 55.00 

CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
F.o.b. ship. point.... 
MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, 
Chester, Pa., Bal- 


$45.00 


timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 
Wash., base ......... 22.00 
Fluorspar O O 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

NR ei ec $20.00 
Washed gravel 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 

ton, carload | Real $14.00 


Semifinished Steel fs) 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 


open-hth. & bess, $26.00 
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RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


American Iron and Steel institute 
*Philadelphia ......... 31.30 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 

SHEET BARS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
CUNNUD <cndcssSosceassnaeie 26.00 
T&S eee 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland .... $35.00 
COND ccbsiatiaesttaveee 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts. 
and Chicago .... 1.60¢c 


Coke oO o 
Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 

Connellsville fur....... 

Connellsville fdry.... 


(Above prices are nominal) 

Connell. prem. fdry. 4.50 
New River fadry..... 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.25- 5.06 
Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.26 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 
Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 


Chi. ov., outside del. 8.00 
Chicago, del. ...... 8.75 
New England, del... 10.50 
OE: Tae AIOE, civccses 8.25 
Birmingham, ovens 4.50 
Indianapolis, del. .. 8.75 
Ashland, Ky., Con- 

nells., basis ........ 5.50 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connell. basis ...... 5.50 
Buffalo, ovens ........ 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens ........ 8.00 
Philadelphia, del. 
Ferroalloys © fs) 

(In dollars, except Ferro- 

chrome) 
Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

SN IEEE ectacwsceicbunens 82.00 

EE RG ccnndsianies 87.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spotf.. 27.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

frieght all., c. L.... 74.50 

Do, less carload.. 82.50 

Do, 75 per cent.... 120-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 85.00 

29% CATDON ......c.000 90.00 

1% carbon ............ 100.00 
Ferrodhrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. Ib 

ES IO > cincpeicadisonse 9.50 

Do, spot del. ...... 10.00 
*Ferrotungsten, 

stand., lb. cont...... 0.94-1.00 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

to 40%, lb. cont., 

on analysis .......... 2.60- 2.80 
Ferrotitanium, 

c.l, prod. plant, 

frt. allow., net ton 137.50 
*Spot, 1 ton, frt., 

ids EDs a seputhavninkindictes 7.00 

*Do, under 1 ton 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. 1. 17- 

19%, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis; 18%, 

SZ URIGRTO «2.200200. 50.00 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. Ll, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $2.75 

ID i cicsenicedicisons 65.00 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand. 50-60%, Ib. 6.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont. 6.80 


tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


schedules. 


Pig Iron 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 


noted. No. 


2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 


entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.25 


Gross Tons 


25-cent differ- 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

RENN Nn sc saccorsscecnsyosvsossocsnnes $17.50 $18.00 $17.00 $18.50 

ND. IN occu cesanseacaspundie 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

SI RS 9, clits coisciianioss sennesneesicn 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.5@ 

BrArrOws Point, BE.  ........ccccccssesess 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to Phila. 18.26 18.76 ae: Shades, 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn... 19.77 EE) niictis~'” wurde 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

Ws Sallg:> <i oun due RtOd aus eh bibdemdeebsbadehes Wav ovdstesty 18.99 TUBO. = aes 
Basing Point: 

SEINE (nhc Jcrucasasscenenseccesteess 18.00 18.50 17.50 19.00 
From Everett, del. to Boston, flat 

rate. with surcharge ............... 9.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Point: 

RRS RRR ee ene ae eee 17.50 18.00 16.50 18.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston......... 19.00 19.50 18.50 20.00 
Basing Points: 

OE gs Nia peti re nn 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.56 

NIRS Po. icc ccastwarbensenectce 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

MITTEN, EE, arnsncasecvscnttbersoreescnsn 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.06 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 

ES AE ET Beem eo (Neville Island base, plus 5@ 

to 76 cents switching charges) 
Basing Points: 

I a sis sacsiiiteve dena sestcecasisenoossoocens 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

SIRI © cis, aisdccusnsvacntrhdobesbancosondeih 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

SE TED, 2035 as 5 pcasuden eb sanasiobevivess es 17.50 17.50 17.00 1806 

| SIE DS eR EE ae een nee 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.10 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

YES, A a eae ene pee arenes 18.76 18.76 18.26 19.36 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
Basing Point: 

TE 6 ge et Opty er eee enn 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis ................ 19.77 19.77 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

NES IR ae aN a.) Aree LEG.  2BRO-. naw 18.50 

ot StS oe RR a FR EE 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

SEER EEO RUNS Sisckchecewsacisénssoresceesbn 17.50 S000 ABO. cds 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul.......... 19.94 aoe 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 


From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 
del to Muskegon, Mich. 


20.40 


19.90 


20.90 


20. 
From Granite City, del. to St. Louis (Granite City base, plus 56 
to 75 cents switching charges) 


Basing Point: 


PAST, To occ cise scar socsessois 13.50 
From Birmingham del. to: 
RNIN acca ath ce dascctadavmsarooueretiancessndceses LRRD 
_. SD RS Serre 18.51 
BONN, IN. Yi... ccscccsess..- 19.39 
SEPSIS Seer fet eae ee eRe 18.02 
SE hss sh os ccmsestaateonuensnntare 19.64 
NNN sg sn as se <a scarkcha resacapninneces 18.23 
Chicago 18.16 
Se RIIIED 's. us, cubchhatictnekiansenechaddesercbtceois: 18.05 
Basing Point: 
UL IME. Scevtausdbainbid dambsecereconstases 16.50 
LOW PHOS. 
Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 


N. Y.—$22.00. 


GRAY FORGE 


VRMCY TUTTACE o...0006.0000005. 17.25 
Rs es Casas cvccsciearercence 17.75 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., base: 
$25.25; 10—$26.25; 11—$27.75 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., base: 100,—27.25; 
13—31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$34.75; 





11—$28.75; 
$36.25. 


12.50 


Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
Basing point: Johnson City, Tenn.— 
Philadelphia, standard and copper bearing 
CHARCOAL 


Lake Superior fur 
Do., del. Chicago 


6%—$22.25 ; 7—$23.25; 8—$24.25; 9— 


12—$30.25; 
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Bar S 


Higher Prices in Effect—Buy- 
ing Last Week Heavy To An- 
ticipate New Level 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 56 


Pittsburgh—Contracting at 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, in hot-rolled merchant 
steel bars was especially active last 
week, before the advance effective 
Oct. 2 went into effect. No advance 
is contemplated in hot-rolled alloy 
steel bars, and 2.45c, Pittsburgh, 
stands. Effective Oct. 2, rail steel 
bars to have manufacturing, or mer- 
chant, trade were advanced $3 a ton. 
The new Pittsburgh base, therefore, 
is 1.65ce. No change has been made 
in cutting, size, or other extras. This 
advance follows a similar one in rail 
steel bars for reinforcing purposes, 
and in new billet steel. Other basing 
point prices on rail steel bars for 
the manufacturing trade, all incorpo- 
rating $3 increase are: Cleveland, 
Chicago and Gary, Ind., 1.70c; Buf. 
falo, 1.75¢c. <A leadinz producer of 
refined iron bars in Pittsburgh is 
quoting, since Oct. 2, a range of 2.70¢ 
to 7.50c. Another similar producer 
here has posted the following prices 
to be effective Oct. 2 on certain re- 
fined iron bar products. Staybolt iron 
7.25¢ per pound and engine bolt iron, 
5.75e. On low phos-melting bar, 
$70 per gross ton has applied since 
Oe a. 

Cleveland—Contracting for fourth 
quarter at 1.65c, base, Cleveland, was 
heavy during the week. Practically 
all consumers who could estimate re- 
quirements covered. The advance of 
$3 a ton became effective Sept. 30. 
Of the three forms of contracts of- 
fered by producers the most popular 
is that known as No. 3, requiring a 
customer to give a mill a percentaze 
of his requirements, not exceeding a 
stated maximum tonnage, divided in- 
to three monthly installments. Spe- 
cifications must be furnished in am- 
ple time to permit the mill to com- 
plete final shipments not later than 
Dec. 31. If a consumer should fail 
to specify the tonnage as provided 
in the monthly installments, he loses 
his claims to the material. If he 
gives one-half his requirements to 
one mill, and half to another, he 
must distribute his specifications in 
the same ratio. This form so far 


has been applied only to plates, 
shapes and bars. 
Chicago—Bar consumers have 


been active in covering fourth quar- 
ter requirements before the advance 
of $3 a ton effective this month. 
While soft steel bars now are 1.80c, 
Chicago, with rail steel bars 1.70c, 
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prices $3 a ton lower originally had 
been announced and buyers had the 
privilege until the end of September 
to contract at these figures. 

New York.—Commercial steel bar 


consumers are fairly well covered 
on fourth quarter requirements at 
1.60c, Pittsburgh, which gave way 


Sept. 30, to a $3 advance. Owing to 
confusion over new contract regula- 
tions, several days will be required 
in ironing out some details. 
Philadelphia—Most contract con 
sumers of commercial steel bars cov 
ered for fourth quarter at 1.60e, 
Pittsburgh, which prevailed up to 
Sept. 30, when the $3 advance went 


Plates 


Heavy 


Rise Cuts 
Many Barge Inquiries Active 


into effect. This was in spite of com- 
plications which arose as a result of 


the new contract forms under the 
code. 
Boston. Commercial steel bars 


were more active last week with most 
consumers coverinz against the $3 
advance for fourth quarter. Buyers 
contracted sparingly as a rule. New 
business is now 1.85c, Buffalo. 

Washington.—Bids close Oct. 6 on 
217 tons of galvanized medium flat 
bar steel for the navy, delivery at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Mare 
Island and Puget Sound. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 


been awarded most of 885 tons of 


steel bars for 10 destroyers to be 
built at navy yards, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, Puget Sound and 
Mare Island; bids Sept. 15. Award 


has been made of 665 tons, all but 


85 tons, which went to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, be 


ing booked by Carnegie Steel Co 


Buying Before Price 
Current Volume— 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 56 


Pittsburgh—Plates are now 1.70¢ 
Pittsburgh, on all business not en 
tered under contract during third 


quarter. Most buyers availed them 
selves of the opportunity to contract 
at 1.60¢ before Oct. 2. Sudden re 
vival in the Ohio river barge market 
finds 12,000 to 15,000 tons of plates 
immediately pending. Over 40 and 
possibly 53 barges in at least eight 
different privately-sponsored prospec 
tive purchases are out. Leadinz is 
an inquiry for 2400 tons in twenty 
120-ton wood-lined steel coal barges 
for Illinois river. An Ohio river coal 
transporter is expected to close on 
ten barges this week, requiring al- 
most 1600 tons of plates. A similar 
buyer may order either 10 or 20 
barges, although whether these will 
be wood or steel is not yet settled 
Individual inquiries for five barges 
each in single units may account for 
more than 1000 tons. Greenville, 
Miss., takes bids Oct. 16 on an 8&00- 
ton floating wharf. Texas Corp., New 
York, is believed to have purchased 
six steel barges through its Shreve- 
port, La., division from a Louisiana 
shipbuilding concern, requiring over 
800 tons of plates. Cincinnati fed- 
eral engineers close Oct. 6 on two 
steel needle flats, takinz 40 tons. 
Cleveland—tThird quarter  con- 
tracts at 1.60c, base, Pittsburgh, or 
less, were specified practically in full 


by the close of September, as re 
quired under code regulations. New 
contractinz for fourth quarter at the 
single price of 1.60c, also was heavy 


before the $2 a ton inerease effective 


Sept. 30. Fabricators were eager to 
cover and in some instances made 
some speculative purchases. The 


form of contract most generally used 
was that known as No. 3, and de- 
seribed under Cleveland bars. Award 
of 5000 Cleveland 
shortly, the city 
ordering general contractors to pro 


tons for water- 


mains is expected 
ceed 

With the freight 
celed Oct. 1, the delivered 
plates in Cleveland for fourth quar 
ter is 1.88 ke 
Plate orders are coming 
miscellaneous 


surcharge can 


price ot 


Chicago 
principally from 
sources, with oil and railroad indus- 
tries providing only small 
Brewery tanks continue to take mod- 
erate tonnages, while heavier inquir- 
ies for distillery plant construction 
are expected to appear soon. Plates 
now are 1.75c, Chicago, with fairly 
heavy contracting before the 
recent advance of $2 a ton. 

Boston—Most rezular consumers 
of plates covered for fourth quarter 
at 1.70¢c, Coatesville, Pa., last week 
before the advance of $2 to 1.80e, 
Coatesville. This contracting, however, 
was for moderate monthly require- 


lots. 


done 
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ments. A fair tank tonnage for the 
Harvard brewery, Lowell, Mass., has 
been placed. 

Philadelphia. — Substantial fourth 
quarter buying characterized recent 
plate business, consumers coverinz 
before the $2 advance went into ef- 
fect Sept. 30. Considerable con- 
fusion attended the placing of many 
of these contracts, however, in view 
of misunderstandings concerning re- 
cently announced rules for contract- 
ing. While possibly the greatest ac- 
tual number of contracts placed were 
under forms having to do with spe- 
cific tonnages, most tonnaze was ar- 
ranged for under the so-called ‘“‘per- 
centage’ form of contract. 


Contracts Placed 


8245 tons, 8,000,000 cubic foot gas holder, 
Omaha, Nebr., to Stacey Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

2400 tons, galvanized, navy, Washing- 
ton, for 10 destroyers, to Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

2000 tons, galvanized, navy, Washington, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

200 tons, estimated, mostly plates, dump 
barge, Panama; plates, liners and 
straps, to United States Steel Products 
Co.. New York, $18,380.40; shapes to 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., 
$8228.13; rivets, Pittsburgh Screw & 


Bolt Co., $1438.18; bids Sept. 15. 

100 tons, standpipe, Etna, Pa., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Contracts Pending 


2400 tons, twenty 120-ton wood-lined 
coal barges for unstated buyer in Chi- 
cago district, for Illinois river trade. 


Sheets 


Shipments Continue 
New Buying Light—Freight 
Surcharge 


1600 or 3200 tons, either ten or 20 steel 
coal barges, for Ohio river use. Un- 
stated buyer. 

1580 tons, ten steel coal barges for Ohio 
river use. Unstated buyer. 

800 tons, floating wharf for Greenville, 
Miss.; bids Oct. 16. Theodore Brent, 
New Orleans, engineer. 

600 tons, two 200 x 40-foot Mississippi 
river barges for unstated New York 
buyer. 


Heavy, 


Off—New Extras 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 56 


Pittsburgh—tThird quarter  con- 
tracts generally were completed a 
week before the quarter ended so 
that last week showed little of the 
feverish activity in specifying which 
characterized other finished  stee) 
markets. There has been little con- 
tracting for fourth quarter. Auto- 
mobile sheets are untested. Only 
in hot rolled sheets has there been 
any recent change in the price sched- 
ule. These now are quoted 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for No. 10 gage. Black, 
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galvanized and full finished prices 
hold. Sheets for the production of 
steel drums have been in better de- 
mand, several orders being noted. 

Cleveland—Shipments on _ third 
quarter contracts will be heavy up 
to Oct. 15, when producers who have 
any unfilled tonnage must give rea- 
son to the steel code committee be- 
fore such orders can be filled. The 
result has been near-capacity sheet 
mill operations here and in an ad- 
jacent lake district. Further, pro- 
ducers required that all tonnage pre- 
viously rolled and held on mill floors 
to the account of buyers on third 
quarter contracts had to be moved 
out by Oct. 1. These shipments in 
many instances have strained buy- 
ers’ credit, and little new buying at 
the advanced prices is expected for 
two or three weeks. Attention has 
been centered on completing old con- 
tracts, with new buying light, and 
automotive interests out of the mar- 
ket for the present, except for small 
fill-in lots. 

Chicago—Sheet production is 
steady at a fairly high rate as mills 
complete shipment against old con- 
tracts. New business is rather quiet. 
Shipments to the automotive indus- 
try are heavy, reflecting well sus- 
tained operations in addition to de 
sires of consumers to take material] 
against old contracts. Radio equip- 
ment manufacturers are enjoying 
fairly heavy schedules, althouzh elec- 
trical refrigerator interests are in a 
quieter period. 

Boston—Forward business on 
sheets is lacking in volume, although 
some spot buying is being done by 
small tank and container interests. 
Prices are steady with 1.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, paid for No. 10 hot rolled, 
2.25e for black, and 2.85c ‘zalvan- 
ized. 

New York.—Featuring a generally 
quiet sheet market is the announce- 
ment of new quantity extras on less 
than car lot shipments as noted 
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in the Philadelphia market letter. 
Due to a ruling under the steel code, 
it is said, mills are not permitted 
to sell seconds except at a price 
equivalent to the next lowest grade. 
This has so reduced the profit avail- 
able to resellers of this material as 
to practically check its flow. An early 
adjustment of this situation is ex- 


Philadelphia—New quantity  ex- 
tras have been established on less 
than carlot shipments, affecting all 
the standard grades of sheets, in- 
cluding long ternes, galvanized roof- 
ing, and painted roofing. To obtain 
these extras all commodity items on 
an order are totaled, with a 15-cent 
extra per 100 pounds applying on 
7500 pounds or over, and a 25-cent 
extra on less than 7500 pounds. 
There also is an odd-size extra, ap- 
plying to either carlot or less than 
carlot shipments, of 10 cents per 100 
pounds on each item, totaling less 
than 1500 pounds; provided ship- 
ment over or under each item is per- 
missible. Forty-eight-inch width 
has been added as standard size fo1 
hot rolled and ‘galvanized sheets. 
Buying continues slack, with most 
consumers fairly well stocked. Ef- 
fective Oct. 1, the freight surcharge 
on carlot and less than carlot ship- 
ments was discontinued. On carlot 
shipments the present rate from 
Pittsburgh now is 29 cents, instead 
of 31 cents previously. 

St. Louis—Sheet orders for third 
quarter have been virtually cleared 
up by the heavy specifications of the 
past several weeks. Producers and 
distributors report a fair volume of 
business for fourth quarter, but con- 
tractingz on a large scale has not de 
veloped. S. G. Adams Co., St. Louis, 
is low on 1934 automobile license 
plates for Arkansas. 





Cold-Finished Price Firm 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 57 


Pittsburgh—Fourth quarter books 
on cold-finished steel bars were open- 
ed last week at 1.95c, Pittsburgh, 
and 2.00c, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Buffalo. Detroit was named 2.15c¢ 
and eastern Michigan 2.20c. Turned 
and ground shafting prices were re- 
affirmed. The decision to continue 
prices unchanged came as a surprise, 
although with the advance in hot- 
rolled bars now in effect on all busi- 
ness not under contract, it is logical 
to expect that a higher price on cold- 
drawn bars will be filed by producers. 
Anticipation of this price advance 
some time this month has been driv- 
ing in cold-finished bar specifications 
the past week. 
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PROGRESS? YES! 


When we told you why Mansfield 
Electrical Sheets are INHERENTLY 
GOOD, and they are, we did not mean 
that we feel satisfied with them. When 
they are perfect, we won’t need to do 


much but rest, but now we are hustling 
constantly to make PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS means to us doing a better 
job, giving you better sheets, better 
looking and better behaving, so that 
your job may be easier and that your 
motors and transformers may be better. 


‘Satisfaction is the worst enemy of 
progress and is one of the world’s worst 
diseases.”’ 
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Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAP® 


New York—-Buyers were cautious 
in covering through the fourth quar- 
ter at 1.70c, eastern mill, ahead of 
the $2 advance in plain structural 
material. Structural demand is heav- 
ier with bids in on 15,000 tons for 
the Manhattan midtown  postoffice 
superstructure. Federal government 
building has speeded up with bids 
asked on many projects in the East. 
For the Grand Island bridges super- 
structures, Erie and Niagara counties, 
New York, 12,373 tons have been 
awarded. Plain material now is 1.80c, 
eastern mill. 

Pittsburgh—-Before the close of 
the third quarter, structural shape 
fabricators were required to name 
their anticipated requirements for 
fourth quarter. On specific jobs clos- 
inz prior to Dec. 1, protections are 
being granted. However, on all spot 


business henceforth, 1.70¢c base, 
Pittsburgh, is the price of plain ma- 
terial. Fabrication has been com- 


pleted on the New Orleans bridge by 
interests here, and beginning early 
in October the first steel for the San 
ranciseco-Oakland bridge towers will 
be fabricated here. 
Chicago—Sheet piling to the 
amount of 7809 tons for the Calu- 
met, Mich., breakwater, has been 
awarded to Inland Steel Co., subject 
to final approval by government en- 
gineers. Bids will be opened this 
week for a breakwater at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., also taking a round ton- 
nage. With these two projects, and 
Mississippi river dam work on which 
bids were opened last week, approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons of steel will be 
placed. An award of 700 tons is no- 
ted for a railroad train shed. New 
inquiry consists principally of state 
highway bridges. Trash racks for 
Boulder dam will take 3100 tons. 


Cleveland—Award of 600 tons for 
the Cleveland incinerator building, 
and pending award of 400 tons add- 
itional for the incinerator feature the 
local market. A substantial tonnage 
also is pending for the Cleveland east- 
erly sewage disposal plant. Ohio is 
taging bids on various bridge pro- 
jects Oct. 6, requiring approximately 
600 tons. Fabricators with known re- 
quirements covered ahead at 1.60, base, 
Pittsburgh, before the advance of $2 
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Awards Up, with 
tructura Tons’ for 
Bridge, and 7809 Tons for 
Calumet Breakwater—More 
Action Is Noted on Many 
Federal Projects 


12,931 


Grand Island 
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a ton became effective Sept. 30. Since 
the freight surcharge has been can- 
celed, the delivered price of plain mat- 
erial in Cleveland now is 1.88%. 

Boston—Bids are in on Maine and 
New Hampshire bridges, taking ap- 
proximately 650 tons. Awards are 
light. Plain material is up $2 a ton 
to 1.80c, eastern mill. While con- 
sumers of plain material covered gen- 
erally through the fourth quarter at 
1.70c, eastern mill, in most cases 
they anticipated minimum require- 
ments. 

Philadelphia—While shape _ pro- 
ducers generally advanced prices $2 
a ton, Sept. 30, to 1.80c, Bethlehem, 
they are permitted, it is said, to ex- 
tend their third quarter prices un- 
til Oct. 5, on specific building jobs. 
A reasonable time will then be al- 
lowed for the successful contractor 
to sublet his work. It is understood 
that 60 days may be allowed. 


Contracts Placed 


12,373 tons, superstructure, Grand Island 
bridges, Erie and Niagara counties, 
New York, to Taylor-Fichter Steel 
Construction Co., New York; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, to 
supply steel. 

7809 tons, piling for breakwater, Calu- 
met, Mich., to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; subject to final approval by 
United States engineers. 

1100 tons, piling, Cumberland river dam, 
Nashville, Tenn., to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

825 tons, highway bridges, Oklahoma; 
100 tons to J. B. Klein Iron Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma City; 275 tons to Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 150 tons to Capitol Steel & 
Iron Co., Oklahoma City. 

700 tons, LaSalle street station train 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
26,981 
11,930 


Week ended Sept. 30 
Week ended Sept. 23 





Week ended Sept. 16 ............ 11,898 
This week in 1932 ................. 9,499 
Weekly average, 1932 ............ 14,285 
Weekly average, 1933 .......... 14,240 
Weekly average, Aug. .......... 6,982 
Total to date, 1932 .............. 602,160 
Total to date, 1938 .............. 569,583 





shed, Chicago, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

600 tons, framing for incinerator build- 
ing, Cleveland, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works Co., Pittsburgh; through Sam 
W. Emerson Co., general contractor, 
Cleveland. Approximately 400 tons 
additional for incinerator to be award- 
ed shortly. 

450 tons, bridge, French Broad river, 
highway 32, White Pine and Newport, 
Tenn., Jefferson-Cocke counties, Ten- 
nessee, to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

310 tons, state highway bridge, Chau- 
tauqua county, New York, to R. S. Mc- 
Manus Steel Co., Buffalo; W. S. John- 
son, general contractor. 

300 tons, building, National Refining Co., 
Edgewater, N. J., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

297 tons, bridge, carrying route 6, sec- 
tion 1-E over tracks, New Jersey & 
New York railroad, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh; George M. Brewster 
& Sons Inc., Bogota, N. J., general 
contractor. 

250 tons, state bridge, Gowanda village, 
Cattaraugus county, New York, to 
Lackawanna Steel Construction Corp.. 
Buffalo; John Tata, Buffalo, general 
contractor. 

230 tons, bridge, Capon river, Hampshire 
county, West Virginia, to Wheeling 
Structural Steel Co.: E. R. Mills, 
Charleston, W. Va., general contrac- 
tor. 

220 tons, New York state bridge, Sulli- 
van county, New York, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, trestle for Golden Gate bridge, 
San Francisco, to Moore Drydock 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 

160 tons, highway bridge, York county, 
Pennsylvania, to McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, warehouse, Heywood-Wake- 
field Co., Gardner, Mass., to Berlin 
Construction Co., Berlin, Conn.; Wiley 
& Foss, Fitchburg, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, bridge, Albia, Towa, to Illinois 
Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, III. 
145 tons, state. bridge over Feliz Creek, 
Mendocino county, California, to Jud- 

son-Pacific Co., San Francisco. 

140 tons, nine beam spans, Flagler and 
Seibert, Colo., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, bridge, Lewis county, New 
York, to R. S. McManus Steel Con- 
struction Co. Ine., Buffalo. 

125 tons, industrial building, Warren 
Glen, N. J., to Tippet & Wood, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

120 tons, two projects, to MceClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; one 
for 80 tons for county bridge No. 262, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania; 
the other for 40 tons for a storage 
building for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Inc., at Gibbstown, N. J. 

120 tons, plain material for easterly 
sewage disposal plant, Cleveland, to 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Addi- 
tional tonnage to be placed later. 

105 tons, pipe supports, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., project to Austin Co., Cleveland. 

Unstated tonnage, Island of Orleans 
bridge, Quebec province, Canada; Do- 
minion Bridge Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
awarded $813,747 contract for super- 
structure. 


Contracts Pending 


3100 tons, trash racks, Boulder dam, 
3oulder, Nev. 
3000 tons, citizens conservation corps 
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camps, various locations. Inquiry re- 
called with plan to use steel rejected 
in favor of wood. 

2075 tons, two parallel locks, Gallipolis 
Lock and dam, Ohio river, near Hog- 
sett, W. Va.; bids Oct. 17 to United 
States engineer, Huntington, W. Va. 
Other requirements include 200 tons 
of steel piling, 76 tons of nickel steel, 
58 tons of steel forgings and 10 tons 
of bolts. 

1100 tons, inquiries from Chicago dis- 
trict shipbuilders. 

1075 tons, hurricane gates, Lake Okee- 
chobee, Florida; bids to federal engi- 
neer’s office. 

1000 tons, highway bridges, Missouri. 

1000 tons, building, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

900 tons, building, Knoxville, Tenn, 

850 tons, highway bridges, Iowa. 

680 tons, Russian river state bridge, 
Mendocino county, California; general 
contract to J. H. Pomeroy & Co. 

675 tons, New York state bridges; open- 
ings at Albany, Oct. 3 and 10. 

600 tons, addition to Fleischman Malting 
Co. plant, Minneapolis. 

572 tons, bridge, Woodward 
Oklahoma; bids Oct. 3. 

500 tons, New York state bridges; bids 
Oct. 17. 

450 tons, state bridges Texas; bulk for 
spans in Gonzales and Gregg coun- 
ties; bids in Sept. 28. 

350 tons, postoffice, Cambridge, Mass.; 
supplemental bids from original bid- 
ders Oct. 9. 

350 tons, overhead crossing, New Lon- 
don, Wis.; Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., Milwaukee, low. 

325 tons, bridge Price county, Wiscon- 
sin; C. R. Meyer & Sons Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., low for general contract. 

320 tons, building, Swift & Co., New 
York. 

300 tons, highway bridges, New Hamp- 
shire; bids in Sept. 28. 

275 tons, Russian river state bridge, 
Sonoma county, California; general 
contract to B. McGowan. 

260 tons, bridge, Biddeford-Saco, Me.; 
Cyr Bros., Waterville, Me., low. 

250 tons, bridge, Independence, Wis.; 
bids Oct. 5. 

200 tons, municipal foot bridge, Cleve- 
land. 

182 tons, buildings and bulkhead, Har- 
vey Lock, Harvey, La.; bids Oct. 12 to 
United States engineer, first district, 
New Orleans. Work also takes 27 tons 
of reinforcing steel, 17 tons tie rods, 
and several hundred tons of steel 
piling. 

175 tons, postoffice, Lewiston, Me.; bids 
again Oct. 23. 

161 tons, crossing at Oil Junction, Kern 
county, California; bids Oct. 11. 

150 tons, Bonne Carre Spillway bridge, 
Baton-Rouge-New Orleans highway, 
St. Charles parish, Louisiana; Guth- 
rie Construction Co. and Koss Con- 
struction Co., Des Moines, Iowa, low 
for general contract. Bids rejected. 

123 tons, state bridge over North Fork 
Feather river, Plumas county, Califor- 
nia; general contract to Lynch-Can- 
non Engineering Co. 

107 tons, bridge, Comanche county, Okla- 
homa; bids Oct. 3. 

100 tons, state bridge, Middle river, 
route 11, Augusta county, Virginia; 
bids Oct. 5. 

100 tons or more, postoffice, Waltham, 
Mass.; supplemental bids from origi- 
nal bidders, Oct. 10. 

Unstated tonnage, marine _ hospital, 
Portland, Me.; supplemental bids Oct. 
6 from original bidders. 


county, 
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Concrete 
Bars 


REINFORCING BAR 


Pittsburgh—Concrete bar orders 
held up to a fair total in September. 
An unstated tonnage of reinforcing 
steel will be bid to Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 3. Several state 
lettings are current, requiring a sub- 
stantial tonnage of bars. A bid of 
1.90c base, Pittsburgh, for 375 tons 
of new billet steel bars in cut lengths 
was successful on a recent navy open- 
ing. 

Cleveland—A larger tonnage of 
reinforcing bars is pending, on which 
action is expected shortly. General 
contracts have been awarded, and 
bars to the amount of 250 tons for 
the Cleveland incinerator, and 400 
tons for the easterly sewage disposal 
plant probably will be purchased this 
week. Ohio is taking bids on road 
projects, Oct. 6, requiring 250 tons. 

Chicago—Concrete bar orders con- 
tinue light with delay still encount- 
ered in proposed highway work in 
some states, including Illinois. Sev- 
eral hundred tons are pending for 
Indiana highway construction. 

Boston—Demand for reinforcing 
steel is slightly heavier as public 
works are nearing the bidding stage. 
The federal building program which 
includes a growing number of New 
England projects is being speeded 
up. For standard highway mesh, $58 
a ton, Pittsburgh, for lots over 20 
tons is on file. 

New York—Highway mesh buying 
for New York and New Jersey con- 
tinues heavy with a substantial vol- 
ume yet to be placed. On mesh for 
these states $52 a ton, Pittsburgh, 
has been filed by one producer for 
lots over 20 tons, or $6 a ton under 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 30 ............ 2,887 
Week ended Sept. 23 ............ 2,112 
Week ended Sept. 16 ............ 2,720 
iy ge | ore 8,317 
Weekly average, 19382 ........ 3,920 
Weekly average, 19353 ........ 3,425 
Weekly average, Aug. .......... 3,074 
Total to date, 1982 .............. 163,955 
Total to date, 1938 ................ 137,005 





Public Works Programs Are 
Accelerated in 
tricts with Larger Tonnages 
in Early Prospect 
States 
stantial Mesh Requirements 


Some Dis- 





Kastern 


Inquiring for Sub- 
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so-called standard material. Sales of 
stocked bars at prices under replace- 
ment have practically ended. Billet 
bars, cut lengths, are 1.95c¢, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia—The local market 
continues dull, although general con 
tracts are being awarded by New Jer- 
sey on road work requiring close to 
1000 tons. Billet steel bars in cut 
lengths are unchanged at 1.90e, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.19c, Philadelphia, 


Contracts Placed 


105 tons, two navy openings, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Opening of Sept. 21, 375 tons for de- 
livery to Panama, and recent opening 
for Norfolk, Va., navy yards, 30 tons. 

350 tons, highway, Fulton county, New 
York, to Kalman Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; through D’Onfro Bros. Ine. 

279 tons, state highway work in ten 
counties in California, to unnamed 
interests. 

250 tons, mausoleum, Altadena, Calif... 
to Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

225 tons, highway, Madison county, New 
York, to American Steel & Wire Co., 
New York; through Dale Engineering 
Co. 

200 tons, highway, Rhode Island, di- 
vided between ‘Truscon Steel Co 
Youngstown, O., and American Steel 
& Wire Co., New York. 

200 tons, highway, Westchester county, 
New York, to Kalman Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; through Thomas A. 
Brogan. 

200 tons, Sawmill river parkway, West- 
chester county, New York, to Kalman 
Steel Corp.; through Johnson, Brake 
& Piper Ine. 

175 tons, highway, route 29, section 12A, 
Centerville to River road, Somerset 
county, New Jersey, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; S. J. Groves & 
Co., general contractor. 

168 tons, grade separations, Nassau 
county, New York, to Joseph T. Ryer- 
erson & Son Inc., New York. 

120 tons, Irish-American Home, San 
Francisco, to W. S. Wetenhall Co., 
San Francisco. 

115 tons, state highway work near 
Grand Canyon bridge, Arizona, to un- 
named interest. 

100 tons, addition to library, San Ma- 
rino, Calif., to Blue Diamond Ceo., 
Los Angeles. 

100 tons, state bridge in Skagit county, 
Washington, and material for Puget 
Sound, Wash., navy yard, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


Contracts Pending 


2000 tons, Bonne Carre Spillway bridge, 
Baton Rouge-New Orleans highway, 
St. Charles parish, Louisiana; Guth- 
rie Construction Co. and Koss Con- 
struction Co., Des Moines, Iowa, low 
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for general contract. Bids rejected. 

1300 tons, bridges and approaches, Erie 
railroad, Elmira, N. Y. 

1200 tons, highways and bridges, Texas; 
bids in Sept. 28. Bulk for Bell-Falls, 
Gonzales and Gregg counties projects. 

450 tons, dam on Ohio river at Galli- 
polis, O.; bids Oct. 16. 

330 tons, deformed billet bars, mainly 
squares, Panama; bids Oct. 5. 3ids 
in on 375 tons for same point. Ma- 
terial is for Madden dam. 

325 tons, mainly mesh, Marengo-Hale 
counties, Alabama; bids in Sept. 29. 

200 tons, highways, Rhode Island; bids 
in, 


192 tons, state highway work in Los 
Angeles county, California; Oswald 
Bros., general contractor. 

178 tons, state highway work in five 
counties, Montana; bids in Sept. 28. 

150 tons, Feather River bridge, Plumas 
county, California; F. C. Amorose & 
Son, low. 

145 tons, conduit on Muscatel avenue, 
Los Angeles; Bannister-Field Co., low, 

125 tons, superstructure, midtown post- 
office, Manhattan (New York); also 
substantial quantities of floor mesh 
and other reinforcing material. Bids 
in Oct. 2. 

119 tons, crossing at Oil Junction, Kern 
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county, California; bids Oct. 11. 
107 tons, dam, Winfield, W. Va., on 
the Big Kanawha river; bids Oct. 2. 


Semifinished Demand Slow; 
Strike Stops Some Shipments 


Semifinished Prices, Page 58 


Contracting for sheet bars, billets 
and slabs for fourth quarter at the 
unchanged price of $26, base, Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Cleveland, 
is slow, and volume light. Wire rods 
are fairly active at $35, Pittsburgh. 
Forzing billets continue at $31. A 
strike in a Pittsburgh district tin 
mill has shut off sheet bar shipments 
to that point. 


Ferromanganese Price 


Extended for Fourth Quarter 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 58 


Sellers of ferromanganese have re- 
affirmed the $82, seaboard, price for 
fourth quarter. This price will con- 
tinue to apply to both spot and con- 
tract tonnage. Specifications are 
rather light. Domestic spiegeleisen, 
19 to 21 per cent, is steady at $27, 
furnace, for spot shipments. 


Tin Plate Operations Off; * 
Strike at Pittsburgh Mill — 


Tin Plate Prices, Page. 56 


Pittsburgh—Capacity tin plate 
schedules were interrupted last week, 
and for the district the rate declined 
to approximately 85 per cent, owing 
to suspension in one mill due to a 
strike. All producers are believed to 
have enough tin plate backlogs to 
assure operations through November. 
Canmakers are likely to continue to 
take as much as possible under their 
low-price contracts, but there proba- 
bly will be no speculative buying on 
their part. The spot price of tin 
plate is $4.65. 


Bolt,Nut Buying Lags 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 57 


Prices continued from third quar- 
ter cover October only, and nothing 
has been done for the remainder of 
fourth quarter. These prices are: 
Carriage and machine bolts, 73 off; 
large rivets, 2.50c, base Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, and 2.60c, Chicago; 
small rivets 70, 10 and 5 off, 
wrought washers, 6.00c off. 
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Pipe 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 57 


Pittsburgh—The market was no 
more active in September and siza- 
ble orders still were lacking. Revised 
list of discounts is now in effect on 
small lots of cold-drawn seamless tub- 
ing, although the carload discount of 
70 per cent is unchanged. The steel 
pipe discounts as of the July 1 card 
continue to apply, except for the in- 
clusion of Gary, Ind., as a base along 
with Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. De- 
mand is slightly better in butt-weld 
sizes but lap-weld and seamless show 
no activity. 

Cleveland.—For Cleveland water- 
mains, 12,000 tons of cast pipe have 
been divided between two foundry in- 
terests. The remaining cast pipe for 
the job, approximately 6000 tons, is 
to be awarded this week. Award of 
5000 tons of plates for steel pipe por- 
tions also is pending for early ac- 
tion. The city last week signed five 
general contracts covering the work, 
and ordered immediate construction. 
Pipe requirements otherwise are lim- 
ited to carload lots, with several 
municipal jobs in Ohio awaiting fed- 
eral aid. 

Chicago—Cast pipe orders and in- 
quiries still are few despite the large 
number of proposed waterworks and 
sewage disposal projects in this and 
nearby states. Springfield, Ill., will 
require some additional tonnage for 
water-line extensions, while Evans- 
ton, Ill., has plans for water mains 
in addition to a reservoir and stor- 
age tank. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


12,000 tons, Cleveland water mains; 
5400 tons to James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago; 6600 tons to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 
Approximately 6000 tons additional} 
cast pipe, and 5000 tons of steel pipe 
to be awarded shortly. 

500 tons, 8, 12 and 20-inch, Arlington 
county, Clarendon, Va., to DeLash- 
mutt Bros. Inc., Arlington, Va. 

175 tons, city of New York, to Donald- 
son Iron Works, Emaus, Pa., opening 
of Sept. 20. Remainder to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J: 

160 tons, 12 and 16-inch, Long Island 
railroad work, Jamaica, N. Y., to Don- 
aldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa. 

125 tons, small sizes, state project, Was- 
saic, N. Y., to Donaldson Iron Works, 
Emaus, Pa. This in addition to ton- 
nage recently placed. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


4000 tons, 18-inch electric welded pipe 
for 65-mile gas line extension, Minne- 
sota Northern Natural Gas Co., to 
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Cleveland Awards 12,000 Tons, 
6000 More to Come—New Dis- 
counts On Small Seamless Lots 


Long Island, N. Y. 

205 tons, classes A and B, about evenly 
divided, bridge project for Erie rail- 
road, Elmira, N. Y. 

180 tons, Niagara, N. Y. 

200 tons, 4, 6 and 12-inch, state project, 
Dannemora, N. Y. 


100 tons, small sizes, state project, Rome, 
100 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, for Bremer 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube (Co., ton, Wash.; bids in. 
Youngstown, O. 
: Steel Pipe Pendin 
Cast Pipe Pending , 
201 tons, steel, wrought and cast iron 
' pipe, two locks, Ohio river, near Hog- 
600 tons, 16, 18 and 24-inch, state high- sett, W. Va.; bids Oct. 17, United 
way project, Interborough Parkway, States engineer, Huntington, W. Va. 
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LET OUR VAST FACILITIES HELP YOU 


WELDED ROLLED STEEL is 
another Wellman specialty. Parts 


Wellman has an unusually exten- 
sive range of types and sizes of 
machine tools, and is widely ex- of great strength are formed from 
perienced in casting and machine structural shapes, saving expen- 


work to drawings of other manu- sive patterns and eliminating 


facturers. blow-hole hazards. 
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Pittsburgh 
week in 


Pig lron 


Award of 50,000 Tons of Tun- 
nel Segments Features Market 
—Volume of New Orders Light 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 58 


September 


market. 
little 


were in the 
continue to book 


Shipments the last 
tapered off and 
few replacements in the form of new 
Fur- 
more 


than a carload or two at a time’ and 
many melters claim complete disin- 
terest in forward needs. This atti- 
tude is partly due to the price setup 
under the code whereby unchanged 
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ROLL PASS 


Volume I 
By W. Trinks 
ae 
Second Edition Just Published 


212 Pages, 6 x 9 Cloth Bound 
7 Tables - 149 Drawings 


This new second edition is thoroughly revised, enlarged and 
rewritten to include the latest developments and investigations 


involved in roll pass design. 


The theory and practice discussed are the result of many 
years of experiment, theoretical analysis and classroom work 
with experienced roll designers. 

Describes the classification and strength of rolls; basic princi- 
ples governing entrance and deformation; various principles 
underlying the process of rolling; deflection of a roll by graph- 
ics and every one of the problems involved in rolling every 
kind of rolled steel products made, and all in the most clear 


and thorough fashion. 


Written in a manner that will appeal to every roll turner, en- 
gineer, mill superintendent or foreman, and all executives and 


operating officials. 


Price Postpaid 


$4.65 


U.S. and Canada 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
Book Department 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 


Enclosed is $4.65 for which send all charges prepaid one copy of ‘“‘Roll Pass 


Design"’ by W. Trinks, volume I. 
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A complete authoritative 
encyclopedia on 
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levels are continuing. The local base 
is $18 on foundry grades, $18.50 on 
bessemer and a nominal $17.50 on 
basic, the latter having been un- 
tested. 

Cleveland—The market is quieter, 
sales here for the week dropping to 
approximately 2000 tons. Inquiries 
are scarce and limited to small lots. 
September shipments exceeded Au- 
zust by a slight margin. Tonnage 
under contract for third quarter and 
unfilled by furnaces by Oct. 1 will 
be shipped in October. The 10-cent 
per net ton freight surcharge expires 
Oct. 1. The market continues $17.50, 
base, lake furnace. Producers, view- 
ing coal costs, anticipate another ad- 
vance in pig iron during the fourth 
quarter. 

Chicago—-Shipments last month 
practically equaled those of August 
and in view of business remaining on 
books, movement over the balance of 
this year is expected to equal or bet- 
ter the recent rate. New business 
consists almost entirely of small lots 
and since consumers are able to buy 
only for fourth quarter delivery and 
already have made heavy commit- 
ments for that period, orders are ex- 


pected to be light until December 
when first quarter books may be 
opened. Foundry operations are 


moderately lower and some iron now 
being taken is destined for future 
consumption rather than for imme- 
diate use. The market continues 
$17.50, furnace, for No. 2 foundry 
and malleable. 

Boston—Agzregate sales have 
been slightly heavier, made up large- 
ly of small lots. Most larger con- 
sumers are covered well into this 
quarter and in several instances with 
foreign iron bought weeks ago. 
Prices are steady and uniform at $18, 
Everett, plus freight, for foundry 
iron. Indian imports are steady, 
with fair-sized shipments scheduled 
to arrive. This brand is being sold 
on the domestic price base. 

New York— Bethlehem Steel Co., 
has been awarded 50,000 tons of cast 
iron tunnel segments by the Port 
of New York authority. Fourth quar- 
ter contract is larzely completed. 

Bids close Oct. 17 on 269 tons of 
foundry iron for the Norfolk, Va., 
navy yard. 

Philadelphia—Award of approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons of cast iron tun- 
nel segments by the Port of New 
York Authority to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. takes out of the general 
market the requirements of possibly 
25,000 tons of pig iron. Meanwhile, 
fresh buying is light, with prices 
strong, reflecting in part increasing 
material and labor costs. The up- 
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ward tendency in coke is particularly 
pronounced, as a result of continued 
curtailed production due to labor 
difficulties in the coal regions. 
Freight surcharges went off Oct. 1, 
with the delivered price on No. 2 
plain foundry $18,26, Philadelphia; 
malleable $18.76; and basic $17.76. 

Brooke furnace, Birdsboro, Pa., 
has been relighted. 


Buffalo—Demand is confined to 
immediate needs only, with no major 
inquiry pending. Local melt is good, 
especially in radiator works, but 
shipments are running slightly be- 
hind the best levels of the third quar- 
ter. Six furnaces continue active in 
this district. 

Cincinnati—Shipments during Sep- 
tember were heavy, but new buying, 
except in carload or 100-ton lots, has 
been slack. Needs into the early 
part of the fourth quarter, at least, 
are covered in most instances and no 
price advance is imminent. Foundry 
melt has tapered, with just enough 
demand from machine tool builders 
to bolster hopes for an upturn soon 
in this line. 

St. Louis—New buying is quiet, 
but shipments continue good and 
prices hold firm. The melt has gain- 
ed, with practically all stove and 
heating apparatus plants active. In- 
quiry for basic iron has appeared af- 
ter an absence of several months. 
Labor difficulties in the Belleville 
and East St. Louis areas have larzely 
subsided. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Small-lot busi- 
ness still predominates but shipments 
throuzh the last week of the month 
were heavy. No change in produc- 
tion has taken place, six blast fur- 
naces being on foundry iron and two 
on basic. Price base is unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales for the week 
showed some improvement, with to- 
tal awards approximately 600 tons. 
Melters, however, are confining or- 
ders to single car lots and no inquiry 
is out for future delivery. Produc- 
tion is holding at its high level for 
the year with four stacks blowing. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Coke 


Prices To Rise on Coal Cost; 
Demand Is at Steady Rate 
Coke Prices, Page 58 


Beehive coke is at purely nominal 
levels with producers out of the mar- 
ket. Furnace and beehive foundry 
coke probably will be advanced this 
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week by as much as $1 to $1.50 per 
ton. Advance is predicated upon the 
resumption of soft coal mining opera- 
tions, in turn dependent upon signing 
of the coal code. Increased costs dic- 
tate filing of an indicated base price 
of $1.90, western Pennsylvania, on by- 
product mine run coal. This as base, 
plus costs and conversion, will call for 
at least $3.75 on furnace coke and $4.50 
on common beehive grades of beehive 
foundry. Nominal markets are $2.50 
and $3.25, respectively, on these grades. 


Beehive premium probably will be in- 
creased to over $5. 

Shipments of by-product 
coke at Chicago have been fairly heavy 
and compare favorably with the Au 
gust rate. No change is anticipated 
for October, the September quotations 
of $8, ovens, for outside delivery and 
$8.75, delivered Chicago, being sched- 
uled for extension. 

In other centers conditions are quiet, 
prices being nominal until the coal sit- 
uation clears. 


foundry 














GOHI 


SHEET METAL 


Your assurance of economical manufacture 
and a better product 
For more than twenty-five years GOHI Sheet Metal has 
proved itself to be the economical ferrous metal. 


A Pure Iron with the right amount of Copper added, GOHI 
is unusually resistant to rust, wear, and corrosion. 
Its purity is also the reason for its unsurpassed uniformity 
of structure and amazing ductility, result- 
ing in a metal unusually easy to cut, stamp, 
draw, seam, bend, form, and weld. 
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You’ll improve your product and cut your geo" 
production costs with GOHI Sheet Metal. _, 
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: L ontin a ing strength is in recent Japanese, 
Buying ull Is Continued Polish and Italian export orders for 


Scr q Prices Show Little Yielding No. 1 and No. 2 steel placed in the 
—Distress Tonnage Small East. Compressed and hand bun- 
dies are weaker but other prices 

have been unchanged. 


Pittsburgh The scrap market ing steel at $12.50 to $13 does not Chicago—Mills still show little in- 
reached a virtual standstill last reflect a true gage. A 25,000-ton terest in scrap purchases. One in- 
week. A strike at one important Pennsylvania railroad list to close terest has bought a small lot of heavy 
plant shut off all scrap shipments. Oct. 4 may decide the market this melting steel at $9.75, compared 
Prices are nominal and heavy melt- week. One feature indirectly lend- with previous purchases at $10, but 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons deliver ed to consumers, except where otherwise stated 
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most consumers are out of the mar- 
ket. Distress tonnages are small and 
some railroad lists have been with- 
drawn, leaving no large surplus of 
quality scrap. 

Cleveland — Small lots make up 
most of the movement in steel and 
iron scrap. Consumers are not in- 
terested in tonnages until fourth quar- 
ter needs are better defined. Closing 
of a list by the New York Central 
this week will afford a test of con- 
ditions. It includes about 6000 tons 
of rails and about 3000 tons of mis- 
cellaneous rails. 

New York—Little buying has fol- 
lowed the recent purchase of No. 2 
melting steel by two eastern mills at 
lower prices. Ban on shipments con- 
tinues in numerous instances, al- 
though Bridgeport, Conn., is taking 
barge shipments of No. 1 from this 
territory, the dealer paying $8. Buy- 
ing against export contracts has 
served to steady the market, al- 
though scrap is not coming out free- 
ly at dealers’ present bids. No. 1 
railroad wrought and _ specification 
pipe are easier. 

Buffalo—Purchase of No. 2 heavy 
melting steel is reported to have 
been made locally at $9, about 1500 
tons being sold in this transaction. 
Dealers consider this distress ton- 
nage and continue to ask as much as 
$10 for this grade. Deals for ton- 
nage of stove plate are pending. 
Dealers ask $9 to $9.50. 

Detroit—Further weakness has de- 
veloped in iron and steel scrap, result- 
ing in a 25-cent reduction in borings, 
turnings, melting steel and compress- 
ed sheets. Rails and loose sheet clip- 
pings are down 50 cents. Mill orders 
are infrequent and holdups have been 
received from the steel strike areas 
of the Pittsburgh district. Heavy 
automotive releases for finished pro- 
ducts may lift steelworks production 
and energize the market for scrap 
early in October, dealers believe. 


Boston—Demand for all grades of 
scrap is dull. Following decline in 
heavy melting steel, weakness has 
developed in several other grades. 
Textile machinery cast has sold at 
$10.25, delivered, but other cast 
grades are less active. 

St. Louis—lIron and steel scrap 
continues quiet, new purchasing be- 
ing confined to small lots of special 
material. One east side mill is in- 
quiring for a round tonnage of heavy 
melting steel and other industries 
would doubtless purchase were it 
possible to obtain any sort of con- 
cessions under quoted prices. 

Seattle—Of 9000 tons of railroad 
equipment in storage since the war, 
6000 tons have just been sold to Jap- 
anese buyers for scrap. This includes 
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Let LIQUITOL Reduce 





YOUR INGOT COSTS 





(1) Is treated with LIQUITUOL A 
SPECIAL, the fluid metal is only 
poured to half of the head. The 
formation of the hole is such that 
the ingot is quitesolid. The savings 
in 16 of these ingots is | ingot. This 
is only used for refined steel, that is 
to say, tool steel, cutting steel, and 
special steels of high quality. 


LIQUITOL retards Cooling of hot-top 


metal. 


Working on the theory that secondary 
piping is caused by occluded gases, it 
follows that if the hot-top is kept open 
longer gases have a better chance to 
escape. 


Liquid metal in the hot-top allows for 
proper feeding and reduction in hot-top 
volume up to 40%. 


LIQUITOL is recommended in _pro- 
duction of alloy steel, as it is guaranteed 
not to contaminate metal. 


LIQUITOL prevents bridging of hot-top 
metal, allowing a natural feed of metal 
down the hot-top sides. 


THE ALPHA-LUX 
COMPANY, INC. 


192 Front Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia Chicago 

















direct arc melting and refining furnaces for tool and 
alloy steel ingot production, for steel castings manu- 


facture, ... 


. and the making of plain steels as are 


used in the Lectromelt billet size ingot process for 


reinforcing bars. . 


. . have now been made even more 


rapid and economic by the new patent... 


LIFT and SWING-ROOF, QUICK-TOP- 
CHARGE DESIGN... . This construction may 


be seen in use in the field . . . . Users so 
fitted have proved this feature lowers costs. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FUR- 
NACE CORPORATION . . PO Box 1125 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


and associate company 4 























CANADIAN LECTROMELT FURNACES 
LTD. ..... 4295 Richelieu St., Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


SIZES - - - 50 Pounds to 50 Tons Capacity 
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axles, springs, engines and car bodies. 
It was fabricated for the Russian gov- 
ernment but due to political changes 
was shipped. Alaska Railroad 
has tons of 40-pound and 300 
tons of 35-pound rail in Alaska, offered 
at $10 gross f.o.b. Oriental buyers are 
quoting only $6.50, here for 
scrap rail. The railroads have surplus 
rail for sale as scrap but their. price 
is $8. Steel and iron scrap is 
somewhat firmer here although good 


never 
1200 


gross, 


cast 


grades are available at about $5, gross. 
Cincinnati—Weakness in iron and 
steel scrap has caused decline in deal- 


ers’ bids. Current consumer buying 
is dull. There is little or no distress 
material. 


Philadelphia.—Scrap prices gener- 
ally are easier, reflecting little activity 
in any quarter since the recent buy- 
ing of several thousand tons of No. 2 
steel for shipment to Conshohocken, 
Pa., and Pencoyd, Pa. No. 1 steel is 
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The Business Outlook 
This Fall 


The many and varied opinions relating to developments of 
the National Recovery program and the outlook for business 
place a burden on every executive to seek as much information 
as possible in order to guide him in the period ahead. 


Forecaster 
recommends a policy for the next several months. This report 
It is the opinion of an organization 
which for twenty-nine years has been relating and interpreting 
economic forces influencing business and security markets. 


Send to-day for this bulletin, no obligation. 


The BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


discusses fully and 








now $10.50, delivered, and No. 2, $9 
to $9.50. Several other important 
grades were reduced 50 cents to $1 
a ton. 

Birmingham, Ala, —- The market 
for steel and iron scrap is marking 
time, with prospects the cast iron 
pipe industry will need larger sup- 
plies shortly. 


Toronto, Ont.—While some im- 
provement is reported in iron and 
steel scrap markets, demand is 
specialized. Foundries are placing 


orders at regular intervals, but mills 
are out of the market. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is moving slowly to domes- 
tic consumers, but has a fair call for 
export. 


Wire 


Shipments Falling Behind; 
Sales Hold at Good Rate 


Wire 


Prices, Page 57 


Cleveland— Mills are two to three 
weeks behind on shipments of manu- 
facturers’ wire and some wire prod- 
ucts. Most consumers specified fully 
on third quarter contracts. As mills, 
however, are offering to book new 
business for fourth quarter at un- 
changed prices, there was not the in- 
centive to cover, as in those products 
on which prices were increased Sept. 
30. Fifty cents per ton has been 
adopted as the switching rate for fig- 
uring delivered prices in the Cleve- 
land district for products with a 
Cleveland basing point. This was de- 
cided as a fair average, though there 
are actually three different rates. 

Pittsburgh—This month should 
show some improvement in rural de- 
mand for merchant wire products, 
particularly fencing. Last week 
found several wire product buyers 
with expiring contracts re-entering 
the market at $2.10 per kez base on 
nails. The base on plain maunfac- 
turing wire still is 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
with spring wire 3.10c. Woven wire 
fencing is based on $55 per column. 

Chicago—-Wire demand is fairly 
steady and shipments have shown lit- 
tle change. September business was 
only moderately less than the Au- 
gust volume, and there are expecta- 
tions of a gain in October. Several 
consumers of manufacturers’ wire 
are operating at a fairly good rate, 
but jobbers are taking only small 
lots. 

Boston—Adyance buying of wire 
has been light at 2.20c, Worcester. 
Shipments continue heavy on speci- 
fications. Drawing operations have 
receded slightly. 
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Issues More Regulations 


Affecting Steel Code 


(Continued from Page 14) 


trary charge hereinafter prescribed for 
such basing point, to-wit: 

“(a) for deliveries in carload lots 
(minimum thirty tons) at Chicago and 
Evanston, Illinois, and Gary, Indiana, 
sixty cents (60c) per ton, net or gross, 
as the case may be; 

“(b) for deliveries in carload lots 
(minimum twenty-five tons) at all 
other basing points listed in Schedule 
F of the Code except Gulf ports and 
Pacific Coast ports, fifty cents (50c) 
per ton, net or gross, as the case may 
be; and 

“(c) for deliveries in less-than-car- 
load.lots at all basing points listed in 
Schedule F of the Code, except Gulf 
ports and Pacific Coast ports, ten cents 
(10c) per ewt., with a minimum of 
Two dollars ($2) per shipment but not 
in any case exceeding on any one ship- 
ment the charge per carload at the car- 
load rate hereinabove specified for the 
basing point in question.” 


Deferred Ss baisewe 


Commercial Resolution No. 2 

This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, requires the producers to file 
with the secretary on or before Oct. 5 
copies of contracts existing Aug. 19, 
1933, for all or part of purchasers’ re- 
quirements, which were to be specified 
on or before Sept. 30, but on which 
shipments will not be completed by 
Oct. 15. It follows: 


“RESOLVED that, if any member of 
the Code shall be a party to a contract 
which existed at the effective date of 
the Code and under which such mem- 
ber has contracted to sell to the other 
party thereto all or a substantial. part 
of the requirements of such other 
party of any product to be specified on 
or before Sept. 30, 19338, and under 
such contract such other party shall 
have specified quantities of such prod- 
ucts which such member will not be 
able to ship on or before Oct. 15, 1933, 
such member shall on or before Oct. 
5, 1938, file with the Secretary a copy 
of such contract and a report showing 
the amount of such product specified 
thereunder during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1933, and the amount thereof 
which such member will not be able to 
ship on or before Oct. 15, 1933, and 
stating the reasons why such member 
has accepted specifications under such 
contract for quantities of such product 
which such member cannot ship on or 
before said date.” 


“Protected” Prices 





Commercial Resolution No, 22 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, provides for price protections 
for 60 days on identified construction 
projects. It follows: 
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“RESOLVED that, if in any case any 
member of the Code shall have quoted 
a price for any product to any prospec- 
tive purchaser thereof for use in an 
identified construction project and such 
member of the Code shall have agreed 
that the quotation of such price shall 
remain good for a period of 60 days 
after the date on which any increase 
in the published base price of such 
member for such product shall have 
become effective, such member may, 
upon any sale or contract for the sale 
of such product to such prospective 
purchaser for use in such construction 
project made at any time within such 
period of 60 days, allow to such pros- 
pective purchaser a deduction from the 
then published base price of such mem- 
ber for such product in an amount 
which shall not exceed the amount of 
any increase in such base price which 
became effective at the beginning of 
such period of 60 days.” 


Imported Products 


Commercial Resolution No. 23 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, has particular reference to 
prices of imported material sold 
through a jobber. It follows: 

“RESOLVED that, if any member of 
the Code shall import for sale in the 
United States any product produced 
outside of the United States by an 
affiliated company of such member and 
such product is not produced in the 
United States by such member and a 
base price for such product shall be 
contained in the list of base prices 
filed by such member under the Code 
and such member shall in all respects 
comply with the provisions of the Code 
in the sale of such product, such mem- 
ber may, first having obtained the ap 
proval of the Committee on Commer- 


cial Matters, add to paragraph 5 of the 
form of agreement which such member 
shall be required to make with any 
jobber in respect of such product pur- 
suant to Regulations No. 1 prescribed 
by the Board on Aug. 29, 1933, a pro- 
viso to the effect that such paragraph 
shall not apply to any such imported 
product sold to the buyer under such 
agreement.” 


Sales Taxes 


Commercial Resolution No, 24 


This resolution, adopted by the board 
Sept. 20, provides for allowances for 
sales taxes on products in intrastate 
commerce. It follows: 


“RESOLVED that any member of the 
Code which shall sell or contract for 
the sale of any product in intrastate 
commerce within the States of Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina or Oregon may 
allow to the purchaser of such product 
a deduction from the base price there- 
for otherwise chargeable pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 4 of Schedule 
EK of the Code in an amount which 


‘shall not exceed the amount. of the 


sales' tax; payable upon the sale of 

: ; 
such “product under the laws of such 
States, respectively.” 


Strip 


Advance Drives Orders in; 
New Levels in Effect 


Strip Prices, Page 5 


Chicago—Strip production has con- 
tinued fairly active under stimulus 
of specifications, with new business 


rather light. Cold strip. users have 











The Kardong 
Spiral 
Bender 


Silent Chain Drive 


This Spiral Machine 
will handle all sizes of 
spiral wire, in Diameters 
from 8” up to any size re- 
quired in reinforced con- 
struction. One man 
operation. Lever adjust- 
ments. Ten to fifteen tons 
of spirals can be turned 
out in one day on this 
machine. 


Ask for catalogue of our 


complete line of reinforc- 
ing steel benders. 


~ Kardong 


| Brothers, Inc. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 











specified freely against previous con- 
tracts in view of the advance to 2.70c, 
delivered, scheduled for fourth quar- 
ter. Hot-rolled strip is 1.85c. 
Philadelphia—Strip buying is quiet 
with hot-rolled holding at 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.04c, Philadelphia, 
and cold-rolled at 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
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or 2.69c, Philadelphia. These de- 
livered prices allow for the elimina- 
tion of the freight surcharze Oct. 1. 

Pittsburgh—-Strip steel orders were 
considerably improved last week be- 
cause of the approach of the Oct. 1 
deadline when advanced prices were 
uniformly quoted. For the buyer to 


FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


including Architectural Grilles, 
Safety Guards and Screens of 
every sort in Steel, Brass, Bronze, 
Copper, Zinc, Tin Plate, Monel, 
Lead, Stainless lron, ete. 


Write for complete information 


ARRINGTON & 
PERFORATING CO. 


59634 FILLMORE STREET—CHICAGO ILL. 
New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 








Scrap yard machinery and other equip- 
ment of the Hausman & Wimmer Com- 
pany including a Feirbanks Auto Track 
Scale; Oxygen Manifold; Ideal Heating 
Boiler; Sundry Milburn Cutting torches; 
Sundry Carlin Shears; Milwaukee Shears ; 
Canton Shears and D. K. Shears; Sundry 
Browning Cranes; Sundry Magnets; Lift- 
ing Jacks, Westinghouse Motors; Radial 
Drill Press; Double Emery Grinder; West- 
inghouse Controller; Oxweld Acetylene 
Generator; 60-ton Hydraulic Wheel Press 
with Motor and Switch; Numerous Heavy 
Duty Shear Blades; Approximately 1500 
feet of Pipe with Valves; also 1500 feet of 
D. C. charging line with Receptacle; 
also about 130 gross ton Tee Rails, includ- 
ing frogs and switches and dies, together 
with numerous miscellaneous tools and 
sundry office furniture. 


All of the above articles are to be sold 
where located and in the condition found 
by the purchaser, the purchaser to pay al) 


costs of removal from the premises. 
TERMS OF SALE 

The Receiver will offer the machinery 
and other equipment of the HAUSMAN 
AND WIMMER COMPANY located at said 
premises for sale, first as a whole, reserv- 
ing the highest bid therefore, and will 
then offer the same piecemeal. It will 


PUBLIC SALE 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
Receiver for 
THE HAUSMAN AND WIMMER COMPANY 
In the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 
At No. 2915 January Term, 1933, in Equity 
Will offer at Public Sale to the highest and best bidder on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1933 
At One O’Clock P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) 
On the premises of THE HAUSMAN AND WIMMER COMPANY, at 
MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
On the property of and adjacent to the Mill of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
From Pittsburgh follow Route No. 857 to Rochester, Pa., via Ohio River Boulevard 
and Route 68 from Rochester to Midland, Pa. 
in Midland to Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company Plant. 





OF PITTSBURGH 


Turn left at 10th St. 


then sell the same, subject to the restric- 
tions noted hereafter, either to the highest 
bidder as a whole if said total bid exceeds 
the total of the individual bids or to the 
highest individual bidders piecemeal if the 
total of their bids exceeds the bid for the 
whole. 

25% of the purchase price shall be paid 
when the property is knocked down, and 
the balance shall be paid in cash within 
48 hours thereafter; unless upon advice of 
counsel, the Receiver applies to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, for confirmation of said 
sale, in which event the remaining 75% of 
the purchase price shall be paid to the 
Receiver upon confirmation of said sale 
by said Court. 

The Receiver reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids, and to adjourn the sale 
from time to time. 

Other information may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, 
Receiver, 
812 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. Z, Hodil, 

Auctioneer, 

45 N. Main Street, 

Sharpsburg, Pa. 


Sachs & Caplan, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 
1124 Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











enter today on new tonnage, 1.75c 
Pittsburgh, applies on hot-rolled strip 
steel and 2.40c, Pittsburgh, on cold- 
rolled. 

Cleveland—Shipments continue 
for at least another week on contracts 
booked at 1.65c, base, Pittsburgh, 
for hot-rolled, and 2.25c, base, 
Cleveland, for cold-rolled. Most con- 
sumers, including automotive manu- 
facturers, will have all the material 
they will require in October by the 
time third-quarter contracts are com- 
pleted. Some small lots have been 
placed here at the advanced prices of 
1.75¢ for hot-rolled and 2.40c¢ for 
cold-rolled. 

New York.—Strip buying is taper- 
ing off, with most consumers covered 
as a result of substantial specifica- 
tions against third quarter contracts. 
Hot-rolled is 1.75c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.08ec New York, and cold-rolled at 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, or 2.73c, New 
York. Contracts for 106 tons of 
cold-rolled strip for the postoffice 
department, Washington, have been 
divided between Griffin Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., Stanley Works, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Elliott Bros. Steel Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 


Died: 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


manufacturer, at Passaic, N. J., Sept. 
24, Mr. Millwood, a native of Ireland, 
was a graduate of Queens college, 
and St. Calman’s college. Entering 
the laboratory, Brooklyn navy yard. 
in 1896, he became chief chemical en- 
gineer in 1901 and resigned in 1915 
to join the Okonite organization. 
se 
Henry M. Jones, president, Meg- 
quier & Jones Co., Portland, Me., 
structural steel fabricator, in that 
city, Sept. 20. 
nH: Bo 
Henry S. Northrop, 76, one of the 
founders of A. Northrop & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, metal stampings, at Rochester, 
N. Y., Sept. 27. 
ie AS es oe 
Nelson Ferguson, 81, former pres- 
ident and secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Block & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, man- 
ufacturer of pulleys, forgings and 
rachets, at Ben Avon, Pa., suburb of 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 26. 
BS 2 Bee 
Josiah V. Thompson, 79, in Union- 
town, Pa., Sept. 27. At one time he 
controlled immense coal tracts in 
Pennsylvania, steel companies having 
made important purchases through 
him. He was reputed to be one of 
the country’s richest coal owners, and 
was associated with the Connellsville 
coke industry and western Pennsyl- 
vania banks. He sustained serious 
financial reverses just before the 
World war. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 








Railroads 


Heavy Rail Tonnage Nears; 
Lower Price Expected 


Track Material Prices, Page 57 


Possibility of purchase of 700,000 
tons of steel rails financed by gov- 
ernment loans is heightened by prob- 
able submission this week of a lower 
price than the current $40 per ton. 
Rail producers have been asked to 
make bids for tonnage on a lower 
level. In addition to the rails about 
200.000 tons of fastenings would be 
required. Efforts of the administra- 
tion toward financing railroad pur- 
chases of track material are expected 
to culminate this week, following a 
conference last week with the Presi- 
dent. 

Trade opinion is that a reduction 
of $2 per ton may be made if any 
change is agreed on. The expectation 
is that substantial rail buying will 
develop in accordance with the gov- 
ernment’s program but that buying 
will be done by the railroads indi- 
vidually, with Clayton act opening 
the rule. These openings may run 
into December. 

Directors of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy have authorized the 
purchase of 25,000 tons, the Union 
Pacific and Illinois Central are ex- 
pected to buy 20,000 tons each and 
the Santa Fe 35,000 tons. The New 
Haven repeats its statement it will 
buy 20,000 tons. The Lackawanna 
advises Washington it will buy but 
the tonnaze will depend on price. 

Opening bids Sept. 28, the Pen- 
sylvania sought to get its contracts 
on plates, shapes and bars in by 
Sept. 30 to obtain third quarter 
prices, which were $2 to $3 lower 
than for fourth quarter. Bids on 
other products were also opened, and 
on Sept. 29 tenders were received on 
sheets and tubular products. Some 
1200 tons of steel were involved in 
these two openings. Bids were un- 
der the Clayton act and difficulties 
were expected in determining meth- 
ods of selling. Norfolk & Western 
closed bids Sept. 29 on about 2500 
tons of plates, shapes and bars, rou- 
tine requirements for fourth quarter. 
Atlantic Coast Line is taking bids on 
plates, shapes, bars, car nails and 
reinforcing bars. Ten delivery points 
are named. 


Car Orders Placed 


Electric Metallurgical Sales Corp., New 
York, six 50-ton hoppers, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., Chicago. 
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Locomotives Placed 


Lackawanna, three diesel-electric, two 
to American Locomotive Co., New 
York, one to Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York. These in addition to nine placed 
in July. 


Warehouse 


Volume Holds Fairly Well; 
New Regulations Trouble 


Pittsburgh—Sales of steel out of 
stock continue to decline and the 
last six weeks have shown successive 
contraction in orders. Bars at 2.60c 
and plates and shapes at 2.85c are 
about to be advanced, following the 
$2 and $3 markup on a mill base. 
The same is true of cold-drawn bars 
at 3.20c, warehouse. A jobber of cold- 
drawn bars, cold strip and cold- 
drawn specialties, is establishing a 
new warehouse this week in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Chicago—September sales were 
only slightly below the August rate 
and were also smaller than during 
July, but October is expected to show 
seasonal improvement. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Boston—Volume with most New 
England jobbers is steady, Septem- 
ber comparing favorably with Au- 
gust. Demand is well diversified, but 
most business is coming from the 
comparatively few larger accounts. 

New York—wWarehouse' volume 
gained the closing week of last 
month, several metropolitan district 
jobbers expanding sales encouraginz- 
ly. Prices are unchanged, but steady, 
with advances on some products ex- 
pected later this month. 

Cleveland—tThe volume of ware- 
house business in September was be- 
low that of August. For some inter- 
ests it was the first month since May 
to register an increase. Buyers in all 
lines still appear to be struggling 
with codes and code rezulations. 





Equipment 


Orders Still Light; 
Month’s Sales Taper 


Chicago — Orders continue light 
and September sales for a number of 
interests were well below the August 
volume. There is a fair demand for 
some special types of machinery, such 
as brewing equipment, but quietness 
continues in orders for common ma- 
chine tools and in heavier steel plant 
equipment. Foundry equipment sales 


are in fair volume but less active 
than formerly. Raiiroads are issu- 
ing a few inquiries for machinery, 
all of which involve only small lots. 
Railroad car and locomotive repair 
shops are only fairly active but any 
marked increase in rolling stock re- 
quirements would result in improved 
demand for machine tools and other 
equipment. 

Pittsburgh — Inquiry and orders 
for heavy steel mill equipment seems 
to be totally lacking in this district 
but work on repair parts and rolls 
held up fairly well in September. 
Equipment interests face October 
with the prospect that little change 
is in sight in the market for large 
units of steel and rolling mill equip- 
ment. Special machinery and ma- 
chine tools continue in dull demand 
in this district. An order for motors 
and control equipment, amounting to 
about $60,000, has been received by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
from the Detroit Edison Co. 

New York—Inquiry and sales are 
heavier. Considerable business has 
been placed by automobile builders, 
a Cincinnati district interest booking 
a:large order from the Chrysler 
Corp. for machinery required for 
crankshaft changes, including lathes. 
This order is reported to total close 
to $180,000. Several shipyards are 
inquiring for miscellaneous tools and 
the navy has asked bids on eight bor- 
ing machines. Several dealers in 
New York territory booked substan- 
tial orders during the week. Prices 
on listed standard tools are firmer, 
an advance of 15 per cent being made 
in some cases. 

Boston—Machinery and equipment 
builders are figuring more business, 
but orders develop slowly. In the 
metal-working field, sales continue 
largely for special machinery. There 
is also a tendency toward higher 
prices as shop costs have advanced. 
Buying is usually for one or two 
tools at a time, but in the aggregate 
this holds activity to about the sum- 
mer rate. althoneh in a few in- 
stances shop schedules are lower. 
Textile mill equipment builders con- 
tinue active on substantial backlogs 
in several instances. 

Cleveland—New business is spotty 
but trending toward improvement. 
Miscellaneous machine tool buying is 
gaining, with new tools moving bet- 
ter than used tools. The latter trend 
is regarded as an encouraging indi- 
cator. September totals in most cases 
were on a par with averages held 
throughout the summer months. Car 
builders in the Detroit district are 
placing more orders, probably as an 
outgrowth of model chanzes. Repair 
parts are moving in good volume. 
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Nonferrous Mill Products oO 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill 


Metals 


Quotations Show Remarkable 
Steadiness—Sales 


Light but 


except otherwise specified. Copper and Consumers Specify Well 
brass product prices based on 9.00c, e 
Conn., for copper 

eiieiidiiiad PB hon a Me 14.16 New York—Nonferrous metal scarce for nearby delivery. Straits 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 17.12% prices held remarkably steady during dipped to near 47.00c¢ but later stiff- 
Lead sheets, cut to jobbers 8.25 the past week despite a number of ened somewhat. Stocks are expected 
Zinc sheets (100-Ib. base).. — unsettling industrial developments. — to show a further cut for September. 
Tubes and Pipes While new buying in general was Antimony—Prices held unchanged 
we te ay wae 16.37% not heavy, shipments of the leading but were none too strong. 
Seamless COPPOT secccess-s....+ 16.62% metals such as copper, lead, zinc and Aluminum—Virgin prices were un- 

Rods tin continued in good volume to con- changed, but secondary was off 
Yellow brass (high, full sumers. slightly. 

SORTASE « avccccizsciconiesecenciinone 12.25 Copper Domestic sales were in a weed a 
ER VEL BERBE  camrocepesoremneerree 18.37% light volume for delivery through 
. Anodes the remainder of 1933 and the first By-Product Prices Steady 
14.50 tew weeks of 1934. All first-hand eter 
’ _ Wire = sellers apparently were maintaining ; New York—Demand for distillates 
Yellow brass (high) ..... 14.75 a firm position at the 9-cent level is steady, with toluol and xylol sup- 
Old Metals 0 a) Oo but resale metal continued available plies light. Some distributors are be- 
hind on contract shipments, and few 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents lb 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


in the outside market at “4-cent less. 
Business in copper and brass prod- 
ucts recently has been fair with some 


New York si dapaanaoas eoumlovinans 5.00 to 5.25 ’ é y ‘ 
Chicago sesesssvereee4. 6244 to 4.871% of the Waterbury mills reporting the 
CT MIINE ap ivccccectesitistiainonnses 5.50 to 5.75 receipt of more business in Septem- 
SE LOUIS snssaressennvsvons 4.50to 4.75 ber than in August. An early accord 


New York ....... 3.75 to 4.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


New York chetied 6.75 to 7.00 


on a code for the copper producing 
trade is looked for under guidance 
of the government, but mine produc- 
ers and custom smelters apparently 


Chicago, No. 1 .. toons 6.00 to 6.50 ; - ; 
Cleveland ... SRY 5.75 to 6.50 still are in disagreement on produc- 
St. Louis . seseees 5.25 tion quotas and price fixing. Foreign 
Composition Brass Borings copper demand picked up somewhat. 
t , “Le 75 im > ee : , 
a A> CARR eS 4.75 to 5.00 Lead -_Demand fell off noticeably 


Yellow Brass Tubing 
Cleveland 4.00 to 4.25 


Light Copper 


during the early part of the week fol- 
lowing extremely heavy bookings in 
the preceding period but increased as 


»w York 5.5 5.75 . adare 
ae Seen pe hh the week closed. Jobbers, corroders 
Chicago 4.75 to 5.25 . eke : : 
Cleveland ........... 5.25 to 5.75 and sheet and pipe makers have been 
Bt, LOUIS ......ccccrsdccccsesnrersernse 5.00 the most active buyers. Bulk of the 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


business has been for October de- 
livery but some already has been 
placed for November. Sales for Sep- 
tember shipment totaled around 25,- 


mae 1 ‘ 20,000 
New York .se.8.50 to 3.62% 000 tons and already exceed 20, 
Cleveland ” 3.00 to 3.50 tons for October. 
Chicago . sintbea yond gy Zince—Prices held firm although 
valet a 3.25 to 3.50 cers reported only light, carlot 
er ee 225 to 2.50 business. No shading was heard in 
ee ae 2.25 to 2.75 any quarter. Ore prices recently have 
Chicago 2.50 to 2.75 held firm and sentiment in the trade 
5 3 2.75 : . : 
ot. Lous RET A gi 2.75 to 8.00 has been bolstered by the indication 

Aluminum 


Clippings, new, soft, Cleve. 13.00 to 14.00 
Borings, Cleveland 5.25 to 5.75 
Mixed cast, Cleveland 8.25 to 8.50 


that the code for all branches of the 
zine trade will be rushed through for 
approval shortly. 


Mixed cast, St. Louis .......... 8.00 to 8.50 Tin—Straits and English refined 
tin sales were light during the early 

Se a) Oo : 

. condary Metals - half of the week but, increased later. 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ......... 9.00 Ninety-nine per cent tin continued 


Remelt aluminum No, 12 12.50 to 13.25 


can take spot business as supplies 








Coke By-Products og oO 
Per Gallon Producers’ Plants, 
Tank Lots 

Spot 
St Ee re $0.22 
90 per cent benzol ................ 0.22 
NONROM  iaw Ach ishsisilt esas ceovaci Pe 0.36 
Solvent naphtha 0.26 
Commercial xylol ................ 0.26 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
in 250-Pound Drums 


Wa Bishi See 0.153 to 0.173 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes ............ 4.75 to 5.75 
Naphthalene balls ................ 4.75 to 5.75 


Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.20 





are coming out slowly. Phenol in- 
quiry is slightly heavier, and some 
spot business is being done on 
naphthalene. Prices are unchanged. 


Quicksilver Stronger 


New York—Quicksilver prices are 
stronger here at $66.50 to $67.50, a 
virgin flask of 76 pounds, in small 
lots; and $66 to $67 in round lots. 
The small lot prices represent an 
advance of $2 a flask. 
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Spot unless otherwise specified 


Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


-———Copper— — Straits Tin 

Electro., Lake,del. Casting, New York Lead 

del. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures Ney. 

OS SPR eiges ee 9.00 9.12% 8.75 47.60 48.00 4.50 
Sgt | eeerrerteerre eres 9.00 9.12% 8.75 47.25 47.65 4.50 
SE; IR -ccacnshgnataxcuunstacent 9.00 9.12% 8.75 47.12% 47.50 4.50 
SIE, EE) Naogitabinctesccpasaienss 9.00 9.12% 8.75 47.10 7.25 4.50 
SNS, TN. adnererinparenineenders 9.00 9.12% 8.75 47.50 47.75 4.50 
9.12% 8.75 48.30 48.55 4.50 


ORANG RW sc kcniseradedevstabecie 9.00 ) 
*Nominal quotation. Market range 19.90c to 22.90¢c. 


Lead Alumi- 

East Zinc num Antimony Ingot 
St. L. St. L. 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nickel 
4.35 4.75 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
4.35 4.75 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
4.35 4.75 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
4.35 4.75 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
4.35 4.75 *922.90 7.00 35.00 
4.35 4.75 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
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THE MARKET WEEK 








ope Finished Steel Prices Are 
aci IC Up $2 to $3—Highway Work 
Takes Tonnages—Navy Yard 

Machine Shop Bids on 3000 

Oo ast Tons Due Soon—State Will 
Aid Seattle Seawall Project 


San Francisco — (By Air Mail) — 
Featuring the market this week was 
the award of over $2,000,000 worth of 
highway contracts by the California 
highway commission. This is the lar- 
gest letting in the history of the com- 
mission and involved over 800 tons of 
reinforcing bars and 1200 tons of 
structural shapes. 

Awards of reinforcing bars exceed- 
ed 1500 tons. Soule Steel Co. booked 
250 tons for a mausoleum at Altadena, 
Calif., and W. S. Weténhall Co. se- 
cured 120 tons for the Irish-American 
home in San Francisco. Unnamed in- 
terests took 279 tons for highway 
work in ten counties in California for 
the state. Blue Diamond Co. was 
awarded 100 tons for a library addi- 
tion at San Marino, Calif. Subcon- 
tracts for over 400 tons for highway 
work in California are pending. Mon- 
tana opened bids Sept. 28 for 178 tons 
for highway work and California 
opens bids Oct. 11 for 120 tons for 
a crossing in Kern county. 

The plate market remains quiet and 
no awards of size were noted. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., plans a bond election 
Nov. 7 for funds for a dam and pipe- 
line requiring close to 20,000 tons of 
plates. Prices are firm at the basing 
point quotation of 2.15c, f.o.b. cars, 
Pacific Ports. Effective Sept. 30 the 
price is 2.25c. 

Moore Drydock Co. secured 200 tons 
for a trestle and 60 tons for miscel- 
laneous structures for the Golden Gate 
bridge, San Francisco. Judson Pacific 
Co. took 145 tons for a bridge over 
Feliz Creek, Mendocino county, Cali- 
fornia, for the state. New inquiries in- 
clude 161 tons for a crossing in Kern 
county, California, for the state. Plain 
standard shapes hold at 2.15c, f.o.b. 
cars, Pacific ports, and wide flange 
material 2.25c. Sept. 30 these prices 
are increased $2 per ton. 

Hot-rolled annealed sheets, No. 10 
gage, have been advanced from 2.32%c¢ 
to 2.42%c, f.o.b. cars, Pacific ports. 


Prices in General Rise 


Seattle—Effective Sept. 30 mill 
prices in this territory are: Standard 
structurals, 2.25c; wide flange, 2.35c; 
bars, 2.30c, plates 2.25c, base, Pacific 
ports. This represents a rise of 20c 
per 100 pounds for shapes and plates, 
30c for bars, and no change in rein- 
forcing bars. 


Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, 
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booked 101 tons of shapes for a state 
bridge in Skagit county and for work 
at the Puget Sound navy yard. Bids 
for six road bridges in Alaska, involv- 
ing 300 tons of shapes, are pending. 
Local fabricators are preparing fig- 
ures for approximately 3000 tons of 
structurals for the machine 
the navy yard, bids Oct. 9. 


shop at 


Plans are in preparation for the 
$650,000 steel bridge to cross the Co- 
lumbia river below the Coulee dam 
site. West Coast Construction Co., 


Seattle, is low bidder for a state bridge 
in Lewis county, Washington, involv- 
ing 145 tons of reinforcing. 

State funds have been allotted to as- 
sist the Seattle seawall improvement, 
involving about 7000 tons of steel, and 
officials expect to call bids next month. 

Cast iron pipe business pending in- 
cludes 100 tons for Bremerton, Wash., 
bids Sept. 30, and 425 tons for the 


Puget Sound navy yard, bids Oct. 4. 
Columbia pig iron had advanced 


from $15 to $16.50, base with usu- 


al differentials. Tyneside coke is $14. 


Steel inEurope 


British Market Brightens; 
Every Factor Improves 

(By Radio)—Confidence is 
inquiries are 


London 
spreading 


exportg 


increasing, 
and Middlesbrough pig iron 
are developing, but prices are 
Preparations are being made for in- 
creasing output. East hematite 
trading is improving and semifinished 
and constructional steelworks are busy 
but shipbuilding work 
mand for heavy steel scrap is expand- 


low. 


coast 


is scarce. De 


ing. Improvement in the Midlands is 
being maintained and prices tend to 
rise. The sheet and tin plate position 


is improved. 

The Continent potential 
business is interesting but that trade 
is hampered by fluetuations in the 
dollar and Germany 
to have captured the Belgian tin plate 
market. 


reports 


sterling. seems 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 27 
Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


British 
gross tons 
U. K. ports 
PIG IRON £3d 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon.... $13.81 2 18 6 
Basic beseemer.........cceee 12.74 2 14 0* 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05...... 13.92 2190 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
AN as nhdl a wkerk ess de 60:0 0:6 Sue SSS 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage........ 35.40 7100 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails. 2... cccecccce $36.58 7150 
DEUCCHEEE PAIR. i eiccccstaccns 1.42c 6150 
Structural shapes............ L3G. SF °7 6 
Plates, 1% in. or 5 mm...... 1.74¢ 8 50 
Sheets, black, 24gageor0.5mm. 1.95 9 50 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr.....  2.37c 11 50 
Bands and strips............ 1.64c 7150 
Pie WIFE, DASE... cccscceee 1.85c 8 15 0 
Galvanized wire, base........ 2.22c 10 10 0 
Wire nails, base............ 2.53¢ 12 0.0 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs........ $3.95 0169 


British ferromanganese $82 
£9 Os Od ($43.74) f.0.b. 


delivered Atlantic 


’ Continental 
Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
Gold parity, $4,8665 


£sd £Esd 

$8.27 1 14 0 

7.30 1100 

$11.44 2, 3 ¢ 

21.90 #100 

$26.77 10 0 

. 66c $3 00 

.61c 2150 

. 86c 318 6 

1.27c 15 0 

1. 54c 7 00 

83c 3 150 

.18¢ ae 

1.38¢ to 1.40c 6 56to6 76 

1.27c § § 0 

seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


French Belgian Reich 
£sd Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5......... $14.75 3 2 6(a)$12.71 215 $12.90 305 $22.77 63 
Basic bessemer pig iron...... 13.92 2 19 0(a)*11.52 195 12.27 290 25.42 69.50 
WUPONO CORO. cscs nacccees Pan O36 7.09 120 4.65 110 6.96 19.25 
DGS ads See Reeds ccwee 23.60 5 00 23.94 405 18.61 440 34.88 6.50 
SAMGASG CAIUS. ccnvccsccceses 1.74¢ 8 50 1. 89c 700 2.09c 1,100(b) 2.15c¢ 132 
ee rer 1.45c 617 6 1.51 560 1.02c 535 1.79c 110 
Structural shapes............ 1.85¢ 8 150 1.49c 550 1.02c 535 1.75c 107.50 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mm....... 1.79¢ 8 100 .49c 180 1. 28c 675 2.07¢ 127 
OS a ee 2.lle 10 O O§ 2.30c 850f 1.43c 750t 2.35c¢ 144f 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. or 
PN sk 4 wine. cea these <icic 2.64c 12 10 0 3.92c 1,450 2.76c 1,450 5.03c 370 
PE NEC kbs od b¥c 0.03 000.00 1.85¢ 8 150 3.05c 1,130 2.47c 1,300 2.89¢ 177 
Bands and strips............ 2.00c 9100 1.67¢ 620 1.28c 675 2.07¢ 127 


*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. 


Continental, bridge plates. 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. 


a del. Middlesbrough. b Since January 


_§24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price. 
Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. 








Here and There in Industry 


DGAR TT. WARD’S SONS CO., 
a Pittsburgh, is opening a new steel 
warehouse Oct. 2 on Woodkirk 
street, Pittsburgh. Theodore A. Harper 
has been named manager. Establish- 
ment of a Pittsburgh warehouse now 
brings the total to nine in the Ward 
company’s national chain. Aside from 
cold-finished steel bars in all shapes 
and both cold-drawn and turned and 
polished shafting, the new unit will 
stock cold-rolled strip steel, cold-rolled 
round-edge flat wire, shim steel, drill 
rods and music wire. 
eo ta oe 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
Kr. M. Young president, finds its 
August payroll 100 per cent larger 
than in April and May. September 
promises to show a further increase. 
Growth in orders is partly seasonal 
and partly the result of diversifica- 
tion of products. 
O | 0 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., is working its iron mines at 
Sunrise, Wyo., on a restricted basis 
with about 150 men employed. The 
ore will be used for the manufacture 
of nails, wire and fencing, as demand 
for steel rails, its usual destination, 
is light. 
Wie? eee 
Lynch Corp., Anderson, Ind., man- 
ufacturer of machinery for glass 
plants, has bought the plant of the 
Miller Machine & Mould Works 
Columbus, O., manufacturer of ma- 
chinery for producing pressed glass- 
ware, The Miller plant employs 


about 75 persons and will be con- 
tinued in operation, directed from 
the general offices at Anderson. 
o's 

Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has _ re- 
ceived an order valued at about $1,- 
000,000 for herringbone gears and 
other marine equipment from the 
New York Shipbuilding Co., recently 
acquired by the E. L. Cord interests. 
It is understood the equipment will 
be used on naval vessels. 

6 eS ee 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, a large con- 
sumer of steel plates, is operating 
fully 50 per cent over the 1932 rate, 
the best in two years. It is busy on 
brewery storage tanks, bottle wash- 
ing vats and similar products and 
oil burners. Wages have been in- 
creased 20 per cent and about 60 
men have been added. 


Tee * eee = 

Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
has met such improvement in de- 
mand for its products that for three 
months it has been operating 24 
hours a day with a crew of 620 
workers, the largest in three years. 
About 100 men have been added 
since going under the NRA code and 
wages have been revised upward. In 
spite of full operation a backlog is 
being accumulated, 


Oo Oe a 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
marked the forty-first anniversary of 
its plant at Elwood, Ind., Sept. 13 by 
operating at capacity with about 1300 
persons employed. The plant at its 





same roof also included. 


month. 


cash. 





FOR SALE 
STRUCTURAL STEEL and MACHINE SHOP 


Land consisting of about 1! acres, buildings, inventory, 
tools, machinery and all equipment as a whole. 
and controlling interest in a steam pump company under 
Located on Illinois Central Rail- 
road main line, with connecting side track. 
has a capacity of about 400 tons of fabricated steel per 


To settle an estate, plant must be sold promptly. Cheap for 


For further information, write 


H. M. Kessler, Trustee, 
301 Speed Building, 


Foundry, 


Structural shop 


Louisville, Kentucky 








inception in 1892 had four mills and 
a tinning department of six stacks. 
About 300 experienced men were im- 
ported from Wales to operate the 
mill, The opening was attended by 
about 20,000 persons and addresses 
were made by William McKinley, 
then governor of Ohio, and Ira Chase, 
governor of Indiana. 
3 RRP Sets 

Cedarburg Mfg. Co., Cedarburg, 
Wis., has been incorporated to take 
over and continue the business of the 
American Electric Motor Co., form- 
erly a subsidiary of the Edison in- 
terests. Production of electric motors 
frem fractional to 30 horsepower 
units will be resumed immediately, 
with about 25 workers. Thorvald 
Hansen, recently retiring as works 
manager for the A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, is president and chief en- 
gineer, and will direct active man- 
agement. Crawford Perego is vice 
president, and Harry Voelz, also 
formerly with the Smith corporation, 
is secretary and treasurer. 

Sie Se 

Superheater Co., New York, has 
acquired an interest in and assumed 
management of the Air Preheater 
Corp., Wellsville, N. Y. The latter 
retains its corporate identity and 
continues manufacture of its products 
at the Wellsville plant. H. S. Colby 
will remain in the organization as 
vice president. Executive offices will 
be consolidated with those of the 
Superheater Co., 60 East Forty- 
second street, New York. Sales ac- 
tivities will be co-ordinated with 
the industrial department of the 
Superheater Co., William T. Conlon 
manager. New officers of the Air 
Preheater Corp. are: President, F. A. 
Schaff; vice president, H. S. Colby; 
vice president and treasurer, M. 
Schiller secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, T. F. Morris; assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, H. S. 
Marshall. 

a. ae] 

C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp., Southport, 
Conn., has purchased the assets of 
the Alloy Products Co., Irvington, 
N. J. The equipment has been moved 
to the Jelliff plant in Southport and 
additional equipment has been pur- 
chased, enabling the company to 
draw wire from the rod to the finest 
sizes. The company plans to pro- 
duce a large part of the wire for its 
own weaving operations and will 
market certain specialties under the 
direction of Mr. Kavanaugh, former- 
ly proprietor of the Alloy Products 
Co., and prior to that of the Stand- 
ard Alloys Co. Mr. Kavanaugh is 
now giving his full time to this newly 
formed wire division. C. O. Jelliff 
Mfg. Corp. was founded in 1880 and 
incorporated in 1902, as a manufac- 
turer of wire cloth. Coal screens, 
foundry riddles. conductor strainers, 
brass and coper wire cloth and other 
products have been produced by this 
company for a number of years. 
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New England 


HOLYOKE, MASS. — Massachusetts 
Supply Corp. has been’ incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to conduct a boil- 
er and pipe supply business, by Charles 
D. Heywood, Vincent P. Marran and 
Clifford S. Lyon, all of Holyoke. 


New York 


NEW YORK—Superior Scrap Iron 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital to operate a business in 
scrap iron and metals, by Newman & 
Newman, 280 Broadway, New York. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—B. & R. Iron & 
Metal Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
with 100 shares no par value to manu- 
facture hardware, by Bert E. Bernstein, 
State Tower building, Syracuse. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—Big Four Steel 
Erection Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
with 100 shares no par value to do a 
general contracting business, by George 
F. Corrigan Jr., 60 Branford place, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Pennsylvania 


TITUSVILLE, PA.—Pennsylvania Re- 
fining Co. is negotiating for additional 
property along Oil creek at Brown 
street for plant extension. Adam C. 
Mosher is superintendent. 


Michigan 


ALBION, MICH. Fafnyer Forge 
Corp., A. J. Peining, Detroit, president, 
has bought the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Corp. plant here, closed for three years, 
and will use it for the manufacture of 
metal products. Orders for several 
months are in hand. 


DETROIT—Michigan Metalcraft Co. 
Inc., 6527 Russell street, has been in- 
corporated with $6000 capital to manu- 
facture metal stampings, by E. J. Ander- 
son,. 15725 Woodingham drive, Detroit. 


DETROIT—West Side Foundry Co., 
8955 Thaddeus street, has been incor- 
porated with $1000 capital to operate 
a foundry and machine shop, by Mike 
Syzdek, 4646 St. Aubin avenue, Detroit 


DETROIT—Universal Brass Products 
Co., 13440 Klinger avenue, has been 
incorporated with $40,000 capital to 
manufacture brass products, by Walter 
Bettinger, 2472 Riopelle street, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Advance Mfg. Co., 2700 
Franklin street, has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture and 
deal in tools and dies, by J. Garfield 
Alber, 1601 Bewick avenue, Detroit. 


DETROIT — Ohio Metal Products 
Corp., Transportation building, Detroit, 
has been incorporated with 50,000 shares 
no par value to manufacture metal 
products, by H. H. Harrold, Wooster, 
0. 

GREENVILLE, MICH.—R. J. Tower 
Iron Works Inc. has been incorporated 
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with $50,000 capital to operate a foun- 
dry and machine shop, by Francis E. 
Tower, Greenville, Mich. 


HANCOCK, MICH. William O. 
Baysinger, 3901 North Frederick av- 
enue, Milwaukee, and associates, have 
bought the old Park brewery here and 
will recondition it at a cost of about 
$200,000. Full new equipment will be 
installed. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Advance Stove 
Works has been reorganized with 600 
shares of $100 par value, 5000 shares of 
$10 par value and 60,000 shares no 
par value. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—J-. Sculman & 
Son Inc., 710 Western avenue, has been 
incorporated to deal in iron, steel and 
other metals, by Jacob, Sam and Albert 
Schulman. 


Illinois 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—lIllinois EKnam- 
eling Co., 1100 South Charles street, has 
been incorporated with 500 shares no 
par value to carry on a metal enamel- 
ing business, by Roesch Enamel Range 
Co., North Twenty-fourth and West 
Main streets, Belleville, Ill. 


CHICAGO—Bulanda Mfg. Co., 5001 
South Ashland avenue, has been incor- 
porated with 200 shares capital stock to 
manufacture automobile accessories 
and other metal products, by Edward E. 
Ronkowski and associates, 5001 South 
Ashland avenue. 


CHICAGO—Cohen Iron & Steel Co., 
2241 South Loomis avenue, has been 
incorporated with 140 shares capital 
stock to deal in scrap iron and steel and 
metals, by Irving Greenfield, 1003 Steu- 
ben building, 188 West Randolph street. 


CHICAGO—Century Wrecking Co., 1 
North LaSalle street, has been incor- 
porated with 5000 shares capital stock 
to conduct a general engineering, con- 
structing, wrecking business, by Miller 
Gorham, Wales & Adams, 1 LaSalle 
street building. 


CHICAGO—R. W. Glasner, formerly 
president of the Marquette Tool & Mfe. 
Co., which has discontinued its manu- 
facturing operations at Chicago, has 
formed the Clearing Machine Corp. and 
has taken over the building at 6499 
West Sixty-fifth street in the Clearing 
industrial district, formerly occupied by 
the Marquette company. 


MATTOON, ILL.—W. C. Beck Mfg. 
Co., 1708% Broadway, has been incor- 
porated with 500 shares no par value to 
manufacture portable softeners, pumps, 
machinery and tools, by O. H. Douglas, 
New City Hall, Mattoon, Ill. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Crescent Machine 
Tool Co., 3599 Ninth street, has been 
incorporated with 10,000 shares no par 
value to manufacture machinery, tools 
and specialties, by F. J. C. Krahn, 903 
Talcott building, Rockford, Il. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Plans are be- 


ing prepared for a municipal power 
plant, 95 x 138 feet and 105 feet high, 
to cost about $175,000. Burns & Mce- 
Donnell Engineering Co., 107 West Lin- 
wood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is 
engineer. 


Southern States 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—DuPont Ray- 
on Co., Wilmington, Del., plans improve- 
ments to cost $3,000,000 to its rayon 
plant at Old Hickory, Tenn. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Jackson- 
ville Iron & Metal Co. has been organ- 
ized by A. Hasberg, H. Katz and Pearl 
Safer. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.——Louisville Iron 
& Metal Co. has been incorporated with 
$3000 capital to conduct a business in 
scrap iron, steel and metals, by Sam 
Wasbutsky and associates. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—O’Donnell Iron 
Works has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital, by T. R. O'Donnell, Keith- 
ville, La., president, and associates. 


West Virginia 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Tinsley Steel 
Co., 15 Bae Mar place, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 authorized capital, 
by George C. Tinsley and associates, 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—J. M. Pittman 
and H. D. Brown have established a 
foundry on West Sixth street to manu- 
facture gray iron, brass, aluminum and 
bronze castings. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Thomas 
G. Banks, water superintendent, has 
presented an estimate to the city coun- 
cil on the cost of a municipal electric 
light and power plant, placing it at 
$511,000. Erection of a gas plant is 
among the matters being considered by 
the council. 


Wisconsin 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. Fluor 
Bros. & Smith Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has 
been awarded a contract for the new 
municipal sewage plant here at $38,100. 


MENOMONEE FALLS, WIS.—Mil- 
waukee interests have leased the former 
beet sugar plant here and will remodel 
it into a brewery at cost of about $120,- 
000. H. V. Esser, architect, 757 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee, is in charge. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—G. Heilman 
Brewing Co., H. Dahl, president, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a brewery, includ- 
ing two 300-horsepower boilers, elec- 
tric refrigeration, filters, pumps and 
other equipment, at total cost of $150- 
000. 


South Dakota 


WOONSOCKET, S. DAK.—Sanborn 
county machine shop practically 
destroyed by fire with loss of $10,000, 
partly insured. 


Pacific Coast 


AUBURN, WASH.—City plans to 
spend $12,000 to match an equal sum 
from state and federal funds for water- 
works improvements. 


~] 
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New Trade Publications 








FURNACE—Its razor blade furnace 
is described by the W. S. Rockwell Co., 
50 Church street, New York, in its bul- 
letin No. 341. 

NICKEL TIN—American Nickeloid 
Co., Peru, Ill, has issued a circular de- 
scribing uses of its nickel tin and 
chrome tin for various metal products. 


GRINDING WHEELS—Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has issued a booklet 
on grinding wheel specifications, giving 
a large quantity of data on grinding 
wheels. 


WIRE—Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has distributed a leaflet on its 
zinc-coated wire, produced by a new 
process giving results fully described in 
the text. 


REFRACTORIES Standard Fuel 
Engineering Co., Detroit, in a current 
bulletin describes its complete line of 
refractory products, now sold under the 
trade name Zero. 


VALVES—Jenkins Bros., 80 White 
street, New York, has issued its catalog 
No. 23, containing much information 
on valves and valve layout in a wide 
variety of types and patterns. 


PRESSES Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 
182 Vanderpool street, Newark, N. J., 
in a current bulletin features its per- 
cussion power presses, with illustrations 
and data on the various types. 


MOTORS—A 4-page leaflet has been 
issued by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfe. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., on a new 
line of splash and drip-proof motors and 
control, for use where splashing occurs. 


SPECIAL STEELS Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., has issued 
a leaflet describing its tool and alloy 
steels, each type being given a descrip- 
tion and a suggestion for its use in in- 
dustry. 

GALVANIZING FURNACES—Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., has 
issued bulletins SC-46 and SC-47 de- 
scribing galvanizing furnaces in the 
first and burners and burner equipment 
in the second, 


BLOWERS Roots - Connersville- 
Wilbraham, Connersville, Ind., in Bul- 
letin 21-B16 describes its line of Victor- 
Acme blowers, in small sizes, up to sev- 


en pounds pressure or vacuum. Iillus- 
trations and data are given. 
REDUCTION CRUSHER — Traylor 


Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allentown Pa., 
in Bulletin No, 2110 covers its type TZ 
reduction crusher, fully illustrated in 
color and accompanied by tables of ca- 
pacities, parts list and other data. 


PULVERIZED COAL—A bulletin on 
the use of pulverized coal in the foun- 
dry has been prepared for distribution 
by the Whiting Corp. Harvey, Ill. Illus- 
trations and descriptive matter show 
applications in various foundry units. 


GAS CARBURIZING FURNACES 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
has issued a bulletin on its continuous 
gas carburizing furnace. The process 
in which this type of furnace is used 
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is described and performance data are 
presented. 


TESTING MACHINES — Baldwin- 
Southwark Corp., Philadelphia, in bul- 
letin No. 50, describes and illustrates 
the Southwark-Heydekampf testing 
machines in capacities up to 200,000 
pounds. It is illustrated. 


FEEDERS—tTraylor Vibrator’ Co., 
1400 Delgany street, Denver, has pub- 
lished bulletins describing its electric 
feeder for laboratory use, and _ its 
feeder conveyors designed for industries 
requiring accurately controlled feeds. 


TRIMMER—Oliver Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has published a 
folder illustrating and describing its 
new equipment for trimming various 
ends and angles. The equipment is a 
precision tool designed particularly for 
the pattern shop. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS— 
Johnston Mfg. Co., 2825 East Hennepin 
avenue, Minneapolis, in bulletin No. 
1020 describes its line of automatic con- 
trollers for oil burners by balancing 
burner delivery against heat demands 
of the furnace or oven. 


CRANES AND SHOVELS—Link-Belt 
Co., 300 West Pershing road, Chicago, is 
distributing three bulletins on its mod- 
els K34, 44 and 55, crawler-mounted 
shovel crane and dragline equipment. 
Lifting capacities, clearance diagrams 
and other data are included. 


FEED WATER REGULATORS 
Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., has 
issued a catalog covering its feed water 
regulators and allied equipment. The 
devices are described and illustrated and 
numerous diagrams and graphs show 
operation and accomplishments. 


MAGNETIC SEPARATION—Magnet- 
ic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in bulletin No. 
100 describes the services of its Stearns 
testing laboratory for magnetic separa- 
tion. Engineering advice is given on 
various problems met in seeking sepa- 
ration of magnetic materials from a wide 
variety of products. 


PUMPS—Side suction volute pumps 
form the subject matter of a bulletin, 
No. 149, just issued by the Morris Ma- 
chine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. Re- 
cent improvements in design are de- 
scribed, various types of drive are illus- 
trated and complete rating tables given. 
with other data. 


MOTORS — Long-hour-duty §split- 
phase motors are described in a 6-page 
bulletin by the Wagner Electric Corp., 
6391 Plymouth avenue, St. Louis. II- 
lustrations of motor parts are accom- 
panied by full description of the parts, 
their functions and construction. The 
bulletin is No. 167. 


PYROMETERS—Mishawaka  Indus- 
trial Instrument Mfg. Laboratory, 936 
Washington avenue, Mishawaka, Ind., 
has published a folder describing and 
illustrating its line of indicating pyrom- 
eters for panel mountings, wall mount- 
ings, portable use and multiple point 
installations. Standard instrument 


ranges are from 800 to 3000 degrees 


Fahr. 


PRESSED STEEL—Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., has issued a leaflet on 
its pressed steel products for tank build- 
ers, including oval heads for basement 
tanks, double dished heads, shailow 
dished heads and manholes with covers. 
Drawings and specifications accompany 
the descriptive matter. 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT—Logans- 
port Machine Co., Logansport, Ind., in 
its catalog AH-30 describes, gives di- 
mensions and specifications of its line 
of electric hydraulic power devices, hy- 
draulic cylinders, control and operating 
valves, chucks, cylinders and devices 
for air and hydraulic operation, 


HUMIDITY INSTRUMENTS — Am- 
thor Testing Instrument Co. Ine., 309 
Johnson street, Brooklyn N. Y., has is- 
sued Bulletin 108, describing its direct- 
reading precision hygrometers, record- 
ers and other instruments for determin- 
ing accurately all air conditions. Their 
use in air-conditioning installations is 








suggested. 


VERTICAL MOTORS—Vertical mo- 
tors form the subject of a _ looseleaf 
bulletin by the Wagner Electric Corp., 
6400 Plymouth avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
It illustrates and describes three types 
of vertical motors and illustrates their 
applications. It also explains how hori- 
zontal-type motors can be mounted ver- 
tically. 


PHOTOELECTRIC RELAYS—Gener- 
al Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. in 
Bulletin 1654A describes and illustrates 
its CR7505 photoelectric relay, designed 
for numerous control problems in indus- 
try. Advantages over conventional con- 
trol devices are suggested. Illustrations 
show applications to various problems 
met in control engineering. 


MOLYBDENUM—Climax Molybden- 
um Co., 295 Madison avenue, New York, 
has issued its annual booklet on molyb- 
denum in the current year, covering 
the benefits conferred by molybdenum 
as an alloying element in steel and 
iron, with the engineering advantages 
resulting therefrom. Many diagrams, 
tables and illustrations are included. 


BEARINGS—tTyson Roller Bearing 
Corp., Massillon, O., has published a 
booklet containing recommendations 
and engineering data for application of 
its cageless tapered roller bearings in 
mine and quarry cars with through 
and stub axles, inside and outside boxes. 
Reproductions of blue prints detailing 
principles involved are included and 
load capacity tables are given. 


PUMPS—Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
has prepared a 16-page catalog, Bulletin 
No. 240, covering its line of Rex speed 
prime pumps. The theory of self-prim- 
ing pumps is presented and the value of 
air-handling capacity to a centrifugal 
pump discussed. Data to aid the engi- 
neer are presented, the publication being 
in effect a pump handbook. 


INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
—Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, 
has prepared a bulletin on its rolled 
structural steel interlocking floor. De- 
tails of its appliction to bridge floors 
are described and illustrated and pho- 
tographic reproductions show installa- 
tions under use. Standard specifica- 
tions and tables of safe loads are in- 
cluded. 
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A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 


BUY 








ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ACCUMULATORS 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
$126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 

40 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Linde Air Products Co., 

80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES 


ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 

East St. Louis, Il. 


ANODES (AIl Type) 
Udylite Process Co., 
3953 Bellevue Ave., 


ARBORS , 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. : 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
BABBITT METAL 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smalliman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
$126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee. 
BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Acme Steel Co., 

2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Ce., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Detroit, Mich. 


{Inland Steel Co., 
88 So. Dearborn St., 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 
BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Pldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BARRELS (Plating) 
Udylite Process Co., 


$953 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BARS (Alloy) 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, II. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 

Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Inland Steel Co., 
88 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Youngstown, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
o., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Cc., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Ecorse, Mich. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
20 


8 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 
88 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones 
& Laughlin Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Midvale Co., The. 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 


Bldg., oe Pa. 
ey Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Inland Steel Co., 
8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ryerson. Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., The, 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEARINGS (Bronze) 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Dover. 

Shoop Bronze Co.. 
344-54 W. 6th St., 


BEARINGS (Journal) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., The, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Tarentum, Pa. 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
BEARINGS (Roller) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., The, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Cantoa, O 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., The, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES 

Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance. : 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Bros. Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The. 
Alliance, O. 

Thomas Spacing Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL 
RECOVERY PLANTS 

Koppers Construction Co., 
1301 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 


BILLET CHIPPERS—SEE 
CHIPPERS (Billet) 


BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon Steel) 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 

Washburn Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 827 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republie Stee] Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O 


BLAST FURNACE SPECIALTIES 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co 
702 capes silos Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLAST : 
FURNACES (Blast) 


BLOCKS (Chain) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., P hilade Iphia, Pa. 


BLOWERS 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
The, 1394 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 


BOILERS 

Murray Iron Works Co., 
Burlington, Iowa. 

BOILER HEADS 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

BOILER TUBES—See TUBES 
(Boiler) 

BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY 

Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


See 





BOLTS 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 

208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 

S. 10th & Muriel Sts., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Coerp., 

Cleveland, O. 

Ryersen, Jos. T.. & Son, Ine. 16th 
and Rockwell Sts. Chicago Iil. 

BOXES (Annealing) 

United Engineering & Fdry. Coe., 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOXES (Case Hardening) 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
The, 1394 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 

BOXES (Open Hearth Charging) 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 

7000 Central Ave., Cleveland O. 
BRAKES (Electric) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 

Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2698 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 

BRICK (Fire Clay) 

Eureka Fire Brick Works, 

1015 House Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Coa, 
The, 1394 W. 8rd St., Cleveland, O. 


BRICK (Silica) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

BRICK (Silicon Carbide) 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 
BRIDGE CRANES (Ore and Coal 
Handling) 


Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Wellman Engineering Co., 
7000 Central Ave., Cleveland, @ 
BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, 
VIADUCTS, STACKS 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Belmont Iron Works, 
22nd and Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
International-Stacey Corp., 
Columbus, O. 
McClintic-Marshal! Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ohio Structural Steel Co., The, 
Newton Falls, O. 
Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
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STATISTICS OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Compiled by department of commerce, except: Unfilled tonnage by United States Steel Corp.; 
foundry equipment orders by Foundry Equipment Manufacturers association; 

river traffic by United States engineer at Pittsburgh; electric 
power by department of interior, geological survey 





; ' Railroad Foundry 
Automobiles Fabricated Shapes‘ Fabricated Plates , Eaquip- 
ee Locomotives 
Units Net Tons Net Tons ment 
Production Bookings Shipments Bookings Units 
United States— Canada Per Oil Shipments Order 
Passenger Per cent of cent of Storage Mis- Domes- For- Ind } 
1932 Total* cars Total Tonnage capacity Tonnage capacity Total Tanks cellaneous tic eign ndex 
Jan 119,344 98,706 3,731 48,400 12.1 65,600 16.4 17,613 4,783 12,124 ws 20.5 
Feb. 117,413 94,085 5,477 62,000 15.5 78,000 19.5 17,755 4,115 11,777 l + 27.6 
Mar 118,959 99,325 8,318 64,400 16.1 82,400 20.6 12,564 1,161 10,022 ye 3 27.5 
April 148,326 120,906 6,810 64,800 16.2 68,400 eae 14,074 1,406 11,167 8 = ae 
May 184,295 151,683 8,221 90,800 ys 72,400 18.1 11,788 2,310 9,356 13 2 18.0 
June 183,106 160,103 7,112 86,800 21.7 83,200 20.8 18,383 2,808 10,209 17 % 14.2 
July ; 109,143 94,678 7,472 69,200 17.3 83,600 20.9 12,485 3,661 6,586 9 y 18,7 
Aug 90,325 75,898 4,067 78,800 19.7 85, 00 21.4 11,916 4,394 6,911 9 is 18.6 
Sep 84,150 64,735 2,342 111,200 27.8 90,800 22.7 11,013 3,753 6,801 9 4 11.9 
Oct 48,702 35,102 2,923 74,400 18.6 86,400 21.6 16,737 5,941 9,528 10 2 vA 
Nouv 59,557 47,293 2,204 51,600 12.9 76,000 19.0 7,873 1,446 6,065 8 a 11.5 
Dec 107,353 85,858 2,139 145,600 36.4 68,800 17.2 9,510 3,154 5,534 6 os 16.5 
Year 1,370,678 1,134,372 60,816 948,000 19.8 942,400 19.6 161,810 38,976 109,085 80 15 
1933 
Jan 130,044 108,321 3,358 73,679 50,965 11,128 1,501 8,830 2 oe 68.4 
Feb 106,825 91,340 3,298 50,955 46,168 16,588 8,347 2 660 3 at 16.1 
March 117,949 99,225 6,632 71,398 54,948 8,903 1,270 6,787 2 “s 9.8 
April 180.667 152,939 8,255 46,095 50,387 9,502 2,938 6,291 1 oe 19.4 
May 218,303 184,578 9,396 42,600 63,968 16,243 2,858 8,183 1 mi 25.7 
June 253,322 211,448 7,323 81,910 64,809 37,020 20,894 14,013 0 2 45.5 
July 233,088 195,019 6,540 56,234 50,973 20,058 6,013 11,417 a eA 48.6 
August 236,480 195,076 6,079 ay ieee) Dg e GL le fee were NM ecahan Aiea S 2 1 56.2 
8 Mo.... 1,476,678 1,238,012 50,881 are Pike TOME Pe ee Re ON a ey 11 3 
*Difference of total and passenger cars equals number of trucks. hhvaaie: monthly shipments, 1922-23-24 taken as 100. 
tFigures by American Institute of Steel Construction, from January, 1933, 75 per cent of industry reporting. 
Mechanical Steel 
Malleable Castings Steel Castings Stokers Furniture Babbitt Metal 
Net Tons Net Tons —Sales— Dollars, Pounds 
000 omitted 000 omitted 
Orders Total Total Fire tube Water tube Business Shelving, (a) Total 
1932 Output Shipments booked bookings production boilers boilers shipments shipments production (b) Sales 
Jan 20,399 19,658 20,332 17,393 18,395 70 45 977 269 1,743 1,281 
er 19,834 19,432 17,808 17,015 18,759 63 26 807 229 1,577 1,142 
March 17,844 19,392 16,235 16,593 20,433 60 23 780 259 1,595 1,188 
April 15,461 16,847 16,185 12,801 17,474 80 15 753 190 1,419 1,060 
SE Ls) bbb ee 16,597 18,075 16,463 11,342 14,463 41 30 653 196 1,345 947 
NE ae ba Wish wc 15,018 16,450 13,330 12,765 12,839 65 48 671 177 1,319 858 
Pek ccubes 9,447 11,359 8,658 9,301 11,460 70 44 521 155 1,275 870 
NS SP Pee 6,804 8,631 7,776 10,147 12,331 99 38 543 141 1,319 994 
Sept. 10,051 9,746 10,582 11,883 11,337 117 46 577 146 1,406 1,108 
See 12,274 11,615 12,850 11,896 12,480 96 21 622 142 1,573 1,192 
OT cn aecaneus 13,622 12,745 14,304 13,235 13,712 79 12 581 125 1,265 944 
es oasen ean 14,128 14,366 14,504 13,283 13.886 78 20 610 135 1,149 823 
RE iG oan inva 171,479 178,316 169,027 155,837 175,831 920 367 8,102 2,166 16,990 12,412 
1933 
lan. 12,577 14,248 12,404 12,942 13,951 50 13 582 121 1,346 1,073 
Re 13,575 14,068 11,077 11,857 12,438 33 22 464 104 1,117 917 
DEAICD. dc0 00 00 9,756 10,967 12,380 11,458 13,209 67 17 482 137 1,134 941 
April 17,871 16,666 17,856 14,507 12,071 26 31 404 133 1,544 1,270 
May 2A.628 23,077 24,67 20,782 19,072 52 41 511 166 2,110 1,785 
I da wd aia 31,118 29,268 31,997 32,026 27,300 137 50 636 165 2,327 1,877 
OS DEE EY 30,865 29,155 28,458 29,505 29,240 105 67 522 156 2,484 1,941 
August....e- 31,811 30,195 28,323 29,05 30,992 es 693 178 y Bee 2,059 
RRMA J aeaboce 173,365 168,563 168,324 162,134 157,273 Pees 4,297 1,164 14,880 11,868 
(a) by 40 plants. (b) by 30 manufacturers who produce for sale, including 5 who sine. report consumption of own metal. 
Electric 
Unfilled Tonnage Power Coke Steel Barrels River Traffic 
Tons Millions Units Net Tons 
United States Steel Corp. Kilowatt Net Tons 
Unfilled Net Per cent Hours Production Monon- 
1932 orders change change Production*® By-Product Beehive Production Shipments Allegheny  gansela Ohio 
DOS ind open ae 2,648,150 87,203— 3.19— 7,567 2,100,923 87,900 359,685 Se) ay 25,327 45,199 
POR cnacaanees 2,545,629 102,521— 3.88— 7,02 1,995,780 85,800 367,472 369,882 2,200 20,089 40,737 
March 2,472,413 73,216— 2.87— 7,32 2,089,391 87,400 452,294 453,621 550 32,234 33,254 
OO OR 2 .326,926 145,487— 5.88— 6,790 1,883,391 56,000 447,379 452,191 501 23,849 32,972 
AT 6 6¢he. cere 2.177.162 149,764— 6.44— 6,650 1,742,517 45,000 427,299 425,662 2,550 23,941 28,267 
June 2! 034,768 142,394— 6.54— 6,563 1,536,712 41,200 651,916 654,561 3,611 18,291 7,30 
SANG iG h'n5 seen 1,966,302 68,466— 3.36— 6,547 1,523,422 38,200 352,614 353,336 1,400 13,677 22,895 
nis o cae ke 1,969,595 3,293+ 0.16+ 6,764 1,473,904 40,700 362,993 360,509 3,400 26,390 43,621 
Sept 1,985,090 15,495+ 0.78+ 6,752 1,544,491 45,700 395,640 398,241 1,200 18,831 28,557 
Plsh ase eens 1,977,040 11,950+ 0.624 7,073 1,738,716 67,600 422,637 417,490 21,280 24,305 40,399 
Nov 1,968,301 28,739— 1.45— 6,952 1,751,581 81,400 373,190 376,647 23,225 29,851 45,735 
Dec 1,968,140 161— 0.01— 7,149 1,786,085 95,600 300,570 307, 372 7,200 28,169 30,048 
FOO iin ccia sic ecese nae NA 83,153 21,166,913 772,500 4,920,117 4,928,307 67,117 284,954 418,990 
1933 
ES ee 1,898,644 69,495— 3.50— 6,932 1,784,527 81,900 292,201 292,609 1,627 11,724 18 ,002 
fb vials 1,854,200 44,444— 2.30— 6,285 1,638,817 84,100 269,755 272,432 1,656 17,904 23,614 
OO FE Tee 1,841,002 13,198— 0,70— 6,674 1,666,035 93,300 373,340 371,945 42 19,546 32,917 
April 1,864,574 23,572+ 1.27+ 6,462 1,656,183 47,000 401,086 402,506 3,025 35,795 37,191 
May 1,929,815 65,2414 3.49+ 6,996 1,921,257 47,300 465,418 467,695 4,400 39,890 46,038 
June 2,106,671 176,856+ 9.16+ 6,231 2,241,432 50,100 572,851 568,437 815 58,179 56,484 
July 2,020,125 86,546— 4.10— 7,463 2,797,316 68,400 555,402 552,923 3,900 68,453 62,096 
August... . 1,890,444 129,681— 6.40—  X—....... 2,923,418 70,600 480,670 470,632 3,234 67,389 69,531 
PRY Pear ee 16,628,985 542,700 2,410,725 3,399,179 19,082 318,890 345,873 
*For public use 
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